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RICHES AND REVOLUTION. 


XTREMES meet, as some one told Leign Hunt, and 
received an answer of almost impossible flippancy. 
But the meeting of extremes, however familiar, has always 
in it something a little astonishing. The latest occasion 
which we have had the pleasure to observe is the meeting 
ef the ideas of Mr. Atrrep Austin and of Mr. WILLIAM 
Morais, the encounter of the wits which direct the Demo- 
cratic Federation and the National Review. In the 
December number of that Conservative organ Mr. Austin 
expresses much the same opinion about modern society as 
Mr. Witi1am Morais has set forth in a well-known, or at 
least much-talked-of, lecture. Mr. Austin, like Mr. Morris, 
has no liking for “competition”; and both poets, as we 
understand them, are revolted by the ostentation of swag- 
gering opulence. But, while Mr. Morris apparently would 
reform the rich from the outside, even at the cost of revo- 
lution, Mr. Austin would reform the rich from within, and 
so avoid revolution. Mr. Austin, to be brief, appears 
before the world leading the fair and blushing Astrma by 
the hand, and recommending that shy and fugitive goddess to 
the notice of society. His ideas, put shortly, are these—that 
the wealth of the wealthy has increased far more than 
the modest gains of labour, that luxury has increased with 
wealth, that the spectacle of luxury produces social discon- 
tent, that a “Company of Wise and Reasonable Men” should 
be formed to abate luxury, and that the profits should be 
expended on improving the condition and the dwellings of 
the poor. Mr. Austin points out, with worldly wisdom 
and some natural contempt, that if charity and thrift once 
became fashionable, “the bulk of society, servum pecus,” 
would become charitable and thrifty. Mr. Austin’s inten- 
tions are beyond praise, though perhaps the very loftiness 
of his tone (that of a kind of high-born Buppna, who has 
for ages been contemplating morality from a mountain 
peak) may alienate a hasty student. 

Students less hasty will be reminded by Mr. Avustrn’s 
essay, by its history, its political economy, its philosophy, 
and its poetry of their own extreme youth, and under- 

uate debating society. To take Mr. Austin’s history 

(with a little of his style), how fresh and youthful is 
the following sentence :—“ Instead of the still sad music of 
“ humanity of which Worpswortn could speak in his 
“time with so much tenderness,one now seems to hear 
“the loud mad discord of humanity ; and the more far- 
4 — are beginning to fear that, unless society can be 
“tuned afresh, all national concert will be destroyed. 
“ People with a fine ear note this pretty clearly,” and so 
forth. Now if we are really hearing the “ loud mad dis- 
“ cord of humanity,” it surely does not require a very “fine 
“ear” to detect a discord which is “loud and mad.” 
Again, were the French Revolution, and the European 
wars of Worpswortn’s youth, and the turmoil which pre- 
ceded the Reform Bill and the Corn-laws of Worpswortn’s 
later time, were these a “ still sad music” compared with 
which the discussions of our own time are “a loud mad 
“ discord”? On reflection Mr. Austin will probably acknow- 
ledge that the music of the Revolution, the great wars, and 
the Reform were far from being sad or still, were really 
much louder, madder, and more discordant than anything 
which people with a fine ear can now note pretty clearly. 
It is the natural tendency of men to think their own 
times very noisy, wondrous, and wicked, and to marvel, 
as Monraicne says, at their own proper fortunes. Mr. 


Austin could scarcely have illustrated this natural, though 
illogical, tendency better than by his remarks on the sad 
stillness of the age of WorpsworrH as compared with the 
discord of our own period. 

But let us all “ look to our instruments and examine our 
“ score,” as Mr. Austix says. He thinks that “social dis. 
“content has some justification”; that it is justified by 
“ Rich Men’s Dwellings”—that is, by their whole ostenta- 
tious manner of life. There is a Right Wing of the 
Revolutionary Army, and this wing consists of rich men 
who spend lavishly, luxuriously, and irresponsibly. Mr. 
Austin does not believe in Mr. Girrey’s demonstration of 
the increase in working-men’s income as compared with the 
increase of large private fortunes. But he remarks that it 
is not open to dispute that “ what rich men have they 
“ spend.” Now, if rich men were to cease spending in the 
present way—if they put down a few carriages, and shut 
up half their stables; if their wives ordered no more 
jewelry, and very few new clothes; if three-fourths of the 
servants were dismissed—does Mr. Austin suppose that the 
country would be vastly benefited, and social discontent 
greatly diminished? Is it not a fact, on the other hand, 
that these very retrenchments have been already made, 
under stress of agricultural depression, and that, conse- 
quently, many persons lack employment? These persons, 
if not discontented, must be perfect Mark Tartrys. Mr. 
Austin may reply that the savings of the Company of 
Wise and Reasonable Men will be expended in “ abolishing 
“ yookeries, buying land, and erecting dwellings to let to 
“ labourers and artisans at a reasonable yet sufficiently re- 
“ munerative rate.” This will be small consolation to all 
the tradesmen of every class who will starve for want of 
custom. Again, if the proposed social reforms are to prove 
a remunerative investment, the rich may as well put their 
saving into these securities and go on spending their loose 
money as before. 

Mr. Austin introduces an interesting question, though 
one which may with equal ease be answered either way, 
when he compares the present and past proportions of 
wealth and poverty, luxury and misery, in England. 
He gives a page and a half of quotations from Hattam 
to show that the rich lived more plainly, the poor 


‘more comfortably, in the middle ages than they do at 


present. But theré is still greater equality of conditions 
among the Eskimo, where every man has his equal share 
of blubber, and no man may two canoes. Hatiam’s 
statement that the houses of the medieval gentry were 
“almost as inferior to those of their descendants in 
“capacity as they were in convenience” sounds odd, 
when we remember, for example, that Hattam was well 
acquainted with Clevedon Court. If the rich in the 
middle ages had neither “libraries nor pictures,” is that 
a proof that mediwval society was better off than our 
own? That “silver plate was very rare” seems almost 
a paradox when we remember how lavishly silver and 
precious stones were lavished on book-covers. Mr. Austin 
quotes no remarks on dress, though the fantastic and 
gorgeous extravagance of a noble’s medieval dress, all silks, 
furs, and cloth of gold, and wrought steel, and inlaid jewelry, 
made an alarming contrast to the peasant’s smock 

As to Mr. Austin’s startling theory that “in former times” 
“classes were not only nearer in material condition, but 
“nearer in kindred, brotherhood, and all practical equality” 
than they are to-day, it requires no laboured refutation. 
What the medixval peasant thought of his brethren the nobles 
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he showed sometimes when he got the chance by cutting 
their throats, maltreating their women, and burning their 
houses. What the chivalrous noble thought of his brethren 
the peasants and trading classes, the massacre of Limoges 
may remind Mr. Austin, even if he has forgotten whatever 
else is in Froissart, Jomnvitte, Piers Piowman, and. 
Latimer, and the history of the Black Death and the 
“ jdol of the Clownes.” When Mr, Austin declares that 
modern society offers “a spectacle of . . . . magnificence 
“ such as the world has not witnessed since Rome got top- 
“ héavy and nodded to its fall,” he misconstrues history. 
Up to the Revolution all societies openly displayed all the 
wealth they possessed in gaudy dress and in fétes, of whose 
splendour we have now scarcely a conception. Modern 
society, on the other hand, wears “ subfusc ” raiment, know 
nothing of such entertainments as Les plaisirs de [I 
enchantée, and offers a rather sombre and demure appear- 
ance in the eyes of the world out of doors. Weare not so 
bad as Mr. Austin declares, and perhaps his. proposed 
remedy, even if it were possible, would not allay popular 
discontent. But by all means let people be as simple and 
charitable as may be. Virtues are virtues; but virtues 
will never be made fashionable by Mr. Austin’s Company, 
nor do fashions last so long that we should pray for the 
coming of this caprice. 

With the snow falling early, the migratory birds flitting 
early, with every prospect of a hard winter, it is almost 
heart-breaking to read the many papers on the condition of 
the poor with which this month’s magazines are filled. It 
is sad to say, but it must be said; the more the writer 
knows of the facts, the more he has laboured among the 
wretched, the less hopeful does he seem to be. A letter 
from Mr. Barvert, the rector of Whitechapel, in the Daily 
News, seems to us to contain very little hope. Mr. 
Barnett advises, as we have often done, that men of leisure 
and position should face the trouble of Vestry work and 
check jobbery. In the Contemporary Review Mr. Brooke 
Lampert points out that this, that, and the other remedy 
is ineflicacious, and preaches after all the gospel of hope. 
In the same ine Mr. Mearns remarks (as we have 
remarked ourselves) that, even as we pull down slums, 
more “ embryo slums” are growing all round London. The 
“ vicious, dirty, and destructive habits of the tenants” 
make slums out of model lodging-houses. Mr. Mearns 
draws up a list of palliatives. State help, help of local 
government, enforcement of the law, separation of the 
criminal from the industrial poor, philanthropy—all of 
which combined may just keep down the rising wave of 
misery. But the tide of poverty and crime will never with- 
draw while vice and ignorance and misconception of the 
true significance of life prevail in the majority of men. 
Perhaps our best comfort is that we are not worse than 
other people of other times, as Mr. Austin thinks, but that 
we suffer more because we are more conscious of what 
human society ought to be, more conscientious, and more 
pitiful. 


IRELAND. 


ee ulace of Wexford deserve sincere thanks from 
all loyal and respectable Englishmen and Irishmen. 
Their amiable conduct has shown what might be expected 
under Home Rule. A London paper certainly gave them 
a direct hint by comparing the semi-treasonable meetings of 
the National League to the assemblies of Messrs. Moopy 
and Sankey. Its own ingenuous pride in recalling the fact 
may save the commentator from the appearance of ill 
nature in mentioning what, by the light of subsequent 
events, seems rather like an incitement to a breach of the 
peace. But the populace of Wexford—to whom be, as 
already said, much thanks—may be acquitted of reading 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Pall Mali Gazette of insti- 
gating the populace of Wexford to show their amiable 
nature. The propensities of an Irish mob have been 
known for more years than Wexford counts electors, at 
least under the present Constitution. The riots at that his- 
toric town, which, no doubt, after the manner of Ireland, 
considers itself to be taking vengeance for the “curse of 
CromwEtt,” and at Newry, where, if the Orangemen had 
been a little less obedient to the powers that be, some 
awkward things might have happened, are full of in- 
struction, though unfortunately not so full of novelty. The 
average Irish Roman Catholic of the lower classes is about 
as fit to be trusted with self-government as a member of the 


fourth form at a school which is going through the stage 
of rowdy rebellion. Our wiseacres tell us that “ By much 
“ engine driving at intricate junctions, One learns to drive 
“ engines along with the best” ; and that we have only got 
to enfranchise Wexford and Newry fully to see sights. 


With that conclusion it is certainly possible to agree after a 


sort. A period of Protestantenhetze followed by a civil 
war may be said to be a short summary of the sights pro- 
bable. the present the grudging resolve of the Govern- 
ment to put down riotous meetings is one of those mercies 
for which the experienced political student will be duly thank-. 
ful. Lord Rossmore, the Government scapegoat, will probably — 
on reflection decide that the sacrifice of himself has brought 
a sufficient equivalent. Without it the valiant persons 
who at present bear rule in Downing Street would probably 
not have summoned up courage to do their plain duty in 
the matter of the meetings. No loyal Irishman and no 
Englishman, save the small number of pledged Government 
apologists, thinks the worse of Lord Rossmore for the words 
and deeds, imprudent perhaps in form, but thoroughly 
sound in motive and intention, by which he saved his 
neighbourhood from bloodshed some weeks ago. The main 
object of his self-devotion has been achieved, and the 
Government have been forced to do their duty, Under the 
present conduct of affairs some retaliation on the chief 
agent in this reformation was certain. Mr. GLapsToNE 
is not fond of men who make him do right in spite of 
himself. 

The sentence on O’DonnELtL, given after an unusually 
careful trial, is not less noteworthy as an instance of judicial 
right doing than as a political success, It would, indeed, 
have been a most unfortunate thing if the precedent had 
been established that men who turn QuEEN’s evidence are 
to be murdered with impunity. To speak with complete 
frankness, there is perhaps no one who regards the mur- 
derer of Carzy as he regards the murderers of Lord 
Freperick Cavenpisu, from the point of view of moral 
and personal abhorrence. But the establishment of this 
difference does not carry with it the slightest corresponding 
difference in point of alacrity in seeing the criminal pun- 
ished. As far as the moral and personal point goes there 
are, every week in the year, delinquents whose crime the 
law (and with it, perhaps, those general interests of society 
of which the law is a rough, but in the main a sufficient, 
expression) taxes at a few weeks’ or months’ imprison- 
ment, but whom the moral and personal tribunal would 
unhesitatingly send to the gallows. The power of keeping 
these two standards apart is one of the chief marks of a 
capable disputant on such matters. From the legal point 
of view, the political point of view, and the point of 
view of public welfare, an acquittal of O’DoNNELL, or a 
reduction of his crime to the level of manslaughter, 
would have been a grave misfortune. Mr. Rvsset1’s 
defence was no doubt very ingenious, but it was a pure 
hypothesis unsupported by even a tittle of evidence. Of 
law, as of science, it ought to be able to be said hypotheses 
non fingit. It would have been a misfortune no doubt. 
politically speaking, if the result of the trial had shown, or 
seemed to show, that witnesses for the Crown might be 
slain with impunity. But it would have been almost a 
greater misfortune for common justice if the precedent had 
been established that a mere cock-and-bull story, of what 
presumably might have happened, should be believed in 
preference to the plain tale of what demonstrably did 
happen. In criminal cases this excursion into pure fiction 
has recently been rare in England, and it will probably 
not injure the reputation of the English Bar if counsel, 
whatever their zeal for their clients, abstain from imitat- 
ing it. 

Mr. Cuitpers does not often talk nonsense ; but it may be 
questioned whether the references to Ireland in his speech 
of Wednesday deserve to be called sense. Mr. CuitpErs, 
since his visit to Ireland three years ago, has, it would 
a , thought a + deal about that country. His con- 
is but be granted a 
mind of singular originality wo required in order 
to come to any novel conclusion about Ireland. It is that 
“a warm and impulsive people require to be met half- 
“way.” Toa frivolous person it might be suggested by 
this phrase that, if the warm and impulsive people have, as 
is too frequently the case, bludgeons, knives, pikes, and 
other implements of the same kind in their hands, it is 
indeed wise to meet them half-way, but not exactly in the 
fashion which Mr. Cuiupers doubtless meant. The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer, however, defined himself « 
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little more exactly. Ireland, it seems, requires to be treated 
with justice, but not with “cold justice ”—with “sympathetic 
justice.” It is disagreeable to have to use harsh language ; 
but if any one should call this kind of talk gushing folly, it 
would be easier to rebuke than to differ with him. For, in 
the first place, whatever may have been done in the past 
(and the injustice of the past is wont to be immensely 
exaggerated), for something like two entire generations 
Englishmen have been racking their brains, lavishing their 
money, and inconveniencing themselves in every possible 
way to do: this impossible “justice to Ireland.” Mr. 
CuitpeRrs himself acknowledges that Ireland is the spoilt 
child of the Treasury ; no human being who reads history 
but knows that for fifty years and more she has also been 
the spoilt child of Parliament. But, it would seem, a warm 
and impulsive people needs more spoiling still. It is really 
surprising that peo le who talk in this way do not see that 
they are hopelessly inconsistent with themselves. If 
Irishmen are really the overgrown babies that Mr. CaLpErs 
and theother advocates of sympathetic justice describe them— 
if they must be petted and cosseted, and told that England 
does really love its darling, that it does, and its darling shall 
have just what it likes—what stronger argument can 
there be against entrusting Irishmen with the conduct 
of their own affairs? For that is exactly what no sane man 
or woman entrusts a baby with. It is ridiculous to hold 
at one moment language about sympathetic justice, and 
meeting half-way, and the like, and at another moment 
uage about self-government, and equal rights, and so 
forth. _ If Irishmen are still in long clothes they are not in 
at the polling-booth and the council-table ; if they are 

in place at the polling-booth and the council-table they 
must put away childish things, pay taxes like other people, 
obey the law like other people, and take the consequences 
of their acts like other people. From this dilemma there 
is logically and politically no escape, and it is because senti- 
mental politicians try to escape it instead of boldly grasping 
one horn that Irish affairs are as they are, a curse to Eng- 
land and to Ireland. That a man like Mr. Curipers, who, 
though ing no very commanding abilities, possesses a 
pretty clear head and no particular sentiment or enthusiasm, 
and who is too honest to affect either when he does not feel 
it, should talk in such a way, is perhaps the most striking 
example possible of the depth of muddlement into which, 
by diligent repetition of commonplace and cant, a great 
political party may get itself. If Mr. Treveryan, who 
spoke subsequently, escapes the same fate, it is not that he 
wholly avoids the same blunders. But some at least of 
the faults of Mr. Treveryan the débiteur of Liberal com- 
monplaces may be forgiven to Mr. Trevetyan the adminis- 
trator. And, in endorsing the opinion that “ nothing but 
“the Queen's Government stands between Ireland and 
“ civil war,” the Irish Secretary at once announces a 
momentous truth and condemns utterly the main policy of 


his own party. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S POSITION. 


HARTINGTON explained at Accrington that 
he had intended in his former speech at Manchester 
only to say exactly what he said. The assumption that he 
had indirectly referred to Mr. Cuamperzarn’s language 
seems to have been unfounded. It is, perhaps, scarcely 
reasonable that any politician or Minister, however much 
he may be entitled to respect, should have a special canon 
of interpretation applied to his public speeches. As it is 
impossible to compress into an address which occupies an 
hour or two all the opinions of the speaker on current 
questions of policy, his words are supposed to indicate his 
judgment or his intentions on points which have not been 
expressly mentioned. When, for instance, Lord HartineTon 
judiciously remarked that the agitators for the extension of 
the franchise had not considered the difficulties and compli- 
cations of the question, it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that he hesitated to support all the proposals of his more 
advanced colleagues, even if there was not an implied 
charge of undue vehemence and precipitation. It now 

that Lord Harrimeron referred to details which, 
though they may require consideration, will not interfere 
with the unanimity of the Cabinet. There are always minor 
differences of opinion to be settled by compromise, and dis- 
cussion may arise even on the wording of clauses. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has, without notice of any impending difli- 
culties, announced a measure which will almost involve a 


revolution. Lord Hartincron protests against the assump- 
tion that he disapproves of a uniform franchise and of equal’ 
electoral districts. 


If Lord Hartineton’s Manchester scruples are to be 
construed literally, the same rule of criticism must be kept 
in mind by the readers of his later apology or disavowal. 
He repeats the statement that the difficulties of the im- 
pending measure have not been adequately considered, and 
he had never declared that they were insuperable. There 
is often nothing more ambiguous than a truism; for an 
undisputed proposition suggests the inquiry why it should 
have been enunciated. It is certainly true that the country 
has not considered such a question as whether all property 
qualifications are to be abolished. Mr. Cramperiarn has 
no hesitation in affirming the expediency of sweeping dis- 
franchisement ; and Mr. Trevetyan, who formerly brought 
forward annual motions for the simple extension to counties 
of an occupation franchise, now announces in peremptory 

that the ancient property qualification must 
be abolished, or that he a his party will know the 
reason why. If Lord Hartineton at present holds, or is 
about to hold, the same opinion, one at least of the consi- 
derations which seemed to perplex him at Manchester has 
already been removed. If on this and other points of 
importance Lord Hartineton’s convictions are indefinitely 
elastic, it will be perfectly true that the Cabinet may agree 
on a Bill; but it is not explained why it was either neces- 
sary or useful to suggest that the removal of doubts and 
difficulties might at te easy. Another question on which, 
as on all other questions, Mr. CuamBertarn has no shadow 
of doubt, is the extension to Ireland of any electoral system 
which may be proposed for England and Scotland. Lord 


Hartineton not long since professed his belief that the — 


ta uniformity would be highly dangerous. At 
chester he was content to observe that objections 
to Mr. CHampertain’s policy would not be confined 
to the Opposition. If he only intended to express his 
belief that there may be a secession of a few Liberals from 
the majority, this possibility also might have been con- 
veniently passed over in his speech. What the country 
wants to know is not whether the votes of a dozen or a 
score of conscientious Liberals are to be deducted from the 
majority, when it is swelled by the forces of Mr. PARNELL, 
but whether the Cabinet, and especially whether Lord 
Hartineton, will pro the further degradation of 
the Irish franchise. In his earlier speech he intimated 
certain doubts which, as it was universally understood,_ 
were likely to be decided in favour of caution and modera- 
tion. On the second occasion Lord Hartineton seemed to 
incline to the positive conclusions of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Perhaps he may in this case also have been misunder- 
stood; but, if Mr. Caampertain has not already secured 
the acquiescence of the Cabinet in his views, his “ late 
“leader” encouraged popular misconception when he 
anticipated Lord Saispury’s comments on his hypothetical 
conversion. 

There is a certain amount of truth in Lord Hartineron’s 
definition of the character and function of the Whigs. As 
far as they have guided, directed, and checked popular 
movements they have rendered invaluable service to the 
country ; but their pretensions are put too low when it is 
asserted or implied that they have only regulated or de- 
layed changes which they were pores to prevent. The 
Whigs of former times have discharged a nobler duty. As 
long as they controlled the policy of successive Govern- 
ments, the Constitution, as it had been reformed and settled 
on their initiative in 1832, was protected against further 
innovation. When their chosen leader began, on purely 
selfish grounds, to tamper with democratic agitation, 
he was quietly set aside to make room for a firmer 
and wiser chief. Lord Patmerstoy, though he was never 
recognized as a thoroughgoing Whig, represented Whig 
principles to the end of his career. His successor in office 
would, with reason, repudiate the designation of 
Whig ; and Lord Hartineton, who might be regarded as 
the natural leader of the party, now only pretends to facili- 
tate the more or less regular progress of democratic inno- 
vations. In his second Lancashire speech Lord Hartincton 
went more than once out of his way to pay compliments to 
Mr. CoamBertarn. Yet he cannot have forgotten that his 
formidable colleague — not only sketched out a revolu- 
tionary electoral measure, but announced that the most in- 
significant and worthless of existing minorities consisted in 
the few hundred persons who constitute the House of Lords ; 
yet Lord Hartiyeton selected for especial approval Mr. 
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CHAMBERLAIN’s denunciation of the usurpation of minorities. 
The Whig Minister appears on this occasion to have abdi- 
cated even the modest pretensions which he advanced on 
behalf of his party. It is to be hoped that on some future 
occasion he may admit that at Accrington, as at Manchester, 
he “ perhaps said too much.” 

Between the dates of the two speeches there was a curious 
episode which may or may not have been connected with 
Lord Harrineron’s singular change of tone. In an article 
which had the usual marks of official communication, the 
Times plainly intimated that, if Lord HartincTon was not 
sound on the question of reform, he must make room for a 
more thoroughgoing successor. The same article contained 
a statement which, if it was true, could only have been 
founded on a breach of official confidence, that Mr.GLapsTONE 
has not yet confided to his colleaguesa Franchise Bill which 
he is preparing. The charge of extraordinary reticence has 
since been repeated, though, except as a matter of curiosity, 
the disclosure of the secret seems to be useless. If the 
Cabinet is compelled to wait patiently till the Prive 
Minister thinks that it can be trusted with his intended 
policy, politicians outside the privileged circle have no call 
to protest or to interfere. The communication to the paper 
was apparently made by some Radical member of the Govern- 
ment, as it contained a threat to Lord Hartineron; butitis 
difficult to suppose that any member of the most favoured 
section of the Cabinet would venture to find fault with his 
chief. Whether Mr. GiapstonE has communicated with his 
colleagues, or reserved his confidence for the present, his 
decision on the principles and details of the forthcoming 
measure will be decisive and final. There is, unfortunately, 
little reason to hope that he will appreciate the difficulties 
which lately appeared formidable to Lord Harrineton, and 
which have not even now entirely disappeared. It is not 
even certain that a cynical argument, which is by some 
deemed conclusive in favour of the Irish demands for an 
extension of the franchise, may not under some rhetorical 
or sentimental disguise commend itself to Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
judgment. Mr. Parnett and Mr. Heaty have already 
given notice that they will defeat by familiar processes of 
obstruction any Franchise Bill which is confined to Great 
Britain. The Radicals who infer that it is therefore neces- 
sary to propose a uniform measure are not ignorant that 
they are admitting the right or power of the professed 
enemies of England to control Imperial legislation. If 
Mr. GuapstonE yields to the threat, he will probably attempt 
to persuade himself and others that he is only pursuing 
a career of conciliation under the influence of just and bene- 
volent motives. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to the miscellaneous 
topics with which Lord Hartineton dealt in his Accrington 

Like other apologists for himself and Lord Ripon, 

he wholly fails to answer the conclusive arguments against 
the Iuzert Bill. It was not to be expected that he would 
recognize the tardy and complete fulfilment of the prophetic 
warnings which were uttered at the time of the abolition of 
the Double Government. In the present case the interests 
of India have been sacrificed to English party interests, 
with an open defiance of right which could not have been 
anticipated four-and-twenty years ago. The alarmists had 
sufficient reason for their fear of interference on the part of 
the House of Commons. There were then no Caucuses to 
sacrifice the rights and feelings of English residents in India 
to the vilest uses of faction. The refusal of English work- 
men, at the dictation of the Radical managers, to recognize 
the wishes of their comrades in India is a graver symptom 
of danger than Lord Hartineron’s official carelessness. 
When Mr. Cuampertain has conferred exclusive political 
power on the poorest and least competent section of the 
community, Indian and colonial politics will probably 
depend wholly on the caprice of domestic factions and the 
interests of demagogues. 


= 
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HE agreement—or perhaps it would be more strictly 
T correct to say the agreement—which the 
Shipowners’ Association have concluded with M. CHaRLEs 
DE , started with one great and obvious advantage 
in its favour. It was practically certain that it would com- 

favourably with the abortive Government convention. 

ith such a foil it must have been a preternaturally bad 
_or foolish artist who could not turn out something at least 
attractive at first sight. Nor is it to be denied that the 


attraction is not merely passing. The pecuniary advan- 
tages in matter of tariff and distribution of profits are very 
considerable, and they are not only greater, but more 
immediate, than those for which Mr. Cumtprrs stipulated. 
To say that ten directors out of thirty-two is not a vastly 
more influential proportion than three out of twenty- 
four is to disclaim for the sayer all acquaintance with 
arithmetic and with common sense. The London office 
is a gain; the arrangement whereby the facilitating 
of transit is to be decided by a committee of experts 
on which England will be fully represented is a gain; 
the retreat on the part of the Company from its present 
position of being liable for nothing, and ready to take 
everything implied in the Sixth Article, is a great gain. If 
the promise to employ English-speaking officials is not very 
definite and not very satisfactory, Mr. CuitpErs could show 
nothing better. And, lastly, it has to be remembered that 
these promised advantages are to be given without the 
enormous and incomprehensible sacrifice of English money 
which Mr. GuapstTone sanctioned ; without the gratuitous 
prolongation of the Company’s rights and claims, whatever 
they are ; and, above all, without the mischievous endorse- 
ment of those rights and claims which, though it did not 
formally appear in the Government scheme, was informally 
appended to it. It is not true, as has been said both in 
France and in England, that the shipowners have recognized 
M. ve Lessers’s monopoly ; they have simply promised to 
give him the job of doubling the Canal if necessary as far as 
they are concerned. And they have formally put on record 
their opinion that proper representation of English capital 
ought to be given independently of the concessions now 
made. One of the numerous Lessepsian communiqués to 
the papers has it that M. pe Lessers considers his present 
concessions absolute and final. It is sufficient to point to 
the text to which his son and representative has affixed his 
signature to show that the other parties to the bargain do 
nothing of the kind, and that their refusal to do this is 
engrossed in the instrument itself. 


So much may fairly be said for the agreement. But it. 
is by no means a wholly satisfactory agreement; and, con- 
sidering the parties to it and their position, it could hardly 
be expected to be so. It has the drawback that both in 
origin and in character it expresses the view that the 
question is merely or mainly a shipowners’ question, which 
it bas over and over again been demonstrated not to be. 
The shipowners can hardly be blamed for this; but 
it is undoubtedly unsatisfactory. On one point the 
old agreement had distinctly the better of the new, 
and that is the appointment of an English Inspector 
of Navigation, who does not now figure. Preposterous, 
moreover, as were the terms on which English capital was 
to be put at M. pe Lesseps’s service, the more excellent 
way of retaining the employment of the capital, but in- 
sisting on a proper return for it, has been ignored by the 
shipowners. The consequence is, that not only are no poli- 
tical advantages secured for the country, but the merely 
commercial advantages which are securedare, in the strict and 
older sense of the word, precarious entirely. What M. pe 
LessEps has given, M.pE Lessers can take away; and, with no 
impoliteness to our late distinguished guest, the main object 
of the negotiations ought to have been to put this question- 
able omnipotence out of M. pe Lesseps’s reach. The 
greatest and most glaring anomaly of the whole matter— 
that the votes possessed by the holders of nearly half the 
concern are about as numerous as those possessed by a 
tolerably prosperous Parisian shopkeeper who has invested 
his savings in “Suez”—remains untouched, though not, 
it is true, unnoticed or unprotested against. It is impos- 
sible not to remember that, though the new English de- 
cemvirate of directors, consisting in great part of men of 
business, will be far more influential than the old trium- 
virate of dummies, it will still be outvoteable at M. pE 
Lesseps’s goodwill and pleasure. The comité consultati/ 
which in another capacity seven of the ten are to form can 
with the greatest ease not be consulted, or, if consulted, its 
counsels can with equal ease be ignored. The “ increase to 
“a large extent of officials speaking English” is perfectly 
vague, and it is quite possible that it might be liberally 
construed in the letter, and yet utterly nullified in the 
spirit. An American, for instance, strongly afflicted with 
Anglophobia would not be a pleasant official for English- 
men to have to deal with ; yet that he would be an English- 
speaking official within the meaning of the Act nobody can 
possibly deny. 

It may be said that these suggestions are tinged with an 
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exaggerated suspicion, and that if bargains were to be made 
in such a spirit no bargains at all bees. = be possible. Unfor- 

a document which has appeared in reference to 
this very matter shows that it is not unjust or ungenerous 
to look pretty narrowly at agreements with the Suez Canal 
Company. M. ve Lesseps’s replies to Captain Rice’s charges 
are not calculated to inspire confidence of an enthusiastic 
kind in those persons who follow the not unreasonable prac- 
tice of judging the future by the past. For instance, 
audacity is a delightful and valuable quality. But when 
M. DE meets the charge of favouring French ships 
—a charge founded on statistics of the actual transit time 
—with the reply that this only shows that French vessels 
are faster than English, he is perhaps adopting the Dantonic 
recommendation rather too Titerally. In the first place, 
the statement is absurd in itself, and in the second, as 
there is supposed to be a maximum, and a very low 
maximum, speed for all vessels using the Canal, it is 
utterly inapplicable. The possessor of a fertility of re- 
source such as this is surely not wronged when his 
partners in such a very complicated game as the proposed 
changes in the Canal management object to having much 
room left for the operations of that fertility. It is un- 
necessary and would be tedious to go through M. pe 
Lesseps’s other replies ; it is sufficient to say that (especially 
those referring to the complaints about tugs and to the 
absence of skilled naval officers among the Canal employés) 
they are exposed to very much the same strictures as those 
just passed in the matter of the Speed v. Favour question. 
Indeed, it may probably be said, with the approval of 
most people who know and use the Canal, that Captain 
Ricr’s complaints remain in effect unanswered. It is there- 
fore not unjustifiable to look with some misgiving on the 
probable working of the new agreement. The clause, 
for instance, about the increase of English-speaking officials 
does not gain in attractiveness by being read in juxta- 
position with M. pe Lesseps’s answer to Captain Rice 
in reference to the present constitution of the pilot 
body. There is, however, no need to insist further on 
these details. For, after all, as has been said, the 
main point against the agreement is not that its de- 
tails are unsatisfactory from the commercial point of view, 
but that, satisfactory or unsatisfactory, they are drawn up, 
and in the nature of the case could not but be drawn 
up, from the commercial point of view only. M. pg Lessers 
is still in the position of a beneficent autocrat, octroyant a 
rather cheaper and more convenient passage over the road 
to India te the owners of India, the owners in large pro- 
portion of the road itself, the present masters of Egypt, the 
customers without whose custom the Canal would be bank- 
rupt to-morrow. This is an absurd position, a mischievous 
position, and a position altogether intolerable. Nor is it 
in any serious degree affected by the concessions now an- 
nounced, But it may be fairly granted that the shipowners, 
if they have not strengthened the position of the country, 
have, unlike the Government, done nothing to weaken it, 
and that they may plead that if the country will do nothing 
for them, they cannot be expected to go out of their way to 
do very much for the country. The failure of the Conven- 
tion, no doubt, made M. pe Lesseps in one way more ready 
to listen to reason, but its existence, if only as a transient 
historical fact, has no doubt made him in another way less 
willing to listen to reason than he otherwise would have 
been. If, in Mr. Lamproy’s famous words, England could 
“get another Government,” there would be no difficulty at 
all. 


ENGLAND AND THE PENINSULA. 


UR old allies the Portuguese are in the habit of letting 

us know at intervals of a year or so exactly what they 
think of us. It is, indeed, scarcely a year since they gave 
us the last proof of their friendship. The English Govern- 
ment, having found it necessary to provide for the defence 
of its subjects engaged in trade on the Congo, took the 
proper steps; and thereupon all Portugal, at least all Por- 
tugal which writes in newspapers, absolutely blazed with 
fury. The Cortes showed its patriotic indignation by 
promptly repudiating the national obligations, and thereby 
asserting the dignity of their illustrious kingdom. Later 
we have learnt that, when a Portuguese court has a chance 
of deciding on a maritime case in which Englishmen are 
engaged, it has one rule of procedure, and acts on a lumi- 


nous principle. The Englishman must in every case be 
found to be in the wrong—justice and the evidence to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Now it appears that they have 
another grievance, and are airing it with all their ac- 
customed sense of the becoming. As very careful readers 


happen to be mally distinguished, or are not such a 
raree-show as His Majesty the Shah of Persia. He has 
been put up at Claridge’s, and invited to dinner by his 
distant cousins the Prince or Wates and the Dukes of 
EpinpurGH and Campripce. He has been conducted over 
arsenals, manufactories, and show-places in general, and 
everything has apparently gone on in the usual way. 
Looked at from Lisbon, these things have a very different 
ap ce. The Crown Prince has, so everybody at 
Lisbon sees, been most grossly insulted. What invitations 
he has received have been quite insufficient, and invitations 
which should have been sent have been withheld. He 
has not only not been invited to lodge in Bucking- 
ham Palace, but has had to pay a bill of 50,000 reis— 
that is, about ten pounds sterling—every day at 
Claridge’s. There are mysterious and ugly stories about 
illuminations, and a ball and an invitation which never 
came ; altogether it is a repetition on a larger scale of the 
hissing and hooting of the noble Paris mob, and the Eng- 
lish people may consider themselves reprimanded and 
reduced to that level accordingly. The explanation of this 
brutal conduct is obvious to every discerning person in 
Lisbon and Madrid. It is all our resentment at a certain 
Germano-Portuguese alliance, of which no Englishman 
ever yet saw the face in the mirror of imagination—to 
adopt the style of Hans: Bana as most appropriate to 
these remarkable circumstances. Don Emitio CasTeLar is 
as ready as ever, and has his reading of the riddle pat. 
“ England,” as he says in his luminous, statesmanlike style, 
“sees with disgust the projected alliances of the Latin 
“ countries with the Northern Empires.” It pains Don 
Emirio to see “the arrogance of England” offer the cold 
shoulder, and not the appropriate stanza, to the princely off- 
spring of Bracanza. We have all heard of the alliance 
between the giant and the dwarf; but it is not on record 
that their enemies cherished a particular resentment against 
the latter. Besides, we are under the impression that the 
giant is on the whole our friend, and has no reason to be 
anything else. We have the belief, too, that the giant is, 
as the strong usually are, quiet and not given to needless 
breaking of heads. Therefore we have no objection to his 
making what friends he pleases. 


The case is not one calling for serious argument or ex- 
postulation. If the spiteful gabble of the Portuguese and 
the solemn nonsense of Don Emiiio Casretar are entitled 
to any attention, it is certainly not because of their in- 
trinsic importance. Nations which have had losses may 
be allowed to console themselves by tall talk, and the 
indulgence is particularly due when the losses include 
intelligence, energy, and self-respect. As for Don Emi1io, 
we have his like at home—less fluent, less magniloquent, 
and less foolish, but essentially the same. The far-sighted 
journalist who foresees every possible combination, who 
has ideas about the reconstruction of Poland, and can 
almost tell us when to expect the return of the Cocq- 
cigrues, is a well-known figure. On the whole, it is safest 
to conclude that this storm in a teacup only means that 
all Portuguese love big words, and that their journalists 
love to play at dealing with large questions. It is as well, 
however, not to overlook the fact that abuse of England is 
always well received in Spain or Portugal. We find it 
hard to understand why we should be particularly disliked 
by peoples who, as we put it, are under particular obliga- 
tions to us. The version of the accepted in the 
Peninsula is altogether different. There are few Spani 
or Portuguese who are aware of the existence of England 
at all, who do not firmly believe that we have used them as 
tools and grown rich at their expense. Even now we are 
supposed to be slowly sucking their blood by a nefarious 
system of usury. It is an article of faith with most 
Spaniards that if the smuggling trade at Gibraltar, which 
is entirely in their own hands, could be put a stop 
to, the whole commercial prosperity of fand would 
vanish as rapidly as a ghost at cockcrow. @ average 
Portuguese has learnt from the long alliance between the 


oO e daily papers are aware the Urown Frince 
Portueat has lately been on a visit to this country. As 
far as most of us are aware, he has been received very 
much as other members of Royal families are who do not 
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countries to hold similar opinions in a more pronounced 
form. His view of the relations between Portugal and 
England is somewhat like the delusion of the coloured gen- 
tlemen of Barbadoes who distinguished themselves at a 
certain dignity ball. 

It will be at least prudent to keep these opinions and this 
hostility in mind at the present moment. From the reports 
in the papers it appears that negotiations have again been 
begun for a treaty of commerce with Spain, and that the 
way has been prepared for it by a very large concession on 
the part of England, for which no sufficient equivalent has 
been given. The Spaniards, as is well known, have long 
complained that the English system of import dues on wine 
has weighed heavily upon theircommerce. Spanish wine is very 
alcoholic, and little or none of it contains less than 26 degrees. 
It is obvious therefore that the cheap wines of Spain are at a 
disadvantage as compared with the French, which pay only a 
shilling a gallon, since they cannot be imported without pay- 
ment of custom dues, which they are not high-priced enough 
to bear. People who are acquainted with the ordinary 
cheap wines of the Peninsula will incline to the opinion that 
the grievance is almost imaginary. No matter how cheap 
it may be; the “vino comun” of Spain will not be drunk 
in England until it has been made much more drinkable. 
Some ground of complaint the Spaniards have had, however, 
and in retaliation they put penal duties on English imported 
goods. Negotiations for a treaty were begun last year, but 
broken ‘off, because the Spaniards refused to make any 
coneession. Now it — that the English Government 
hos deeided to yield. e scale of alcoholic strength up to 
which the one shilling per gallon duty only will be 
levied is to be raised from 26 degrees to 30 degrees. In 
return the Spaniards will again put English trade on the 
footing of the most favoured nation. Later on, a com- 
mercial treaty will be made which it is hoped will further 
improve our position. It is, perhaps, early to decide 
whether the negotiations have even got so far, but the 
report’ may be accepted as probable. Anything which 
seems to promise an increased freedom of trade is sure to 
be weleomed in England, and the concession of the Govern- 
inent will certainly not be unpopular. It may nevertheless 
be doubted: whether we shall obtain any considerable con- 
cession’ from the Spaniards to compensate for the dis- 
turbance certain to be caused to the Revenue. The “ most 
“ favoured nations ” are allowed to import as little as possible 
into Spain, and it is very doubtful whether our trade will 
be sensibly increased by the abolition of the penal 
dues. It is still more doubtful whether we shall 
obtain any further relaxation of the Spanish tariff. The 
protectionist party is strong everywhere, and has the 
enthusiastic support of the Catalans—by far the richest 
and most energetic portion of the Spanish people. The 
leaders of this party will be able to point to the raising of 
the alcoholic scale as a proof that England may be trusted 
to yield to pressure, and is totally unable to retaliate. It 
would be foolish to shirk the fact that nobody can feel con- 
fident of the continued existence of any Spanish Govern- 
ment or of its fidelity to its engagements. If at any future 
day the Spaniards think themselves entitled to fresh con- 
cessions, they will have no scruple in endeavouring to 
extort them by reimposing the penal dues. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


Ts meeting of the American Congress causes little of 
the excitement or anxiety which attends the beginning 
ofan English Parliamentary Session. On the present occa- 
sion no important legislative measure is proposed, and in ordi- 
nary times the House of Representatives exercises but little 
supervision over domestic or foreign policy, while the Senate 
concerns itself principally with the distribution of patronage. 
Until lately the Session which immediately preceded a 
Presidential election excited a certain interest by the indi- 
cations which were afforded of the probable result of the 
impending contest ; but general attention has lately been 
principally fixed on the comparative claims of three or 
four competitors for the office of Speaker. The appointment 
rested with the Democrats, who represent a large majority in 
the House; and the pee had no difficulty in finding pre- 
sentable candidates. . RANDALL, who has held the oflice 
before, Mr. Car.istz, and Mr. Cox were perhaps equally 


competent to preside over the debates ; but at the present 
momentthechoice wasnot without political significance. The | 


real question atissue was, whether the Democratic party would 
be well advised in preferring a Protectionist or a.sppporter 
of a revenue tariff as its nominee for the Presidency. By 

an arrangement, which seems to foreigners in some respects 
anomalous, the Speaker appoints all the Committees of the 
House, including those which control or originate commer- 
cial and fiscal legislation. It was known that Mr, Ranpauu 
would use the power for the purpose of preventing changes 
in the present tariff ; and, consequently, his election would 
have i a that the Democratic party was not prepared to 
cast itself loose from the cause of domestic monopoly. The 
division which has long existed in the party will probably 
continue for some time longer, with the result of leaving the 
question open. For the present, the bulk of the Republican 
party professes to be satisfied with the election of Mr. 
CarRLIsLe as Speaker. They hope that the declaration of 
the Democratic majority of the House in favour of a revenue 
tariff will alienate the Protectionist section of the party. 
The Republicans, on their part, are not wholly unanimous in 
their support of protective duties. When the time comes 
for a sweeping change there will probably be a recon- 
struction of parties. 

The next Presidential election will be decided on the 
usual principle, by a mere trial of strength; and 
the chances are at present in favour of the Democrats. 
A recent victory in Virginia furnishes reasonable ground 
for the expectation that they will secure every Southern 
State. The defeat of Manone, who was regarded on plau- 
sible grounds as a traitor to his party, is peculiarly accept- 
able to the orthodox Democrats. His election as Senator 
had been obtained by a proposal to repudiate a part of the 
State debt by a process which was called readjustment. 
In the Senate Maunong, though he was nominally a Demo- 
crat, constantly acted with the Republicans; and in return 
for his vote he was allowed to dispose of the Federal patron- 
age in his State. 1t seems to be understood that Virginia 
will now return to its former party allegiance. Another 
contest, though it was decided in favour of the Republican 
candidate, has relieved the Democratic party from the 
claims of a dangerous pretender to the Presidency. General 
Butter has been defeated in Massachusetts, though by a 
narrow majority, and he is therefore not considered eligible 
as a nominee; yet he has effected so many political 
surprises in his time that he may perhaps once more dis- 
appoint general expectation. His singular career has 
proved that he possesses extraordinary versatility and 
vigour. Before the war he was a Democrat ; he has since 
been leader of the Republican party in the House of 
Representatives; and General Grant, who was then 
President, revoked an appointment to one of the highest 
posts in the public service merely because his nominee was 
personally unfriendly to General Butter. His next ap- 
pearance was as the leader of the Greenback repudiators, 
and as the ally of the anarchist Californian adventurer 
Kearney. After all his changes, General BuTLER was 
elected by a Democratic majority Governor of Massa- 
chusetts ; and if he had obtained re-election he would have 
been largely supported at the next year’s Convention as 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

The party will now perhaps select Mr. TrnpEN, who was 
deprived by a fraud of the Presidency in 1876; but it is 
never prudent to anticipate with confidence the result of 
a nominating Convention. General Hancock, who was the 
Democratic candidate in 1880, is generally respected ; but 
some of his supporters resented a letter published during 
the contest in which he avowed Protectionist opinions. The 
Republican party will not repeat the mistake of proposing 
General Grant for a third term of office. Mr. Buatng, Mr. 
ConxiinG, and Mr. SHerman perhaps still retain the favour 
of their respective followers ; but their notoriety has lately 
abated with the termination of the internal dissensions of 
the party. It is not impossible that Mr. Arrnur may 
obtain a renomination. At the last election he was 
chosen Vice-President, in reward of the services which he 
had rendered to the Republicans as an astute party manager. 
Since his succession to General GARFIELD he has exhibited 
prudence and discretion; and he has the more definite 
merit of having administered with good faith the new 
regulations affecting the Civil Service. The heads 
of departments have been instructed to recommend 
candidates for promotion on the ground of merit, with- 
out reference to political connexion. It must be diffi- 
cult for a veteran politician to discontinue the employ- 
ment of the.familiar machinery of patronage. The 
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coarse Democratic who long since invented the 
phrase of “the spoils to the victors” has been imitated by 
all his successors of both parties almost down to the present 
time. The public opinion which has of late years been 
slowly forming in favour of a more decorous system seems 
at last to have prevailed over the popular tradition. It 
remains to be seen whether, in the absence of great political 
issues, it will be possible to keep parties together without 
the bond of personal interest. Mr. Artur, if he should 
be re-elected, will have some advantages in trying the new 
experiment. A Democratic successor, after more than 
twenty years of Republican supremacy, will be subject to 
adverse pressure from his party. It will be plausibly con- 
tended that the Republicans who fill nearly all public 
offices deserve little credit for objecting to arbitrary changes. 
It is not surprising that speculations as to the result of next 
year’s election should excite greater interest than the formal 
address of the actual Presipent to Congress. 

The American people may well hear with complacency 
the repetition year after year of commonplace congratula- 
tions which are always well-founded. The Republic is the 
richest, the strongest, and, if average intelligence is re- 
garded, perhaps the most enlightened of all civilized com- 
munities. There is no foreign enemy to fear; and the vast 
extent of the Union renders even the absurd fiscal policy 
comparatively innocuous. Perfect Free-trade among fifty 
millions of producers and consumers thinly scattered over 
an enormous area corrects in some degree the evils which 
result from the discouragement of foreign trade. The only 
financial difficulties arise from a too abundant revenue, 
collected from taxpayers, not because it is required, but on 
account of its indirect results. The danger of social revolu- 
tion, which weighs on almost every country in Europe, 
is contemplated in America with well-founded in- 
difference. In no part of the world is_ wilder 
nonsense talked by demagogues, and on some occasions 
subversive doctrines have produced local disturbances of 
order ; but where the great majority of the population has 
something to lose, and where the remainder may reasonably 
expect to acquire property, there is no risk of serious 
attempts at public robbery or so-called nationalization. 
Nowhere else is society in such a condition of stable 
equilibrium. Occasional scandals and anomalies penetrate 
little way below the surface. 

It is not known that Congress in thepresent Session will 
have any important business to transact, though the 
PRESIDENT recommends a certain fiscal policy, and even 
refers to a future modification of the tariff. The altera- 
tions which were made last year have not yet been 
practically tested; and neither party is prepared to intro- 
duce @ new commercial system. The laws and regula- 
tions affecting the Civil Service cannot yet require 
amendment; and there is no agitation’on any subject. 
The PresIDENT displays some ingenuity in finding sufficient 
material for a series of references to foreign policy. The 
precautions against pauper immigration which he recom- 
mends belong to the province rather of domestic legislation 
than of diplomacy. Questions about fisheries and other 
trifling differences occasionally furnish ground for nego- 
tiation ; but there is happily no ground of quarrel between 
England and the United States. A quarter of a century 
ago no Presidential Message was thought complete without 
the use of menaces or complaints which have long since 
been forgotten. The meeting of Congress is now anticipated 
without uneasiness, either at home or abroad, though the 
old fashion of professing to wish that the Session was at an 
end is still not altogether discontinued. At present there 
is not even an opportunity of applying or re-affirming the 
Mowroe doctrine. The end of the war between Chili and 
Peru would reduce Mr. Buarye himself, if he were in office, 
to a condition of non-interference. 


FRANCE AND TONQUIN. 


Cees Papers about the French difficulty in Tonquin 
continue to accumulate, but the quarrel is very much 
where it was months ago. M. Ferry makes speeches and 
advances entirely unfounded assertions, thé Marquess TsENG 
publishes his despatches, dnd then comes a ponderous 
Yellow-book ;. but at the end of it all nobody is any wiser 
than he was before. After all this talk it is obvious that 
both parties are unwilling to, fight, and that they are not 
the less drifting into a position .which will make war in- 
evitable. France will not retire till it has-obtained some 


solid compensation for the losses it has already suffered and 
the trouble it has taken. What that compensation is we 


have not been told. If the Chinese are better informed, 
which is doubtful, they are manifestly of opinion that it ix 
something which cannot be conceded. In all p ility, 
the Chinese are no better informed than the European 
journalist, for the very satisfactory reason that the French 
do not know themselves. M. Lion Renavuit’s Committee 
think that a compromise may be made if France gains 
some striking success; but it has apparently not sug- 
gested itself to these gentlemen that the victory they 
hope for might well be only the beginning of still 
more serious troubles. A -natured Russian critic 
has been at the pains to explain to the French that, if 
they really wish to damage China seriously, they can 
easily do it by helping the rebels who are sure to make 
their appearance whenever the Empire gets into difficulties, 
This ingenious Russian gentleman is doubtless perfectly in 
the right ; but the princes and nobles who govern China 
may be trusted to see that for themselves. They may 
reasonably draw the conclusion that the French would be 
such formidable neighbours that it would be better to fight 
them at once. If they are fought while they are at a dis- 
tance, they may be kept at a distance ; whereas.if they once 
reach the frontier of Yunnan, they will be always at hand 
to hold just that portion of the population of the Empire 
which is most disposed to rebel. If the mandarins really 
think that they may have to choose between fighting the 
French alone or the French in alliance with rebels, 
they may reasonably select the former as the less danger- 
ous course. It is this uncertainty as to the future which 
makes the situation so dangerous. On neither side is 
there any apparent readiness to undertake a war except 
as the alternative to something worse. For France that 
something is an ignominious retreat; for China it is the 
immediate neighbourhood of a strong, active, and meddle- 
some European Power. Unfortunately, France can hardly 
retreat now without disgrace, or save itself except by doing 
what China will look upon as an intolerable provocation. 

The methods of French diplomacy are not of a kind to 
reassure Chinese statesmen. After reading some of the 
later despatches now published in the Yellow-book, they 
may find cause to be afraid of the distinguo of M. Ferry. 
When that stern and virtuous Republican was asked what 
he meant by saying in last October that the possession of 
Tonquin was the object for which the French were fighting, 
he hastened to offer explanations which are well calculated 
to make the rulers of China reflect seriously on the dangers 
of having a French force anywhere within striking lis- 
tance of their frontier. ‘By the possession of Tonquin,” said 
M. Ferry, “all I mean is the right to buy and sell in peace.” 
The French wish to see the treaty of 1874 with Annam 
properly executed, and that does not give them the sove- 
reignty over Tonquin; it really only provides for their 
right to protect their traders. To make his meaning per- 
fectly plain, M. Ferry points out that he has also talked 
of “the conquest of China, of her four hundred million 
“ consumers, which conquest was to be effected by European 
“ products and producers.” He asks the Marquess TsEN« to 
compare these two statements, and remember that France 
has of course no intention of conquering China. If he will 
only do that, he will see that it cannot possibly have any 
designs of an unpleasant character on Tonquin. It is very 
possible that the Chinese Ambassador and his Government 
may draw quite a different conclusion. They may reason- 
ably say that “the possession of Tonquin,” however harm- 
less these words may be intended to be, has "yee 
resulted in the presence of M. Harmanp, and General 
Bover’s soldiers and Admiral Courser’s gunboats on the 
Red River. A claim to trade has grown with astounding 
rapidity into a war for dominion, or something so like it 
that the unassisted human intellect can see no difference. 
In exactly the same way “ the conquest of China” by means 
of “European products and producers” may mean some- 
thing much less innocent than articles de Paris and light 
wines. The products may take the form of gunboats, and 
the producers may be represented by generals or admirals. 
A uniform experience has taught Orientals that European 
traders have a way of bringing garrisons after them. ‘The 
Chinese can have no wish to see their country made the 
subject of an attempt to imitate the formation of the British 
Empire in India. 

Meanwhile, though a compromise is still talked about and 
is even still possible, neutral European Powers are reported 
to be taking their measures for a war. An outbreak of 
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violence against foreigners is among its most probable con- 
sequences. Neutrals settled in the Treaty ports might be 
made to suffer for the French. As a precaution against this 
danger, Germany is reported to have proposed a naval 
demonstration in front of Canton. It is self-evident that 
European Powers and the Government of the United States 
will have to take some measures to protect traders settled 
in Chinese ports; but the mere preparation for taking the 
necessary steps brings us at once to the most serious of all 
the possible consequences of a war between France and 
China. The Treaty ports are parts of the Chinese Empire, 
and France would have a technical right to bombard 
or blockade them in case of war. Is the interference 
of neutrals to extend to preventing a bombardment or 
blockade? If it is, the so-called neutrals will undoubtedly 
render most effectual aid to China. If it does not, it 
is only too likely that the Chinese will make no distinc- 
tion between foreigners of one race and another; and 
in that case the necessity of active interference will be 
forced on every civilized nation which has interests in the 
country. The radical change which has been made in the 
position of foreign States towards China is not the least 
offensive result of French policy in the East. Hitherto all 
civilized nations have acted together in dealing with the 
Chinese, and had succeeded in arriving at a peaceful 
arrangement of their relations. Thanks to the colonial 
policy of M. Ferry, that will no longer be the case. There 
must either be division among Europeans, and then China 
will be able to play off one against the other to the damage 
of all; or else neutrals will be compelled to take part in 
hostilities which they have not provoked and by which 
they must necessarily suffer serious loss. A unanimous 
declaration that no interference with neutral trade would 
be tolerated would be the simplest course under the cir- 
cumstances, as well as a legitimate measure of self-defence. 
It would be justified, if any further justification were needed, 
by the ambiguity with which the French have been pleased 
to cover their proceedings. Such a step is, for obvious 
reasons, not likely to be taken ; and it is therefore all the 
more necessary that the British squadron in Chinese waters 
should be strengthened so as to bear some proportion to the 
interests it will have to defend. 


ITALIAN POLITICS. 


WE have before us a curious speech recently delivered 
at Palermo by Signor Crispi. This gentleman, as 
many of our readers may know, is one of the leaders of the 
new, as he was of the old, Party of the Left in Italy. In 
former days he was an associate of Mazzin1; but, like 
nearly all the associates of the great agitator, was drawn 
from his side by the perception that the Monarchical party 
could, and the Democratic party could not, redeem and 
unify Italy. He sat in opposition in the Italian Chamber 
during the long period in which the Right held office ; and 
when, in the year 1876, the Left for the first time came into 
power, was esteemed one of the leaders of his party. From 
1876 until recently the history of that party has consisted 
in no small measure of internal intrigues among the various 
sections of which it is composed; and few persons have 
memories good enough to recall the various changes of 
Ministry which have taken place within the last seven 
years, the Left all along remaining in power. Signor 
CrisPI was at one time Minister of the Interior; but, 
owing to reasons into which we do not care to enter, was 
compelled to resign office. Till lately the Left has been in 
name, though not in reality, a homogeneous party, and the 
premiership in Italy has alternated between its two chief 
members, Signor Depretis and Signor Carroi1. The most 
noticeable achievement of the Left was to change the 
franchise from a very limited one to one exceedingly demo- 
cratic; but this can hardly be called a party victory, in- 
asmuch as a large portion of the Right agreed to the 
measure in principle. The general election which fol- 
lowed did not destroy the supremacy of the Left; but 
as time went on it became clear that reasonable men in 
all parts of the country were tired of a policy the aim 
and spirit of which seemed to consist only in the per- 
petual substitution of one Minister for another. The result 
has been a schism in the ranks. Signor Crispi, Signor 
Carroul (ex-Prime Minister), and Signor Nicorera, besides 
two other ex-Ministers, have with their respective followers 
formed a new party of their own, while Signor Dgepretis, 
with his followers, now receive the friendly support of a 


large portion of the Right. It is recognized that the Right, 
being in a minority both in Parliament and in the country, 
and the Left being hopelessly torn by internal factions, some 
such arrangement among the more moderate men on both 
sides is, at least for the present, the best that can be found. 

We have often pointed out in these columns that no vital 
differences now separate parties in Italy; nor are such 
differences likely to arise until the Clerical party comes for- 
ward into politics in a body, and with a definite programme. 
Let us see, now, what grounds Signor Crispi and his friends 
have to give for adding one more to the countless schisms 
which distract the Italian Chamber. In the first place, he 
alleges that Clericalism is the enemy which the new party is 
to withstand. To most people it will appear that Clericalism 
has had in Italy an amount of withstanding which might 
ry ae who did not wish to apply the old formula 
of “drowning the kings in the blood of the priests.” Never 
in all history has the Catholic Church received harder 
blows than during the present generation in Italy, and 
at the hands of statesmen whom Signor Crisp would 
regard as Conservatives. But although he represents it 
still as the most dangerous of all enemies, he has nothing 
to suggest beyond the vague phrase of “ opposing it.” 
“ What,” he asks, “can you oppose to this vast creation 
“ which has no earthly limits, and which pursues men even 
“ into the heavens?” The newspapers, he says, cannot do 
so, because so few ple read them. The Democratic 
Associations cannot, use many have broken up and 
many others are ina stateof confusion. Honest individuals 
are few, and are without ideas in common. The Govern- 
ment does nothing. What, then, we may ask, is to be the 
remedy for this alarming state of things? ‘“ Call together,” 
he says, “ men of good intention (di buona volunta).” But 
it is clear that, if they are few and have no ideas in 
common, much good cannot come from calling them together. 
And if the mass of the people will not read the papers, and 
the Democratic Associations are in the habit of breaking 
up and, till then, of being in confusion, it is equally clear 
that either the Italian people are so little interested in 
serious politics that the well-organized Clerical party can 
gain an easy victory over them, or else that this party is 
not the bugbear that Signor Crispr makes it out to be. 
The truth of the matter is that neither is the case. The 
average Italian takes, it is true, little interest, and still less 
active part, in politics; but one thing he has done, and 
would in case of need do again, and that is most promptly 
to put an end to any active endeavours on the part of the 
Vatican to regain what it has lost. The object of the 
skilful abstinence of the Catholic party from taking any 
share in Italian politics was not only that it declined to 
recognize the new state of things in Italy, but also, and 
still more, to allow the disorganization of the Chamber to 
go from bad to worse. Had a compact body of Clerical 
deputies been present in the Chamber, there would have 
existed a genuine Conservative or reactionary party, round 
which all the Conservative and reactionary elements in 
the country could have grouped themselves. But they, by 
order of Pius IX., abstained from politics. Né eletti né 
elettort was their maxim. The consequence was that the 
Chamber for years consisted of men among whom there 
was little difference of principle, with the natural result 
that personal motives a intrigues took the place which 
should have been held by public objects. 


We have looked in vain through the programme of the 
“ New Left,” and through the speech of Signor Crisp1, to 
find anything but personal ambition and vanity to explain 
the foundation of a new party. The programme is set forth 
in vague and general terms, and contains hardly anything 
to which reasonable men of every party would not gladly 
subscribe. To attend to the needs of the poor, to resist 
aggression on the part of the Church, to be inspired by 
principles of justice and humanity, to render the country 
prosperous at home and respected abroad, and to do many 
other things of the same kind, is exactly what men of each 
and every party are always anxious to profess. But for 
this very reason such professions give us no criterion by 
which to distinguish one party from another. Nor, in the 
speech by which Signor Crispi expounds his programme, 
do we find much to help us out of our difficulty. Where 
he is definite, there he is absurd. Thus, ing of the 
clergy, he declares that its function is “ prayer and prayer 
“ only,” and adds that not only education and other such 
offices, but works of charity, the conversion of sinners, and 
the —— morality, belong entirely to the State. This 
is surely most original definition of the respective 
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functions of Church and State which has ever been invented. 
The speech in question, we may remark, is entitled “ La 
“ Buona Novella,” or “Glad Tidings.” We are told therein 
that the “ Moderates” have a thirst for power, which we 
conceive to be false as regards Italy and untrue as a 
general historical fact—a thirst for power being character- 
istic of extreme men of whatever party. He goes on to 
say that society cannot exist without religion ; but if the 
Church is to do nothing but pray, it follows that all the 
other functions of a Church must be undertaken by the 
State—which can only mean that the State itself must 
become theocratic. The State, therefore, is to inculcate 
religion and administer the sacraments, while the Church 
is to pray hard for it all the time. Such nonsense can an 
orator talk and an audience swallow. But how a clever 
man can revise the proofs of such a speech and publish it 
in a printed form passes our comprehension. We read 
further that “ immoral Governments, and those which are 
“ without the sentiment of justice, lead States to perdition,” 
which assertion was received with loud cheering. To such 
maxims, of which the speech chiefly consists, every person, 
whether his views are Imperial, Monarchical, Republican, 
or Communistic, will readily assent; though it needs a 
peculiar audience to greet such truisms with loud ap- 
plause. We cannot find in the speech any justification 
whatever of the new party, though this was its avowed 
object. Beyond a little crude nonsense, which sane men 
of all parties would reject, we find nothing in it but 
vague generalities with which sane men of all parties 
could agree. But it is significant as an illustration of 
the vice which has been for ages inherent in Italian 
political life, and which, more than anything else, brought 
about the ruin of Italy in the sixteenth century—the vice 
of regarding men only and not measures also. It dis- 
plays also another and hardly less pernicious vice—that of 
what is termed “ Regionalismo.” The new Left is, in a 
special degree, the party of the South—that is to say, of the 
least educated, both politically and morally, among the 
provinces of Italy. During the last twenty years this has 
been a most constant and important fact in Italian politics. 
The most capable, moral, and civilized portion of the 
country has been more and more under the control of the 
baser part of the population. It was not without reason 
that Cavour deplored the inevitable necessity of annexing 
the South. The necessity was inevitable; but it will be 
long before the true Italy of the North and Centre will be 
genuinely united with the half-spurious population of the 
South. 


MR. DOBBS'S VICTORY. 


HERE is reason to fear that the great majority of 
London householders have been pluming themselves to 

no purpose upon the decision in Doxss v. The Grand 
Junction Waterworks Company. They know that wherever 
the water-rate has hitherto been assessed upon the gross 
annual value of a house, it must now be assessed on the 
net annual value, and they naturally assume that they, 
equally with Mr. Dogss, will benefit by his victory over 
the common enemy. In establishing, upon the authority 
of the House of Lords, that the Water Companies are 
wrong, and that in future the net value is the only value 
that can be taken into account, Mr. Dopss has not 
only, they think, saved himself some 4l. a year, but has 
also conferred a proportionate benefit upon every one of 
his brother-householders, and thus brought up the loss to 
the shareholders in the various Companies to quite a re- 
spectable figure. By rights, of course, this last conse- 
quence ought to give pleasure to no one; but the relations 
between the Water Companies and the public have of late 
become so tense that it is by no means certain that to many 
householders the shareholders’ loss is not almost as much 
an object of desire as their own gain. It is painful to 
have to say that the greater of this exultation is alto- 
gether without foundation. Mr. Doss has won his cause, 
and the point at issue between him and the Water Com- 
ny was exactly what it has been stated to be. But Mr. 
BBs’s triumph will only be shared by those who are in Mr. 
Dosss’s identical position. Wherever the occupier is also 
the owner, whether of the freehold or of a ground lease, 
there the judgment given yesterday week will apply. The 
occupier pays no rent; the “annual value” is, conse- 
quently, the basis on which the water-rate is to be calcu- 
lated ; and the House of Lords has now decided that by 


annual value is meant net value. But by far the larger 
number of London householders own neither the freehold 
nor the ground lease of their house. All that they have is 
the ordinary lease for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. 
Now the important incident of a lease of this kind is that 
the tenant pays rent, and, if he does, all questions about 
and net value are at once disposed of. The water-rate 
is to be calculated on the annual value of a house where the 
actual amount of the rate cannot be asceriained. Where 
the actual amount of the rate can be ascertained, that and 
not the annual value is to be the basis of the estimate. In 
all cases, therefore, where the payments demanded by the 
Water Companies before the decision of Friday week have 
not been expressly based on gross instead of net value they 
will be demanded still. The rent can be ascertained, and 
the question as to the exact meaning of value cannot arise. 

Still, the minority of London occupiers who are also 
owners of their houses—at all events, in the sense that 
they do not pay rent—is considerable, and for their sakes 
as well as his own Mr. Dospps may be congratulated. The 
truth is, that the system on which Londoners pay for their 
water is so inequitable that anything which honestly 1 - 
duces the amount paid is a gain. The fact that Parliam: ot 
acted without thought when it made annual value in the 
one case, and actual rent in the other, the basis of the 
water-rate, is not indeed an excuse for confiscation. The 
Companies have spent money on the faith that this is to 
remain the law, and if it is ever again proposed to buy their 
undertakings, the price paid must be calculated on the 
assumption that their earnings will continue to be made 
on this footing. But no amount of custom will ever make 
it seem reasonable that of two houses in which the same 
amount of water is used, one shall be charged as much 
again as the other because it happens to stand in a fashion- 
able street. The hostility so generally felt to the London 
Water Companies will not abate so long as the price 
charged for water bears no relation to the amount sup- 
plied. It is satisfactory, however, to know that Mr. Dosps’s 
water-rate will in future be estimated on a net value of 
118/. instead of a gross value of 1401. The wrong prin- 
ciple remains in force, but the application of it becomes 
somewhat less severe in his and all similar cases. 

In reckoning up the blessings of which Mr. Dopss has 
been the channel, we must not omit the refreshing element 
of common sense which Lord Bramwetu’s judgment intro- 
duced into the case. Put shortly, his reasoning comes to 
this. Annual value must mean net value, because, pro- 
perly speaking, net value is the only value that exists. 
The value of a house is the sum of money which is or might 
be paid by the occupier and pocketed by the owner after all 
outgoings have been allowed for. What is paid for rates 
and taxes, or for repairs, or for insurance, is no part of the 
value. It is something that has to be deducted before the 
value can be got at. Gross value has no more connexion 
with actual value than the height of a mountain above the 
sea has to do with the length of the ascent from its actual 
base. What the traveller who proposes to climb it wants 
to know is how many feet he will have to mount from the 
level out of which it rises, and what the owner of a house 
wants to know is how much rent he may look for after all the 
expenses which he has to pay in the course of getting it have 
been actually paid. That is the value of the house. Gross 
value is an expression which is sometimes convenient be- 
cause it stands for the rent before these deductions have 
been made. But, though the phrase is convenient, it is 
quite inaccurate, and it has no claim to be taken as the 
annual value of the house unless the Legislature has ex- 
pressly enacted that it shall be so taken. In every other 
case value means net value. The word has had usage 
alike from lawyers and political economists, and it was time 
its cause should be espoused by a judge so little bound by 
irrational conventions as Lord BramweE.. 


G1U0CO DEL PALLONE. 


ANY es are more scientific than Pallone, but there are 

few which appear so striking toan uninstructed spectator.’ A 
stranger who enters a tennis-court for the first time is quite unable 
to appreciate the skill of the players. Their finest strokes are 
made with apparent ease and for p he finds it diflicult 
to understand. The chases and eries, and so forth, are 
so many riddles which his unaided intellect is unable to solve, 
and he is not unlikely to mistake the worse for the better 
side. However fine the play may be, he soon wearies of it, unless 
there be some one near to explain the motive of every stroke. 
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Pallone, though a far simpler game, is, to the layman, a prettier 
sight. The lithe players, in their white linen clothes, their red or 
blue scarfs, and their huge knobbed gauntlets, spring with tiger-like 
agility to meet the hard heavy ball, and send it flying to the other 
end of the court with a force which every spectator can appreciate. 
The boldest hits are generally the best, and when one of unusual 
vigour is given, or an unexpected but successful bound is made, 
the lookers-on applaud with an enthusiasm such as Northern 
crowds rarely display. At moments the excitement becomes in- 
tense, and no attempt is made either to suppress or to conceal it. 
Even foreigners are carried away by it now and then, and those 
who have been present at a great match are not unlikely to return 
to the court as often as they have an opportunity. 

An Englishman would suppose that the Italian onlookers, who 
take so lively an interest in the game, were themselves players ; in 
all probability there are hardly a dozen present who ever put on a 
gauntlet. In these days, when a mild form of athleticism is be- 
coming fashionable in Italy, a few of the younger members of 
the clubs may occasionally spend a leisure morning in play, but 
they never exhibit their skill in public; it is for the professionals 
that the courts are built and kept up. Thus, for most of its 
devotees Pallone is rather a show than a game; it is popular in 
Italy, not as cricket, but as horse-racing is popular in England. 
When players of celebrity meet, the betting is high, and large 
sims are promised them by their backers in case of victory. Under 
these conditions, it is not strange that ugly rumours should at 
times be current. It is said that the two sides will occasionally 
meet in private, compare the promises that have been made them, 
arrange the issue of the match accordingly, and then divide the 
profits ; but no outsider can know whether there is any truth in 
such reports. 

The pallone-court is from ninety to a hundred metres in length, 
and from twenty-five to thirty in breadth, and is open to the 
sky. The whole of this space, which must of course be kept 

fectly smooth and even, is enclosed by a wall one metre 
igh, at the right corners of which masts are placed. Besides 
this, there are two other walls, one to the left of the player 
five or six metres high, and one to his right which may be 
of any height; the higher it is the easier the game becomes, 
as the fewer balls will pass over it. ‘The so-called cordino in 
terra—a straight line of tiles raised three centimetres above the 
ground—divides the inclosure into two equal parts, and along 
the whole left side of the court runs a covered drain, which kee 
the ground dry, and also forms an important feature in the game. In 
earlier times it was probably an open ditch, and, as far as the rules 
are concerned, it still remains one, as the balls that strike the 
covering of the drain, as well as those which fall short of or upon 
the cordino or pass outside the corner masts, are fal/i—that is, 
they count against the player. At one end of the court stands 
the trampolino—a structure of elastic wood, very similar to a 
diving or spring board, which is about four metres long, and 
rises gradually to a height of sixty centimetres, the slope being 
towards the centre of the court. 

The balls used are made of leather stuffed with chopped hay; but, 
before the game commences, water is forced into them, so that they 
become as hard, and almost as heavy, as stones. Some are about 
the size of a tennis, others considerably larger than a cricket, ball; 
and which are to be used is often the most difficult point to settle 
in arranging a match. It is a great advantage to powerful men 
when the heavier balls are chosen, while those who depend on 
their agility and sharpness of sight rather than their muscular 
strength prefer the smaller ones. In striking an instrument is 
used which, for want of a better name, we may call a gauntlet. It 
is a piece of solid wood, hollowed out so as to admit the hand; a 
stout rod is left in the centre, which is firmly grasped; while two 
thin diagonal slips separate the first from the second, and the third 
from the fourth, finger. To Englishmen this may appear a very 
inconvenient arrangement, but it must be remembered the Italians 
even in fencing are accustomed to hold the rapier by the cross- 
bar of the hilt, which they tie to the wrist. The outside of the 
gauntlet is fashioned into a rough semblance of the human hand, 
and studded over with blunt knobs of harder wood, which are 
fastened into the original piece. The wrist and arm are also 
protected by thick wooden casings, which are strapped or buckled 
on. It is only one hand which is “sheathed” in this anything 
but “ glittering mail,” the other is left free. In general it is of 
course the right that bears the burden and the honour; but, 
strangely enough, several of the most distinguished pallone- 
players have been left-handed. 

The regular game is played by six, there being three on each side, 
who are led by the dattitore. Each party has also a mandarino, who 
gives the first ball, but takes no further part in the game. When 
play commences the two sides take their places at the opposite ends 
of the court, the battitore of the party which has the first innings 
mounts the trampolino, his mandarino throws, or rather feeds, 
,_ the ball towards him, and he rushes down the trampolino and 
strikes it in the direction of his opponents with as much force and 
skill as he can command. If it passes the centre of the court and 
is not returned, so that it remains lying on the other side of the 
cordino, he scores fifteen; the second time this happens, thirty ; 
_ the third, forty; the fourth ball finishes the game. ‘Two games 
make a trampolino, and after each the parties exchange places. A 
‘match generally consists of five trampolini and one game for each 

, Bide—that is, of twenty-two games in all. 

Pallone is sometimes played by four persons, two on each side, 

“and on such occasions a net seventy centimetres in height is 


usually erected above the cordino; every ball caught by it is of 
course lost. In other respects it is played in the way that has 
been already described, though it has even more local variations 
than the regular game. In both cases the umpire is placed ina 
tolerably secure position at the end of the cordino or the net, on 
the left side of the court, and he is provided with an attendant, 
who shouts out his decisions in tones such as only Italian lungs 
can produce and Italian ears endure. 

The three members of a team, with their mandarino, always 
play and travel together. As a rule, they are ready to meet all 
comers ; but their excitement and that of the spectators reaches 
its height only when town plays against town or province against 
province. Thus, if three noted players from Bologna are invited 
to Siena, every available space in the building will be thronged 
for days together as they play team after team, and every event 
will be as eagerly penn in the city as the first news of the 
Derby is in London. 

Pallone when thus played is, as we have already seen, essen- 
tially a game for professionals; indeed, the amateur who ventured 
to oppose them would be placing his life in considerable danger. 
Even the greatest skill cannot always prevent accidents. Not long 
since a battitore of some note made a slight slip, and the con- 
sequence was that the ball, instead of being met directly by the 
gauntlet, glanced upwards from it, and broke his jaw. In many 
parts of Italy, however, a simpler and less hazardous form of the 
game is popular among the boys and young men, who bandage 
their arms with cloths, and play with soft in the open fields, 
The more skilful of these players soon become known in the dis- 
trict, and they play only with or against each other. If there is a 
court near, the club to which it belongs will almost always allow 
them to use it at odd hours, when they have attained to the neces- 
sary years and experience, and they then begin to practise with 
the hard balls and wooden gauntilets. It is from such players 
that the professional class is recruited. A  battitore whose 
team is imperfect, and who sees a youth of promise, will 
ask him to take the vacant place at times, and will often 
spend hours in training him, At first neither play nor instruction 
is allowed to interfere with the young man’s regular trade, As 
he is not yet capable of taking a part in great encounters, he 
is not expected to travel far from home. If he plays in a 
successful match, however, he from the first receives a modest 
share of the winnings. Such gains are sweet, and the respect 
with which he is regarded by his old companions sweeter still ; 
and so the probability is that a youth of skill and dexterity 
who has once begun to play with a regular team will end by 
himself becoming a professional player. 


PREFACE TO A NEW BOOK OF SNOBS. 


HAT “all human things are subject to decay” is the opinion, 

expressed in verse of some merit, by a member of the same 
University and College to which the author of the original Book 
of Snobs belonged; and it applies in measure and degree to that 
immortal production. As a work of art, the Book of Snobs is, 
indeed, immortal; as a work of science it needs, like other works 
of science, the mortal, as contrasted with art the immortal, con- 
tinual adjustment to the progress of human affairs. If modesty 
were not the jewel on the possession of which we chiefly pride 
ourselves, it would be possible to quote the actual words of the 
original Biblion, to the effect that ‘‘ when the times and necessities 
of the world call for,” &c. &c. The hour certainly seems to have 
come for a new Book of Snobs, though it may be a bold thing for 
any man to assume that, dui chétif, he is the man to write it. For 
while the chapters of our Original (so shall it be designated in 
future) remain a possession and a joy for ever,so long as the reader 
abstains carefully from applying them to the facts of 1883, directly 
he goes about with his lantern in one hand and his Book of Snobs 
in the other, he finds it but an inadequate guide-book. 
It would seem that the very fact of having himselt coted and 
signed, discovered after many centuries of placid and undetected 
existence, induced the snob—a beast as shy as the pitce de cent 
sous, whose peculiarities a contemporary satirist noted in another 
country—to transform himself at once. The modern observer 
looks for a snob of Thackeray's time, and, in the central places of 
this kingdom at any rate, he finds him not. Forty years have 
almost obliterated his traces. What, a guileless neophyte may 
ask, put our master and Original in such an “igstrorinary rage ” 
(to use his own delightful phrase in another matter) with the 
Peerage ? Who now reads Peerages? The modern snob does not 
eat Lord Littlebrain’s toads or scrape Lord Littlebrain’s trencher ; 
on the contrary, he gets Lord Littlebrain to preside at a political 
meeting, and then demonstrates, to his and Lord Littlebrain’s 
satisfaction, that the House of Lords ought to be abolished; or, 
after screwing a fortune out of working-men, argues gravely that 
Lord Littlebrain ought to be texed in order to house them. Why 
did the venerated one scoff at the army and its weaknesses? At 
least among those weaknesses he did not discover that it could 
not fight, or observe that the British taxpayer preferred 
making it the corpus vile of experiments instead of working 
it up to technical perfection. Mr. Thackeray's snob regarded 
with beatitude clothing colonels, commanding officers who 
“horthed the wegiment at an immenth expenth” with beau- 
tiful piebalds; subalterns who spent rather more than they 
should on champagne and claret. Where is this snob of forty 
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years past? The modern snob wishes it to be made penal for 
officers to give their old regiment a pint stoup for auld lang 
syne, ~ bd esprit de corps as an unholy aristocratic tradition, 
and would, if he could, make an assembly of gentlemen live like 
bagmen, or rather in a fashion that the usual bagman would 
assuredly not put up with. Then there is the marvellous trans- 
mogrification of the snob literary. In the days of the Original he 
seems to have prided himself on his classical education, and bored 
mankind with stock admiration of great writers. Now he votes 
Latin and Greek useless, discovers that Shakspeare could not 
write a play that will act, and sets down admiration for the 
masterpieces of the past as “sham admiration.” Mr. Thackeray's 
politician, again, with his “ Peel told me ” and his “ Lord John is 
of opinion,” has gone to Kensal Green long ago with Peel and 
Lord John—not that either of those distinguished men, to the 
best of our belief, lies in the Harrow Road. His modern counter- 
part has had the joyful opportunity of seeing the latest circular 
wet from Mr. Schnadhorst’s hektograph, which he will carefully 
repeat to any audience he may secure as an entirely original ex- 
pression of confidence in the Government, springing from his own 
and the audience's spontaneous loyalty. he condescends to a 
personal reference at all, it will G to one of those memorable 
glorifications of Mr. Gladstone which would have made Peel 
and Lord John stare, which a panting posterity will toil 
after in vain, and which have undoubtedly carried what 
graphers would call the snob’s “ furthest ” several degrees 

yond the utmost limit of hitherto recorded grovelling. In this 
last division alone how vast is the opportunity open to the modern 
sno pher! He must go beyond his immediate model. He must 
consult the equally immortal record which tells the names of 
certain Seigneurs who pleaded before my Lord Pantagruel “ with- 
out advocates,” in order to qualify himself from the literary and 
historical point of view for this task, 

Before the combined difficulties of a subject so vast and a 
model so impossible to equal the boldest man of letters may quail. 
But the consideration Why should the modern snob ungalled play ? 
is imperative. For it is one of the characteristics of the animal 
that he actually seeks to find his justification in the rebukes 
addressed to his defunct predecessor. “I am not a snob,” he 
says, ‘“ Who can accuse me of being polite to P I have 
not got a ee in my library [an assertion which may perhaps 
be doubted]. I never take the guns from a keeper and give 
them to a R—y—l On the contrary, I spend 
the greater nag of my time in arguing that the R—y—1 
Pr—nce ought to have no guns to shoot with, and no 
preserves to shoot in. Let us get a great deal cf water, and wash 
our hands of the guilt of snobbishness at once.” Now it seems to 
be quite time to take this possibility of maltreating one class of 
sacred books, even as the devil maltreats others, away from the 
snob of 1883. Far be it from us to insinuate that his ancestor 
had no real existence. On the contrary, there are numerous sur- 
vivals of him. At this present they are chiefly to be found 
in remote parts of the kingdom, where, as Mr. Gladstone knows, 
there is most political wisdom, and where it is by no means un- 
common to hear men (usually of the Radical way of thinking) 
talk of the nearest grand seigneur as “ His Lordship,” with a 
bated breath not often to be Caeervel nowadays in places where 
men more do congregate. But, except in these wilds, the older 
snobbery has been almost entirely pushed out by the new. A few 
private tutors, an extremely liberal and free-thinking head of a house 
or dean here and there, may keep up the traditions of tuft-hunting 
(tufts, alas! are themselves scarcely more than memories) on which 
the great Original was severe. But undergraduates almost wholly, 
and, with the distinguished exceptions just noted, graduates like- 
wise, for the most part have given up the practice which made 
Oxbridge famous once upon a time. Even many years ago that 

ractice was dying out, and could scarcely be indulged in safely 

y any one above the degree of bachelor, unless he had 
acquired license by at least questioning the inspiration of the 
Scriptures or advocating manhood suffrage. Perhaps this 
disappearance is due to Mr. Thackeray. Charles Kingsle 
(not a bad authority) certainly thought so. If it be so, 
honour to the snobicide. But, as Mr. Thackeray himself, though 
misled by a natural ardour against the immediate beasts of his 
chase, seems to have occasionally perceived, it is no use killing 
snobs if snobbishness is an inseparable accident of the human race. 
You drown your snob in the — depths of ridicule, he emerges 
more beautiful—that is to say, if there be beauty in snobbishness— 
than ever. For ourselves we are in rebus snobbicis at 7 rate 
perfectibilists. The snob of this generation, as we shall ho 
to show some day, is a much more odious reptile than he of the 
last; a more interested being, one less excused by generous or 
quasi-generous illusions, stupider, baser, more venomous than his 
offensive but comparatively innocuous predecessor, But we by no 
means —_ of his being able to produce when he in his turn 
perishes (for the corruption of each snob is the —— of the 
next) a worse, and so on till the consummation of all things, when 
it is not necessary to forecast the destiny of the snob perfect and 
final. Meanwhile, the duty of each tion is to make war 
against its own snobs, to avoid imitating them in the most 
scrupulous fashion, yet so as to avoid at the same time that 
danger of falling into a complementary and opposite variety of 
the disease which has been already indicated. Even the great 
Original, so slanderous tongues have said, did not always succeed 
in doing this ; after which who shull boast his chances of escape ? 
* The principal object of these prefatury remarks is to invite 


Pr—nce. 


the snobs of this generation during the coming winter and the 
season which follows it to give us as commodious texts as may 
be for a brief occasional series of studies on the New Snob. There 
is no fear at all of their refusing; one of them, while we write, 
has obliged the public with the spectacle of a sworn servant of 
the Queen sneering in an official document at the Queen’s titles. 
This is of the essence of the modern snob, and would almost serve 
as a text by itself. But there is nothing like an abundance of 
instances, and therefore the modern snob is prayed to give himself 
les coudées franches for the next eight or ten months. We have 
an oy om stock of last year’s instances and earlier, but in these 
cases freshness is the main point. Fortunately, as has been 
said, there is no fear of want of response to this appeal, and 
the only thing to be dreaded is that the abundance and the 
excellence of the material may prove too much for the well- 
intentioned but feeble workman. For it is, in truth, places 
nullius ante trita solo that we tread. Mr. Thackeray had the 
ughed at sycophants and apers o tness, worshippers of r 
and wealth, of Vitter and of the Snob is 
almost a new birth of time. He showed himself, indecd, at 
Athens for a little, and felt the lethalis arwndo of nearly the greatest 
of all satirists in his side, But the common sense of the human 
race extinguished him very soon, and, until the glorious events of 
a hundred years ago, he has never had a chance, except at rare and 
brief occasions, of showing again. From this state of things he 
sucks no small advantage. For the human race is off its guard 
against him, and almost entirely unfurnished with traditional 
armour wherewith to resist his shafts, or traditional spectacles to 
detect his devices. To toady a Prime Minister who is not a 
duke, but a plain commoner who cuts down trees in his shirt- 
sleeves, is easily mistaken for disinterested hero-worship, Insult 
to a political rival who happens to be a duke, and who is exactly 
as dangerous to insult (and no more) as his own scullion, has still an 
air of chivalrous adventure and bearding of the mighty. To point 
out how well a meeting gets on without Royal personages derives 
a flavour of quite romantic independence from the days when 
oe personages would probably have revenged themselves for 
such an affront, if not by means of the law, with some brayo’s 
penknife or bludgeon. ‘To “shout with the largest ” and assume 
the airs of an Abdiel during the act of shouting is a proceeding 
not difficult, it would seem, to clever people, and at the same time 
completely bewildering to those who are not clever. The air noble 
with which some modern people’s men declare in a popular 
assembly that they are “ not afraid of the people” seems to have a 
faculty of deceiving some members of that people who are not 
quite fools, Up hearts and at them, therefore ; it is certainly timely, 
and it can hardly be unprofitable, to see what can be done in 
the way, first, of distinguishing the old snob from the new, and, 
secondly, of observing some of the more prominent types of the 
contemporary variety. 


EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 


it the current number of the Contemporary Review Mr. Goldwin 
Smith returns to a question, as our readers will be aware, he 
has more than once handled under different aspects, and handled 
with great effect. Stated in its briefest form it may be thus put ;. 
Does Science, evolutionary or other, apart from all religious 
sanctions provide an adequate basis for morality? His argument 
points to the plain conclusion that it does not. But it is impor- 
tant to note—for the circumstance gives additional weight to his 
testimony—that he does not write as the apologist of the 
Christian or any other form of theological orthodoxy. He is 
careful himself to insist on this point, He even assures us that he 
is “no more orthodox than” Mr, Herbert Spencer, though he 
does not care to court popularity by an ostentation of the 
heterodoxy which happens just now to be in vogue. He does 
indeed almost go out of his way to have a fling at the Athanasian 
Creed, and what he rather oddly terms “the ecclesiastical con- 
ception of Christ.” His own view, so far as we gather any indi- 
cation of it, would rather seem to incline to the Arian or Uni- 
tarian hypothesis. Be that as it may, he takes nothing for 

ted of a supernatural kind for the purpose of his argument, 
Com expresses his belief that “the proof of miracle has 
failed,” and he “sets aside ”"—whether or not he personally 
rejects—all theological dogmas about the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, He treats Christianity, not as a divine reve- 
lation, but simply as an historical fact; a fact however to which, 
as will presently appear, he attributes, and to our thinking jus 
attributes, a unique significance in history. Neither is he enga 


in discussing the truth of the Evolutionary doctrine or its compati- 
bility with Christian belief; he would very likely answer both 


uestions in the affirmative. ‘The point is whether the scientific 
in itself supplies, as some of its advocates who ignore 

or repudiate Christianity maintain that it does, a sufficient 
basis for practical ethics. To put the question in another shape, 
can the obligation of “Altruism,” which is the favourite 
scientific formula for doing to others as we would be done by, be 
successfully vindicated in theory, and still more can any cogent 
motive be offered for its practical observance, on the purely scien- 
tific hypothesis? To establish a negative conclusion is not of 
course to prove the truth of Christianity, but it goes far to prove 
the insufficiency of science apart from religion in one very important 
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respect. And Mr. Goldwin Smith argues forcibly that the full 
meaning of this grave defect in their cherished system of the 
universe seems to be very imperfectly apprehended by some who, 
like Mr. Leslie Stephen, do not affect to deny, or even in words 
distinctly admit it. Mr. Stephen indeed in his Science of Ethics 
not only admits the difficulty, but with his wonted candour de- 
clares it to be insoluble. This admission is the starting-point of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s argument. 

The old proverb that “‘ Honesty is the best policy” has alwa 
appeared to us of questionable truth, in the sense commonly 
attached to it, and still more questionable morality. Mr. Stephen 
makes very short work of it. He “ cannot prove that it is always 
prudent to act rightly or always happiest to be virtuous,” and 
while he himself accepts the “ Altrnist” theory, he distinctly 
asserts that “the path of duty does not coincide with the path of 
happiness.” As he observes elsewhere, the virtuous men may be 
the very salt of the earth, and yet their services to society may 
involve their own misery. “ A great moral and religious teacher 
has often been a martyr, and we are certainly not entitled to 
assume either that he was a fool for his pains, or, on the other 
hand, that the highest conceivable degree of virtue can make 
martyrdom agreeable.” Nor is this the worst. Ordinary goodness 
may bring nothing but suffering to those who practise it, while 
vice may in many cases quite conceivably afford to those whose 
inclinations tend that way more satisfaction than they would have 
found in “the lilies and langours of virtue.” The point is of 
suflicient interest to excuse a somewhat long extract :— 


“In a gross society, where the temperate man is an object of ridicule and 
necessarily cut off from participation in the ordinary pleasures of life, he 
may find his moral squeamishness conducive to misery; the just and 
honourable man is made miserable in a corrupt society where the social 
combinations are simply bands of thieves, and his high spirit only awakens 
hatred ; and the benevolent is tortured in proportion to the strength of his 
sympathies in a society where they meet with no return, and where he has 
to witness cruelty triumphant and mercy ridiculed as weakness.” So that 
not only are men exposed to misery by reason of their superiority, but 
“every reformer who breaks with the world, though for the world’s good, 
must naturally expect much pain and must be often tempted to think that 
peace and harmony are worth buying, even at the price of condoning evil.” 
“* Be good if you would be happy’ seems to be the verdict even of worldly 
prudence; but it adds, in an emphatic aside, ‘Be not too good.’” Of a 
moral hero it is said, that “it may be true both that a le3s honourable man 
would have had a happier life, and that a temporary fall below the highest 
strain of heroism would have secured for him a greater chance of happiness.” 
Had he given way, “he might have made the discovery—not a very rare 


. One—that remorse is among the passions most a eee down.” Mr. 


Stephen fully recognizes the existence of men “ capable of intense pleasure 
from purely sensual gratification, and incapable of really enjoying any of 
the pleasures which imply public spirit, or private affection, or vivid 
imagination”; and he confesses that with regard to such men the moralist 
has no le whatever. The physician has leverage ; so has the police- 
man ; but it is possible, as Mr. Stephen would probably admit, to indulge 
not only covetousness but lust at great cost to others without injury to your 
own health, and without failing into the clutches of the law. 


The natural inference from all this, though it is not drawn by 
Mr. Stephen, certainly does seem to be that it is impossible to 
construct any adequate rule of life and conduct “ by mere inspection 
of the phenomena of Evolution without some conception of the 
Estate and Destiny of Man.” To object that we do not in the 
ordinary routine of daily life think definitely of the end of our 
being is true but hardly to the pape, here are extraordinary 
actions and conditions in the lives of all men—notably when 
the idea of death is forced upon them, as they draw nearer to the 
bourne—which compel them to think of it, while moreover, to 
suggest a consideration which Evolutionists can least afford to 
lose sight of, “ it will be habitually present to the minds of extra- 
ordinary men, those men upon whose efforts human progress most 
depends.” It would not be easy to name a single t benefactor 
of our race who was not influenced by faith in something beyond the 
range of sense or science ; even Comte had his religion. And if 
Napoleon is cited as an exception, who deliberately excluded from 
his mind all thoughts about God and a future life—we are by no 
means clear ourselves that he had no belief in God—the excep- 
tion only serves to confirm the rule. Napoleon was justly branded 
as hostis humani generis; he was not a benefactor but a scourge of 
mankind. On the other, “of the great things which the Antonines 
and other Roman Stoics achieved, the condition was unquestionably 
the constant presence of the thoughts which Napoleon excluded.’ 
It will perhaps be urged that the difficulty may be met by 
falling back on pure Altruism. But, as Mr. Goldwin Smith very 
pertinently asks, “is it possible to believe in the existence of pure 
Altruism” without any religious sanction? Even Christianity 
does not inculcate it in this shape ; it “ points to a union in Christ 
which would ultimately, as it were, remove the barrier of indi- 
viduality and make happiness actually common.” The “ Social 
Utopia ” which is promised as the goal of progress is no substitute 
for this hope. It can at best offer but cold comfort to the shades of 
the departed myriads who would ex hypothesi have tinally ceased to 
exist. But moreover its advent is admitted to be very problematical. 
According to Mr. Stephen, “speculations about the future of 
society are rash... . it seems rather that science points to a 
time at which all life upon the planet must become extinct.” The 
late Professor Olifford anticipated a catastrophe in which man and 
all his works would perish, and Mr. Herbert Spencer agrees with 
him, though he thinks we ought to feel a kind of religious satisfac- 
tion in co-operating with the evolutionary process working towards 
the highest form of life. But somehow we do not find ourselves 
greatly inspirited by the glad tidings that, “when differentiation 
and heterogeneity are complete, the return to homogeneity will 


begin”; our moral nature on the contrary manifests a rebellious 
desire “ to arrest this ruthless Gnome in the middle of his fell 
sport ” :— 

Who would endure pain and labour, who would give up his dinner, 

merely to increase the expensiveness of the final crash ? Surely any man 
not extremely scientific, when he reads all this about arcs and curves and 
descents, and moving equilibriums and equilibrations, must profoundly 
feel, if he cannot distinctly prove, that it belongs to mechanics, not to 
morals or to any account of a universe of which morality is an essential 
portion. 
If evolution is to travel uphill and downhill, it might seem that 
in the downhill stage that course of action will be the best which 
most conduces to the dissolution of society, and that would not be 
an “altruistic” one. Dr. Van Buren Denslow indeed assures us 
with engaging frankness that “ the commandment agains? stealing 
and lying is the law of the ‘ top dog’ and nothing more,” which 
is not very reassuring. No doubt all discussion about virtue and 
vice becomes unreal if free will is to be disposed of by a purely 
mechanical theory of the universe. Without entering on any 
speculative controversy it is obvious, as Mr. Goldwin Smith re- 
marks, that if a man’s actions are absolutely determined, “like the 
rising of a jet of water or the falling of astone,” by physical laws, 
responsibility is an idle name, and vicious actions are noxious to 
society only in the same sense as a poisonous gas is noxious. But 
even Mill, though a professed Necessarian, came at last to acknow- 
ledge that, “though our character is formed by circumstances, 
our own desire can do much to shape those circumstances,” where, 
as his critic points out, for desires must be read will. “ Desires 
cannot shape circumstances, though Will may.” Will implies 
effort, and etfort is clearly part of the plan of the world, if plan 
there be, as it is also part of the Christian ethical system :— 

To realize by effort a Moral Ideal embodied in the character of Christ has 
been since His coming the avowed object, and in no small degree the real 
endeavour of the whole progressive portion of humanity. The established 
belief has been that the Ideal was perfect ; that in proportion as it was 
realized, human nature, individually and collectively, would be raised and 
made like that of the Author of our being; that the world would thus at 
last become the kingdom of God, and that the spiritual society so formed 
would survive the physical catastrophe of the planet. This belief, so far 
as it extended and was operative, has hitherto been the practical basis of 
Christian Ethics, and whether true or false, has furnished a definite rule 
and aim for the lives, personal and social, of those who held it. It includes, 
from its very nature, an assurance that man, whose form the Ideal took, 
is the crowning product of Creation, and will not be superseded on earth by 
another order of beings, of which no assurance apparently is offered by 
Evolutionary science. Granting that there is a = in the world, as the 
most thoroughgoing Positivists and enemies of Teleology will be found, in 
spite of themselves, and perhaps with doubtful warranty, so far as their 
philosophy is concerned, to assume, there seems nothing inherently absurd 
in the supposition that this is the plan. 


For if it be not necessarily unreasonable to believe that there is an 

ideal and a plan in the universe, the theistic explanation is at 

least not more extravagant than that of “one great Evolutionist ” 

who “ is inclined to endow the primordial atoms with intelligence, 

- to insinuate that the universe is the product of a Pan-atomic 
ouncil.” 

We have seen already that Mr. Goldwin Smith is here dealing 
with Christianity simply as a fact of history, not a fact which he 
regards as absolutely singular. And he tells us why :— 

Progress, as was said before, is conterminous with Christendom. 
Outside the pale of Christendom all is stationary ; there have been notable 
outbursts of material wealth and splendour, transient flashes even of in- 
tellectual brilliancy, as in the Caliphates and the Mogul Empire, though 
the = in these cases was mainly borrowed; real and sustained progress 
there has been none, Japan, to whatever she may be destined to come, has 
kindled her new civilization with a coal taken from the Christian hearth. 
Belore Christendom there was in the world generally nothing but material 
preparation carried on through a series of empires, each of which in turn 
yielded to the material law of decay. The exceptions were Judea, Greece, 
and Rome. Jewish progress terminated in Christendom, to which, when 
the fulness of time was come, Judaism delivered its principle of life, and 
having done so itself became typically stationary. Christendom also re- 
ceived and assimilated the parts of Greece and Rome, in each of which 
progress, though real and brilliant, so far at least as intellect and politics 
were concerned, was comparatively brief, and carried in it from the first its 
own moral death-warrant. We are vayuely conscious of this fact, but we 
do not apprehend it distinctly because we are accustomed to talk in general 
terms of the progress of mankind, forgetting that the mass of mankind is 
hot progressive, but, on the contrary, clings to and consecrates the past, as 
in theory and sentiment did even the Greek and the Roman. 

He will not, therefore, accept the description often given of 
Christianity as one of four universal religions, Judaism, Islam, 
and Buddhism being the other three. It is the only one, for it 
alone has attempted to preach the Gospel to the world; Judai 

so far as it did not develop into Christianity, has fallen back into 
the narrowest tribalism ; ometanism is military, and lives only 
by conquest; Buddhism, if it is more than a Quietist philosophy, 
“is the religion of a climate and a race.” This is substantially 
correct, though Mahometanism has of late years,as Mr. W. G. 
Palgrave has shown, exhibited a new spirit of missionary enter- 
prise, especially in Africa; it still remains true however that “ it 
practically belongs to the despotic we and slave-owning East, 
and has never been the religion of a Western race or of a free and in- 
dustrial community.” Nor can much be said for the rival claims of 
these Eastern religions in the matter of spiritual teaching. Professor 
Max Miiller has thrown open their sacred books, and careful in- 
spection of these much vaunted treasures of spiritual lore suggests 
to the reader “the profane reflection that there had been no such 
literary revelation since Monkbarns constrained Hector Mcintyre, 
with much hesitancy, to give him a specimen of an Ossianic lay.” 
On the other hand Delitzsch has shown that, with the exception 
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of Hillel, all Talmudical teachers whose maxims recall the teach- 
ing of the New Testament have in fact borrowed from it. We 
have no space to follow Mr, Goldwin Smith through his examination 
Xf five detailed objections—what Aristotle would have called ¢- 
ordoeis—to the claims of the Christian ideal, which Mr. Spencer 
himself by his manner of contrasting it with the Pagan admits 
to be of a radically different and superior order. e inquires 
whether the Christian ideal is anti-scientific, or anti-economical, or 
opposed to sound sense and morality, or to political improvement, 
or to art, and decides that none of these charges can be made 
good. And while we might be disposed to demur to some of his 
ebiter dicta his main argument appears to us incontrovertible. 
There is nothing in Christianity incompatible with scientitic inquiry, 
not even the beliefin the miraculous, “inasmuch as miracles, in- 
stead of denying, assume the general law”; nor can it be said to be 
opposed to commercial energy when the wealth of Christendom 
has in fact been “ far greater and far better distributed than any 
wealth elsewhere.” Still less can the Christian ideal be fairly 
represented as opposed to political effort and improvement, when, 
“ saving Greece and Rome,” there has been no political life outside 
‘Christendom ; if it is in a sense ascetic, an ideal in unison with 
a world of suffering, and which has the secret of ultimately 
turning suffering into happiness, can hardly fail to be so. To 
speak of an antagonism between Christianity and Art sounds 
nothing short of paradoxical ; there is indeed but one plausible 
pretext for such an indictment; “ Sculpture may bave suffered 
| —— has suffered] from Christian aversion to worship of the 

esh and nudity; but with regard to painting and music as well 
as poetry has not Christianity been rather the soul of Art than 
its enemy?” To that question there is but one reply. On this 
point however we cannot linger here. But we must find room for 
one concluding extract, which is interesting in itself as well as 
from its bearing on a species of unsavoury literature which some 
little time ago accidentally attained an unpleasant notoriety in 
this country :— 

The Christian Ideal has just heen subjected to a test, which in its un- 
sparing application at all events is new—the test of ridicule. Before me 
lies a “ Comic Life of Jesus,” one of the publications of the Atheist Pro- 
‘paganda in France, which I bought at an anti-clerical book shop in Paris. 

e writer, inspired by the iconoclastic fury of his sect, has done his 
«atmost, and has been aided throughout by the engraver. I will venture to 


say that any man of common taste and feeling, however hostile to 
Christianit might be, would pronounce the book, as satire, a disgusting 
failure, a brutal and pointless outrage, not so much on Christ as on 


Humanity. It is the yell of a baffled fiend. 


BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 


I iy is to be hoped that the pny and the cadgers may not be 
the only people who will derive benefit from the agitation 
about the housing of the poor. At present the gin-shops in the 
more horrible localities are doing remarkably well, and the cadgers 
are enjoying themselves very much indeed. People of inquiring 
mind dele up to the slums in broughams, and proceed to inves- 
tigate ; they peep into odorous rooms, climb tremulous stairs, and 
hear sorrowful narratives. Then they give away loose silver, and the 
bulk of their alms soon rests in the tills of the public-houses. 
‘There never were such times for “ the trade” in the rookeries, It 
is good that the eubject should have been brought forward, 
although the outbreak of pure hysterics looks ominous to those 
who have watched similar movements; but the acres of print that 
have been turned out seem very likely to be wasted. The public 
like horrors, but they rarely let their taste lead to business. Horrors 
are exciting; business is not; and thus many shrewd observers fear 
rthat when the matter becomes stale as a conversational topic, it will 
out of mind as the Bulgarian atrocities did, and we shall 
on little interested in dock labourers as in downtrodden nation- 
alities. This is cynical; and we trust that it may not prove to be 
e fair forecast. hatever may come, it may be well, before the 
agitation slackens, to look gravely at one aspect of the question 
which has rather escaped notice, owing to the superior charm of 
the various revelations. It has grown more and more plain during 
recent years to those who have special knowledge that we have 
degun our reforms at the wrong end. This is the point we wish 
to press, in order that legislators who desire to use public money 
for wholesale schemes of neration may be persuaded to move 
warily. Fifteen years ago the exciting statements made regarding 
popular ignorance roused much the same kind of interest as that 
which is now at its height. Mr. Forster's Education Act was 
ushed through Parliament very soon after the Committee's 
port appeared, and enormous powers were bestowed on the 
mew Boards. Already the London School Board has = 
ten millions on the education of the le whose sad 
-of culture was described so feelingly. ight hundred and 
seventy-six school departments have provided, and these 
departments accommodate 290,000 children. The cost of build- 
dings alone has reached nearly five millions, and about twelve 
new schools per annum must be built in future to meet the 
increase of population. These figures are apt to rouse ironic 
thoughts. Under the shadow of the tall educational palace 
lie the festering slums which the ladies and gentlemen go in 
carriages to see. The youths who are educated in the palaces 
dwell in sties. Does there not seem to be something a little 
wrong about this? In discussing such questions, it is always 
better to proceed by means of an instance, and we give ove which 


people might have considered not long ago had they only been in 
the humour, 

Under the roadway between two streets in a certain ugly dis- 
trict there ran a very foul sewer. This sewer had been bricked 
in; but, in course of time, the bricks fell here and there, and the 
sewage easily escaped. Whenever rainy weather came, an 
obesenes food poured into the houses, and the inhabitants had 
to wade in their own backyards if they wanted to get 
across, The rooms on the lower floors were a'so flooded, 
and the whole place became very unpleasant. These streets 
were not at all healthy. In one week nineteen fever patients were 
taken out of a single house, and in the course of another week 
twelve om with smallpox were removed from one house. Of 
course the fever and the smallpox might not have been due to the 
condition of the sewer; but the most cautious of reasoners will 
stlow that the people would have bad a better chance of keeping 
healthy had the basements not been converted at intervals into 
beds of manure. The medical officer of the district wrote letters 
till he was tired; but it seemed that the sewer had been con- 
structed before Sir Benjamin’s Hall's Act, and nothing could be 
done. An appeal was made to the School Board, but the Board 
was compelled to send a formal profession of inability to interfere. 
Now within twenty yards of the eccentric sewer the Board erect d 
a school for 800 children, and ali the classes had the benefit of the 
exhalations, A smallpox epidemic broke out, and at one 
time the school had to be closed for awhile to lessen the 
risk of spreading contagion, The school cost 13,000/. to build, 
yet for a short time the staff was kept idle and the building un- 
used, while the children were dismissed to the homes invaded by 
the filthy tide from the sewer. A mere lover of abstractions 
might wonder whether it would not have been better to spend 
a of that thirteen thousand pounds on making the neighbour- 

ood safe to live in. The Board performed a duty imposed by the 
Act of 1870; but, leaving technical considerations aside, we can 
hardly help thinking that, if public money had to be spent at all, 
it would have been more profitably employed in securing bodily 
health than in treating the children of thieves and costermongers 
to a certain amount of mental culture. In a book which lies 
before us an enthusiastic writer says :—* Not the least useful work 
of the Board is achieved by the external aspect of the noble 
buildings which stand amid the low places. A child who 
passes one of those picturesque buildings daily must un- 
consciously have his mind lifted to a consideration of higher 
things.” This is all very well; but a child with typhus fever 
is quite untitted for the process of having his mind lifted. 
Rid him of typhus first, and then lift him as much as 
you like; but the handsome school is useless if its influence is 
counteracted by the piggish home. Most of the families in the 
district which we have mentioned live (each) in one room, and 
the state of things can hardly be thought about without nausea. A 
gentleman who visited the place found that a man and wife, their 

wn-up daughter aud her paramour, one girl of twelve, two big 
ys, and two young children, all slept in one filthy little hole. 
The furniture consisted of three-penny worth of straw and a frying- 
pan, which was not an equipment sufficient to ensure comfort or 
decency. On hot summer nights the people cannot sleep for dirt 
and heat and vermin. They come out and sit on the pavement; 
when the public-houses are closing they bring out their supplies 
of drink; and then they yell and sing odious songs until the 
night falls cool. Boys and maidens cannot get much good from 
the expensive schools if they have to spend their evening hours 
among scenes like these. 

The same conditions hold in other places. An Inspector lately took 
the trouble to classify the children by whom three great schools are 
“fed.” He found that out of the total numberon the rolls, 871 families 
live (each) in one room, Some seventy of these families include 
eight, or more than eight members. We question if a more sug- 
gestive statistical item was ever made public. There is no need 
to insist on explanations ; the figures tell their story only too 
plainly. There is just one other matter which may be lightly 
touched. Hundreds of girls who are the children of street-walkers 
attend those schools of which the architecture lifts the mind to 
higher considerations. Every detail of a hidevus trade is known 
to the little things, for the wretched mothers have only the one 
room to which visitors may be brought. These, then, are the 
children for whom lordly buildings are erected; these are the 
children who are expected to be regenerated by learning to read 
and write. Expense is piled on expense; costly appliances are 
lavishly provided; kind and skilful teachers spend their lives in 
dreary labour ; and then the discipline of the slum comes into con- 
flict with the discipline of the school. It is not necessary to 
say which must win in the end. The lesson to be drawn 
from these considerations is obvious enough in all conscience. The 
men who procured the passing of the Education Act do not seem 
to have had the least notion of the conditions under which the 
measure must be applied. They went quite confidently to work; 
they broke ground in a dark country, and it is only now that the 
general public are beginning to see the real nature of the task 
which was so lightly undertaken. The blunders committed in 
haste have to be repaired during a leisure that is likely to be long 

epressing. Cautious observers who knew something of the 
real lite of j AB a always had their forebodings, and now, 
through one of our periodical outbursts of benevolent fervour, the 
whole sm suddenly learns that the millions spent on schools, 
the millions devoted toward “ eo mind to higher consider- 
ations,” might just as well have emptied into the river, 
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There is no need for despair, but we must be careful not to begin 
at the wrong end again. If Parliament were now sitting, no one 
can tell what wild scheme might be rapidly formulated into a 
statute; but happily there is time for reflection. With the 
example of the Education Act before them, statesmen should 
be Pn sronngy from legislating to suit “ investigators” and 
crotcheteers. 


THE BIRDS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


byes school of Greek art, as it may be termed, which seems 
now to be definitely established at Cambridge, came this 
year to the valiant resolution of abandoning tragedy, and of repre- 
senting one of the comedies of Aristophanes. The attempt is not 
entirely new, for a few months ago The Acharnians was played 
with success at Blackheath School; and single scenes from other 
plays have often been acted at other public schools on speech 
days ; but it may be fairly said that those who were so fortunate 
as to be present at Cambridge last week have seen for the first 
time for 2,300 years one of those remarkable works presented 
under conditions which enabled them to form a tolerably accurate 
idea of what the original effect might have been. When we 
noticed the performance of the Ajax last year we described the 
theatre, with the proscenium specially painted for that representa- 
tion from ancient authorities, and the platform on a lower level 
for the evolutions of the Chorus. The Birds therefore was pre- 
sented to the public with all the advantages in the way of surround- 
ings that thorough archeological knowledge could bestow. Still the 
attempt was a very bold one. Athenian comedy is separated from 
us by a far wider interval than Athenian tragedy. The comedies 
of Aristophanes not only belong to a civilization which has com- 
pletely passed away, but more than those of any other suc- 
cessful dramatist were written for particular occasions, and 
are full of personal allusions the point of which, if not wholly 
lost, can only be ascertained by long and laborious re- 
search. We all know that s in our own comedies 
of a hundred years ago which used to “bring down the 
house,” as the phrase is, now do not provoke a smile, except 
from some veteran playgoer who happens to be an archeologist ; 
and that The Critic itself retains a precarious popularity because 
the situations are humorous and afford scope for the capacities of 
individual actors, and not because it is an elaborate parody of the 
tragedies of Sheridan's own time, of which an audience nowadays 
is wholly ignorant. It needed, therefore, no little courage to 
represent Aristophanes-at all; but, when it had been once decided 
to make the attempt, no more suitable selection than The Birds 
could ibly have been made. In the first place, it is unques- 
tionably the best known of all his comedies—partly from the 
translation of Mr. John Hookham Frere, which is nearly as 

as the original, and might, we think, be acted with profit; and 


Tartly from Mr. Courthope’s clever imitation, The Paradise of 


rds. Secondly, it appeals to the eye as much as to the mind. 
Anybody, whether he knows Greek or not, merely by watching 
the stage can form a general idea of what is going forward ; and 
the notion of an adventurer who is disgusted with things at home, 
and sallies forth to found a city in the clouds is as familiar to a 
modern audience as it could have been to an ancient one. The 
Chorus, moreover, which in most Greek plays is an element of 
difficulty, and sorely tries the patience of the spectators, 
is in The Birds of great assistance in lightening the 
dialogue. Not og ! do the Chorus sing lyrical passages of re- 
markable beauty, but their utterances have generally a direct 
reference to the action; and the principal exception to this rule— 
the famous Parabasis—is such a splendid piece of declamation, 
and so well known, that no one finds it tedious. We believe that 
the actual lengti of the choric is greater in proportion to 
the dialogue than in the other comedies of Aristophanes; but even 
this is an advantage when the music is so appropriate as that 
which Mr. Hubert Parry supplied on this occasion. Unusual 
pains were taken to provide the audience with all possible helps 
for the right comprehension of the comedy, An acting edition 
‘was prepared, with the Greek text printed side by side with Pro- 
festor Kennedy's verse translation; and, for the benefit of those 
ignorant of Greek, Mr. Frere’s translation, together with Mr. 
Swinburne’s version of the Parabasis, was printed in a separate 
volume. The great length of the comedy rendered curtailment 
necessary, and some passages had to be omitted on the score of 
priety. These, however, are singularly few. Moreover, 
Professor Kennedy has explained, in what he modestly calls 
“a few Help-notes,” some of the more obscure phrases and 
allusions, and has discussed at some length in a separate essay 
the purpose which he conceives Aristophanes to have had in view 
when he produced The Birds. Into this difficult question we 
have no space to enter. When a scholar so ripe and so judicious 
as Professor Kennedy takes a certain view on a classical question, 
we feel that it would be presumptuous to express a decided opinion 
on the other side; but we cannot help suggesting that he may 
have elaborated too far the theory of an abstruse meaning under- 
lying a brilliant piece of poetry and fun, in which, as Mr. 
winburne happily observes, the humour of Rabelais is united to 
the lyrical grace of Shelley. It is, at least, probable that 
Aristophanes may have intended merely to amuse his audience at 
a political crisis when any direct reference to passing events would 
have been out of place; and the persons who visit Peithetairos 


after the foundation of Nephelococcygia, and who are successively 
dismissed with many stripes, were most likely dressed so as to 
resemble well-known characters whom the audience would at once 
recognize and receive with roars of laughter. With all these 
elements of success, however, The Birds attained only the second 
oi and it would be interesting to know something about The 

evellers, which the judges preferred to it; but no account of 
that work has been preserved. We may conjecture that it dealt 
directly with the mutilation of the Hermai, and pleased the 
audience by exciting them against the supposed author of that 
outrage. 

For convenience of representation, The Birds was divided into 
three acts, the first ending with the conclusign of the Parabasis 
(1. 793); and the second with the exit of Prometheus (1. 1552) ; 
each had an appropriate scene, painted by Mr. John O'Connor, 
The curtain rose on a landscape of remarkable beauty, where wild 
rocks were interspersed with thickets of flowering plants, backed 
by the sea. The action of the second act Ya in the clouds, 
below which the earth was faintly indicated. Here variety was 
effected and atmosphere cleverly indicated by a sheet of gauze 
stretched across the stage, behind which the birds passed and 
repassed, as though flying through the air. The last act repre- 
sented the newly-founded city of Cloud-Cuckoo-Borough, with 
half-finished columns, walls just rising above the ground, and in 
the foreground the stove at which Peithetairos is cooking under & 
gaudy canopy. The parts were distributed as follows:— 


Peithetairos «. Mr. M. R, James, King’s College. 
Euelpides ... . Mr. H. A. Newton, Magdalene College. 
Hoopoe... eve «. Mr. F. R. Pryor, Trinity College. 
Runner-Bird Mr. G. J. Maquay 

Nightingale Mr. F. L. Norris 

Priest Mr. A. C, Benson, King’s College. 
Fluteplayer... Mr. F. L. Norris, Trinity College. 
Poet... ot Mr. J. D. Ouvry, Trinity Hall. 
Soothsayer Mr. H. F. W. Tatham, Trinity College. 
Meton ove Mr. F. B. Winthrop 
Inspector... Mr. L. N. Guillemard 
Plebiscite-Vendor ... ... Mr, E, A. Gardner, Caius College. 
First Messenger ... ... Mr. E. G. Harman, King’s College. 
Second Messenger ... .. Mr. F. R. Pryor, Trinity College. 

os ove «. Mr. D. N. Pollock, King’s Coll 

Parricide ... «. Mr. A. Fleeming Jenkin ,, 
Informer... Mr. L. N. Guillemard pe 
Prometheus... «. Mr. H. J.C. Cust 
Herakles... .. Mr. R. Threlfall, Caius College. 
Poseidon... «+ Mr. R. W. White-Thomson, King’s College. 
Triballos... ove Mr. H. F. W. Tatham, Trinity College. 
Third Messenger ... .. Mr. D.N. Pollock, King’s College. 
Basileia Mr. E. A. Gardner, Caius College. 


Leader of the Chorus (Ow!) Mr. S. M. Leathes, Trinity College. 


Cuorvus or Brrps : 


Swan White Thomeos » 
Plover Mr. G. J. Maquay, Trinity 
Flamingo ... . . Mr. H. Wilson Fox - 
Kingfisher ... Mr. A. T. B. Dunn 
Magpie... ove Mr. H. F. Wilson » 

F Mr. W. H. Stables 
Spoonbills ... *** (Mr. A. Harrison, Christ’s College. 
Sparrowhawk Mr. W. H. Kynaston, St. John’s College. 


Cocke Mr. F. G. Langham, Trinity Hall. 
Mr. H. Summerhayes, Emmanuel College. 

Hoopoe Mr. C. R. Gott, Jesus College. 

Dueck Mr. E. M. Lance 

Woodpecker whe — Sing, Christ’s College. 

Cormorant ... ose .. Mr. J. B. Cobb, Emmanuel College. 

The arduous part of Peithetairos was admirably rendered by 
Mr. James. It is no easy matter to learn some eight hundred lines 
in any language, even if they have to be repeated in continuous 
sequence; but the difficulty is enormously increased when the 
language happens to be a dead one, and the lines are subdivided 
into dialogue. Mr. James’s accurate memory, however, enabled 
him to triumph over all obstacles. He not only spoke his part 
without a single mistake, but with the ease of an actor employing 
his own language. His conception of the character was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. It was impossible to avoid considerable same- 
ness, especially in the second act, where he has to receive numerous 
persons, and summarily eject them one after the other; but he 
rendered admirably the plausible rhetoric with which he convinces 
the birds of the desirableness of founding the city ; and the self-satistied 
vanity with which he received the messenger who brings him the 
crown conferred upon him by the men of earth was irresistibly comic. 
He was admirably seconded by Mr. Newton, whose impersonation 
of Euelpides was undoubtedly the best piece of acting in the whole 
comedy. The minor parts were all well filled. We would 
cially commend Mr. Winthrop, who made both Meton the 
astronomer and the messenger trom earth exceedingly amusing, 
and quite different; Mr. Pryor’s Hoopoe; Mr. Tatham’s Triballos ; 
and Mr. Threlfall’s Hercules. Mr. Cust was a very funny, but a 
semewhat burlesque, Prometheus. The birds themselves were all 
excellent; and they danced gracefully and adopted bird-like 
attitudes and gestures with wonderful intelligence. The Jackdaw 
(Mr. Wilson) had all the impertinence and inquisitiveness suitable 
to the character, and his byplay with the tall Flamingo was ex- 
ceedingly varied and diverting. Nor must we forget one of the 
two Cocks (Mr. Langham), who crowed and flapped his wings 
with comic self-approval; our only regret was that bis rival did 
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not crow responsively. It was of course impossible, having regard 
to the fact that the actors were for the most part hard-reading 
undergraduates, to have numerous rehearsals; and most of the 
“ business” was invented on the stage, and varied at each repre- 
sentation. Among the happiest hits of this kind was the way in 
which the birds all hopped Rewand to pick up the grain which the 
Priest (Mr. Benson) scattered right a left for the sacrifice. The 
way in which the birds ought to be dressed was, we are informed, 
the subject of much deliberation on the part of the Com- 
mittee. It was finally decided, most rightly as we think, 
that the hints given by certain vase-paintings, to which Dr. 
Waldstein refers in his preface to the acting edition of the play, 
should be followed; and that no attempt should be @ to 
realize birds completely, as is usual in pantomimes. Moreover, 
there are numerous lines in the play which show distinctly that 
the faces of the performers must have been visible. A fantastic 
combination of bird-plumage and human dress was therefore 
invented, consisting of a head-dress modelled after a bird's real 
head, with a beak projecting from the forehead of the actor. 
The wings were attac od to the ordinary Greek chiton, and made 
of canvas, painted in imitation of the real markings. The ter- 
minal quills were represented by a piece of bamboo, which the 
actor held in his hand, and so was enabled to wave or fold his 
wings at pleasure. Strict ornithological accuracy could not be 
carried out, even in ordi birds; and the presence of Professor 
Newton on the Committee must not be taken as a guarantee that 
it was even attempted. We can imagine the horror of that emi- 
nent ornithologist if he could be supposed to have sanctioned 
some of the inaccuracies that were unavoidable—as, for instance, 
the presence of a scarlet ibis in Greece; but that brilliant bird, 
or something like it, was invented in obedience to the text of the 
author, who makes Euelpides exclaim when the first bird enters, 
“Oh! the beauty! what a brilliant tint of flame!” The actors 
managed their wings with considerable skill, and some of the 
dances were beautiful. The first entrance of the birds was 
always the signal for long and loud applause; and, indeed, 
a spectator would have been hard to please who could have 
found fault with such well graced movements and so pleasin 
a combination of sound and colour. These dresses were execut 
by M. Barthe, but we learn that they were principally designed by 
one of the members of the Committee. The Parabacis was 
spoken by Mr. Platts of Trinity College. His voice is clear 
and sonorous, and his gestures were a propriate ; but we could 
have wished for a little more variety. Nor are we quite satisfied 
with the way in which the Parabasis was introduced. The Chorus, 
after the Nightingale has made her appearance, address her in a 
charming lyric, ending with an a to her “to begin the 
anapests” (dpxou avaraicrwy). This is usually taken to mean 
“play a prelude”; but it would surely be much simpler to take 
the words in their literal signification, and let her s the Para- 
basis herself. Instead of this, however, Mr. Platts, not dressed as 
a bird, but with a pair of wings loosely attached to his Greek 
dress, stepped forward from among the throng of birds and ad- 
dressed the audience. This, however, is a mere detail, which did 
not in any way mar the effect of a performance which from begin- 
ning to end was triumphantly successful, and of which the educa- 
tional value can hardly be exaggerated. These plays were written 
to be acted, and to be judged by those who witnessed them; and 
we submit that, even under the altered conditions of modern 
representation, it is only when seen in action that they can be 
thoroughly understood. 

The music comprised introductions to the three acts, a long and 
elaborate song for the Hoopoe admirably sung behind the scenes 
by Mr. Maquay; ballet music to accompany the entry of the 
an enir'acte while Peithetairos is supposed to retire to 
heaven to meet his bride Basileia; thirteen choral pieces, and a 
finale, Every member was characteristic and fresh, The rhythm 
of the ballet, graceful and tripping at first to suit the dainty 
motions of the Plover and the Magpie, became heavier and 
more impetuous as the larger birds fell in; and it was 
encouraging to see how the music animated the dancers and 
called forth capacities which tend to become latent, if not 
extinct, in modern ball-rooms, A detailed reference to each of the 
choruses would be wearisome, and in the absence of the music 
itself, unprofitable; but some notion may be conveyed of their 
general scope. The resolute animosity of the angry birds was well 
suggested in the first two numbers (“ Alas! ! betrayed are 
we,” and “ Ho! forward, march!”); their more conciliatory atti- 
tude was depicted by a smooth and continuous melody containing 
some effectively prolonged phrases, Less a pedal bass (Il. 451 and 
539). The songs in the Parabasis, unlike the others, were in four 
parts, the bird-notes with which they are interspersed being put 
in by the Plover (Mr. Maquay), and (with imitations on the flute) 
imparting a characteristic flavour to the whole. The special treat- 
ment of these exquisite lyrics was highly appropriate, and formed 
a happy contrast with the very dramatic setting of the remainder. 
Of the next four numbers we tind it difficult to give any descrip- 
tion, although two of them (“So now, again, a second strain,” 
1. 895, and “ Happy are the feathered folk,” 1. 1089) were among 
the most beautiful of all, the latter especially conveying a strong 
impression of peaceful bliss and careless innocence. An amusing 
incident occurs upon the entry of the eng im Chairis, who by 
J sexncarad introducing F sharp into the key of © irritates 

eithetairos beyond all bearing, and is summarily ejected. The 
ed and followed by a short strophe 


intrusion of Iris is 
In the first the music 


and anti-strophe (ll. 1189 and 1263). 


expresses agitation and fussy watchfulness; in the seco 
secure defiance and complacent triumph over the gods o 
Olympus. In both the eflect of the dochmiac metre has been 
a preserved ; to follow it throughout would perhaps have 
produced a monotonous uniformity incompatible with modern 
ideas of music. The caricature of a narrative-chorus in tragedy 
(1. 1470), in which the exploits of Cleonymus and the robber 
Orestes are recounted, has suggested some touches of musical 
humour. A knowing and contidential tone prevails, with occa- 
sional outbursts of emphasis, notably where the name Orestes 
occurs unexpectedly, We must not omit to notice the entr’acte 
which precedes the entry of Peithetairos with his bride; the 
coda in which it culminates suggests feelings of chastened rapture 
of which the astute founder of Nephelococcygia seemed hardly 
capable, and prepares the audience to take a serious interest in - 
what might otherwise have appeared purely a marriage of con- 
venience. The final march and chorus is written with great 
breadth, and is instinct with movement, increasing in intensity 
until with an acceleration of time the climax is reached in the last 
three lines of triumphal acclamation. But this and the rest of the 
instrumental pieces are to be heard this afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace Concert ; and the interest which they excited at Cambridge 
will thus be extended and intensified. It is to be hoped that 
music so enthusiastically received may soon be published in a 
convenient form. 


MARCHING PAST. 


_ aaa custom has divided the military year 
into two parts. During the summer the soldier marches, coun- 
termarches, shoots, and performs other military exercises with 
much zeal. During the winter he is less active, and the border 
line which separates these two periods is marked by an event of 
some importance, for about that time the annual inspections of 
what are facetiously known as the regiments stationed in the 
United Kingdom are made by various military officials of exalted 
rank. This may be regarded as the final act of the summer, or 
marking season. The last “ Very much pleased with everything I 
have seen ” is duly uttered. The last inspection dinner, at which, 
of course, no champagne is served, and which, equally of course, 
is strictly limited to the regulation two shillings and something 
per head, is eaten ; and that blissful period of comparative repose, 
not to say holy calm, known in the service as the “ leave season,” 
in contradistinction to the “ drill season,” sets in with its ac- 
customed severity. The poet has observed that “in the spring 
the young man’s fancies lightly turn to thoughts of love,” and it 
might with equal truth be stated that in the autumn the youthful 
officer's fancies lightly turn to thoughts of leave. The soldier 
leans for a time at any rate upon his sword, and scents the fur- 
lough from afar. The nine hours’ movement which was ushered 
in not long ago with a considerable flourish of oflicial trumpets, 
but which candour compels us to state has had a somewhat titful 
not to say precarious existence, is temporarily laid on the 
shelf, and the precise date of its reappearance may be possibl 
open to conjecture. But our present business is rather with 
the inspection, and by far the most prominent feature of this 
inspection is the march past. We once remarked in these 
columns that few things are more surprising than the equani- 
mity with which the British taxpayer will tolerate any number 
of military shortcomings, provided only he can enjoy the grati- 
fication of seeing cavalry, A hrs and infantry defile before him. 
This is, however, intelligible in the civilian, for it is regarded 
by him as a mere spectacle, and one, too, four which he has paid 
prett poe et er But that it should possess the importance 
which undoubtedly attaches to it in the eyes of inspecting otlicers 
is certainly strange, and more than that, it is, in these days, 
anomalous. , There is no disguising the fact that, although the 
inspection is intended to apply to and to search into every part and 
every department of a regiment, the great feature by which it 
will be principally judged is the march past. Were any proof of 
this required, it will be found in the incessant rehearsing and 
preparation bestowed on this portion of the programme to the 
Sadiaden of more useful subjects. For weeks and weeks previous 
to the inspection the commanding officer is busy practising this 
particular subject, nor is he to be blamed when it is remembered 
that both he and his regiment will be judged wy a the 
march past. And the difficulties under which he labours are 
great indeed. For some weeks beforehand he can about once 
a week, by dint of pressing every available man and boy into 
the ranks, muster some four companies, each about twenty strong. 
But even then, he cannot have the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing the same men on parade for two successive weeks. The 
changes and fluctuations occasioned by the numerous detached 
services on which the men are now employed are so great that 
there is almost a different battalion on each parade. Conse- 
quently, the benefit derived from the instruction given is mate- 
rially impaired. At length, as the day for the inspection draws 
near, a couple of companies which have been absent on detach- 
ment at some remote country station rejoin headquarters, and 
there is no time to practise them at all. Nor is this all, The 
little practice which the battalion has had in marching past has 
been performed, from want of men, in single rank, while the im- 
rtance of the occasion demands that at the inspection the regi- 
ment shall parade in the time-honoured two ranks, The result is 
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that the marching is decidedly loose and wanting in steadiness. 
Not that any particular commanding officer need feel discomfited 
thereat, On the contrary, he has only to look at his neighbours, 
and he will see that other corps do not acquit themselves at all 
better, perhaps not as well, which is consoling at any rate. The 
deterioration which has taken place in the purely parade drill and 
movements of our army is so great that almost anything passes 
muster now. To return, however, to the inspection. If itisona 
scale, the cavalry and artillery begin by walking past, 
followed by the infantry in column of companies or double- 
companies. Then the mounted arms draw off beyond the 
saluting base, and the infantry pass again in quarter-columns 
and then again in double time, after which they with- 
draw for the present. Now come the cavalry and guns at a 
trot, which, when finished, is duly followed by the canter past, in 
which latter the cavalry and horse artillery alone take part, to the 
exclusion of the field artillery, whose movements are never sup- 
posed, for some mysterious reason, to degenerate into so rapid a 
This portion of the performance is watched by the spec- 

tators with breathless interest. Two great questions present 
themselves. First, Will all the horses’ heads pass exactly in a 
straight line? And, secondly, Will all their tails pass in a 
straight line? If either of these vital conditions is wanting, the 
regiment is evidently unfit for active service. At length the 
march past, in all its possible phases, is brought to a conclusion ; 
and, what is of far more value, nearly an hour of the available 
time has been comfortably got through. Now is the moment for the 
drill proper—or, to speak more correctly, the evolutions, The time- 
essteeh abvenee in line will probably head the list, and, as its 
applicability for purposes of modern war ceased some fifteen years 
ago, its utility may be doubted, however ornamental it may be. 
This is probably followed by a complete change of front to the right 
or left, a movement which, if attempted under the fire of modern 
weapons, would inevitably lead to the extermination of every 
man engaged init. A few similar manceuvres follow consisting prin- 
— of formations of line from column, varied by formations of 
column from line. The whole of the troops present are then with 
methodical precision formed once more into line facing the saluting 
base, and a grand advance in line is made towards the inspecting 
officer, bands playing and colours flying ; then the halt sounds, a 
general salute terminates the inspection, and after a few remarks, 
commendatory or otherwise, the inspecting officer rides off. As 
far as ascertaining the real efficiency of the troops goes, for all he 
has learnt as to their real aptitude for the numerous and varied 
duties of modern war, for all the real benefit accruing to the 
service by such an inspection, he might just as well have remained 
at home. To speak plainly, the whole affair is an anachronism. 
We pointed out in these columns some time ago the rapid strides 
which military science had made of late years, and how much more 


. there is now to teach both officers and soldiers than there 


was formerly. We also laid stress on the fact that, whereas 
there was far more for the men to learn, there was, owing to 
the short-service system, only half the time to learn it in. 
Consequently, much of the old-fashioned routine, the incessant 
drill, the marching and counter-marching, had to be thrown 
overboard to make room for the new subjects. Then, why, 
we would ask, is the efficiency of our troops to be judged 
purely by a standard that is virtually obsolete, to the exclusion 
of that which is modern and needful? Take the existing “ Field 
Exercise,” and examine it throughout. Two-thirds of the manceu- 
vres it contains might be expunged to-morrow for all the use 
they would be on a modern battlefield. We remember hearing 
of an American general who, at the close of the Civil War, 
boasted that he had reduced the formations of his infantry to 
two—namely, line and column—aund that his only words of com- 
mand were “Mass” and “String eout.” Without at present 
advocating so remarkably compendious a military dictionary, we 
would still ask whether much of the purely formal and old- 
fashioned drill that still obtains in our army might not be 
removed with advantage, or, if that be not practicable at present, 
that our troops shall not at any rate be judged solely by their 

roficiency in performing it. In the days when armies fought 
fo close concentrated order under the eye of the general, when 
‘the fate of a battle hung upon the precision with which some 
manoeuvres were performed, this drill had its uses. But those 
uses no longer obtain in civilized warfare, and but to a limited 
extent in war against uncivilized nations. Order, precision, 
solidity, method, and parade formalities have given place to 
‘loose formations, independent action, hurry, and what has been 
termed orderly disorder. More than this, the old-fashioned 
drill is not merely unsuited to the times, but to the soldier. 
He is no longer the mere machine he used to be. For good 
or bad, we have’ effected an entire revolution in the man, 
morally speaking. We have educated him; we have taught him 
‘various arts and sciences which were unknown to his ancestors ; 
‘we constantly place him in independent situations where he has to 
-act and think for himself. We have slackened his discipline to 
“what many consider a dangerous extent, and therefore we can 
hardly wonder if he does not take kindly to the old punctilious 
precision of movement on parade, even supposing there was 
sufficient time to devote to the incessant practice which it 
demanded. It certainly appears to us that the time has come for 
a radical change in the present method of conducting what are 
~called inspections. If an occasional march-past or mere display of 
“the three arms be deemed advisable, let them by all means take 
«place, but they should no longer be perverted into a test for the 


efficiency of the troops. There are plenty of other subjects of 
vital importance which are totally ignored on such occasions, 
and which in fact are hidden away as if unworthy of 
being produced at an inspection. To begin with:—Has an 
one ever heard of such a thing as a regiment or a brigade 
being marched to the rifle range, and there put through the 
“attack formation ” with ball cartridge? We never have. We 
once heard the suggestion discussed; but the prevailing opinion 
appeared to be that, if it were attempted, it would be advisable to 
have an ample staff of medical officers present, which would ap 

to imply a want of faith in the ability of the men to handle their 
rifles properly. We wonder whether it will ever occur to an 
inspecting officer to take his first look at a regiment, not turned 
out spick-and-span for the avowed purpose of looking smart and 
clean, but hot, tired, and dusty, after a ten or twelve mile march, 
to see the men lay out their kits there and then on the ground, to 
examine the men themselves carefully, and ascertain how many 
have fallen out. We wonder whether we shall ever see a cavalry 
regiment ordered to screen the advance of an imaginary army over 
a front of five or six miles for a distance of fifty miles or so, re- 
turning with a full report of the roads and country traversed. We 
wonder whether we shall ever see the men of any branch of the 
service called upon to practise such commonplace and undignified 
things as signalling, tent-pitching, field-cooking, marching, throw- 
ing spar bridges over chasms, surveying by non-commissioned 
officers, independent minor tactics by companies under their own 
officers alone, and many other things, each and all of which are 
supposed to form part of modern military education, But we 
have wondered enough for the present, and must content ourselves 
with waiting. 


A FLORENTINE TRADESMAN’S DIARY. 
11. 


Wwe. have considered the character and opinions of Luca 
Landucci as illustrating the ordinary Florentine citizen. 
Let us turn to the consideration of his importance as an authorit 
for Florentine history. About actual facts he has not much to tell 
us that is absolutely new; but he makes our previous knowledge 
more vivid and more real, The scenes pass before our eyes in his 
homely narrative and are brought close to ourselves. He gives us 
those litule touches of personal description for want of which more 
elaborate pictures leave our imagination cold and unmoved. 

We understand the intensity of Florentine feeling after the Con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi when we read his account of the behaviour 
of the youth of the city. They disinterred the corpse of Jaco 
de’ Pazzi, who had been executed, and dragged it through the 
streets by the hangman’s rope, which still remained round the 
neck, They tied the dead man’s body to the knocker of his own 
door, and cried to those within, “Open to the master.” Then they 
threw the co into the Arno, and sang a ribald song whose 
burden was “ Messer Jacopo git per Arno se ne va.” “ And this,” 
says Luca, “ was held for a wondrous thing; first, because youths. 
generally are afraid of the dead, and next, because the corpse stank 
so that one could not go near it, All the folk of Florence flocked 
to the bridges to see the body pass, and down towards Brozzi some 
boys dragged it out of the water, and tied it to a willow, and 
beat it with sticks, and then threw it into the Arno again.” 

No less vivid is the account of the entry of Charles VIII. 
the French into Florence, “ You may think that all Florence was 
in the church and outside. Every one shouted, small and t, 
old and young, all with a true heart and without flattery. When 
the folk saw the King on foot his fame was a little diminished, for 
he was indeed a very small man.” But when in a few days 
Charles VIII. spoke of the return of the Medici, popular feeling 
changed. “They had no fear of the King, and it was plain that 
a great enmity had sprung up between the citizens and this 
Piero de’ Medici; whence it springs, the Lord knows.” The 
Florentines were filled with suspicion, but it was silent, and 
needed no words to express it, Charles VIII. rode to the church 
of San Felice to see the festa, but did not enter. “Many said 
that he was afraid, and this showed that he had greater fear than 
we had—woe to him if he were to begin, though it would be also 
to our great danger.” The Florentines were filled with terrible 
anxiety, which reached its height on November 24. “ It was said 
that the King was going to dine in the Palazzo with the Signoria, 
and caused all the arms to be taken out of the Palazzo, and him- 
self intended to go with many armed men, whence all the people 
were filled with suspicion. h man made haste to fill his house 
with bread and arms and stores and to strengthen his house, as 
much as he could, each man intending to die with arms in his 
hand, and to slaughter every Frenchman, if need were, in the 
manner of the Sicilian Vespers. Such wes the fear, that about 
dinner hour a cry was raised, ‘ Shut, shut,’ and all Florence shut 
its doors, every man fleeing without any other reason, and on ask- 
ing the cause no one knew. Whence the King did not go to dine 
at the Palazzo. It was the will of Heaven that such suspicion 
grew on every side, because it was the reason why the French 
changed their evil will towards us.” Next day the French kept 
strict watch day and night, and took away the arms of all who 
were found in the streets at night, not before many of them fell 
beneath the Florentine daggers. On the following day Charles VIII. 
signed an agreement with the Florentines and hastened to leave 
the city. From that time forward the Frenchmen are ge f 
Landucci “ bestial,” and his pages are full of their misdoings. 
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narrative of their doings in Italy ends with the following dramatic 
account of the punishment which their cruelty called down upon 

their heads in January 1504 :— 

And in these cold days many Frenchmen, who could to escape, 
fled from Naples naked and clotheless, and many of them in the terri- 
tory of Rome through cold and hunger, for they found none to help them 
through the cruelty which they had shown in putting cities to the sword 
and sacking everything. Through God’s permission they died in Rome 
among dung-heaps, which they entered to escape from the cold. If the 
— had not had four or five hundred jackets made and given to them, and 
had not supplied them with money and put them on galleys toconvey them 
to France, they would all have died. As it was, more than five hundred 
died of cold; they found them in the morning dead on the dung-heaps. 
In Rome they entered such houses as they found open, and could not be 
dragged out; they were beaten with clubs, but refused to move, and said 
“Kill us.” Never was such destruction. And still the King did not send 
to help them, but had furgotten them. This was the justice of God, since 
they came to massacre and plunder others, And they are all blasphemers, 
steeped in every vice, without faith or fear of God. 


The most interesting part of Landucci’s diary is that which 
relates to Girolamo Savonarola, The good apothecary makes us 
feel from day to day the fluctuations of popular opinion concerning 
him. We realize the steps in his rise and fall. We understand 
the force of his fervid eloquence, of his zeal for righteousness which 
swayed the minds of the masses. We trace the course of the 
inevitable reaction, when Savonarola’s efforts to set up a reformed 
and purified Florence made him an important political personage. 
We see how his watchful enemies seized on every extravagance 
which he uttered, and dogged his steps till they had brought him 
into a false position where his ruin was certain. Much has been 
written about Savonarola; but nowhere does he stand out more 
grandly than in the simple record of Landucci. 

It is an error to regard Savonarola as an exceptional figure in 
Italian history. There were many famous preachers amongst the 
Italians who worked great results by their earnestness ; Bernardino 
of Siena and Capistrano had both of them moved Italy within the 
century. And there were many other preachers and wonder- 
workers of lesser note. Landucci records in 1478, “there came 
a hermit and preached and threatened many misfortunes. He was 
a youth of twenty-four, barefooted, with a wallet on his back ; 
and said that S. John and the angel Raffael had appeared to him. 
One morning he mounted the balcony of the Signori to preach, and 
the magistrates sent him away. And such-like things happened 
every day.” In 1483 Landucci narrates the death of a friar at 
Faenza, who was said to work miracles. But he did not give 
much credit to these stories. ‘“ Every day such things were told ; 
one day there was an apparition in a river and next day in a 
mountain; and some one spoke to a lady who was the Virgin. I 
mentas § this because the world was uplifted tu expect great things 

m God.” 

In this excited state of public feeling Savonarola appeared and 
grew famous by his preaching. His predictions of coming calamity 
were fulfilled by the French invasion, during which his resolute 
bearing greatly increased his repute. “In these days men in 
Florence and throughout all Italy thought that he was a prophet 
and a man of holy life.” When the French left Florence on 
November 28, 1494, Savonarola was almost supreme. He pro- 

i a religious procession on December 8, to obtain the 
divine guidance for the city. ‘ It was a very wondrous procession 
of a great number of men and women of the highest repute, all 
carried on with entire order and perfect obedience to the Frate. 
Such devotion was shown as will perhaps never be seen again.” 
On December 14 Savonarola began to preach “that Florence 
should take a good form of government.” “ He always favoured 
the people,” says Landucci, “and always declared that there 
hau ie no blood-shedding, but other kinds of punishment.” On 
December 21 “ he preached only about the Constitution, and men 
were all afraid and did not One wanted roast, another 
boiled ; one went with Frate, another went against him. Had it not 
been for this Frate blood would have been shed.” On December 28 
Landucci computes that the auditors of Savonarola numbered 
thirteen or fourteen thousand persons. But so early as January 11, 
1495, Savonarola had to defend himself in the pulpit. Letters 
purporting to come from him and to seek a Medicean restoration 
were forged and disseminated. “But all this was false, for the 
Frate held with the people.” On January 17 “many citizens 

to be scandalized against the Frate, saying, ‘This wretched 
Fniar will bring us to a bad end,’” 

Still, in spite of evil prophecies, Savonarola’s influence grew. 
On April 1 he preached and testified that “the Virgin Mary had 
poten to him how the city of Florence had to be more glorious 
and more wealthy than she ever been before, but after many 
troubles; this he promised absolutely. And he said all these 
things as a prophet, and the greater part of the people believed 
him, ially those who were free from party passion.” There 
were many sermons and my | processiuns, in which the image of 
the Virgin in Santa Maria Impruneta was carried through the 
streets. Finally the popuiar party prevailed, and Savonarola’s 
views of a perfect Constitution were adopted by the city, which 
elected, on June 7,a Consiglio Grande. Immediately after this 
triumph of his policy, Savonarola went to meet Charles VIII. on 
his return from Naples, and told him that God willed he should 
favour Florence. “Such was the esteem and devotion towards 
the Frate that there were many men and women who, if he had 
said to them ‘ Go into the fire,’ would have obeyed him.” But no 
practical results followed from the interview of Savonarcla with 
the French King. Pisa was not restored to Florence, and the 


enemies of the Frate said, “ There, believe in your Frate who says 
that he has Pisa in his hand.” 

The League against France was joined by all the Italian Powers 
except Florence, which, through fear of a restoration of the 
Medici, held by its alliance with France, and built the “Sala 
Grande” in the Palazzo Pubblico to accommodate its new 
Council and be a sign of its determination to keep its popular con- 
stitution. But France did not restore Pisa, and the disappoint- 
ment increased of enemies, In anuary 
1495 “ men went by night roun Marco, crying out reproaches, 
¢ Ths hog of a friar should be burnt in his house,’ and por like ; 
and some wished to set fire to San Marco.” But still the moral 
influence of Savonarola was powerful. Boys were formed into 
guilds for the promotion of morality. Loungers in the streets and 
gamblers fled when they heard the cry “ Here come the boys of 
the Frate.” Profligacy and vice were driven to lurk in darkness. 
“Tt was a holy time,” says Lantlucci, “ but it was short. The 
evil have been more powerful than the good. God be praised that 
I saw this short time of holiness. I pray God that he would re- 
store to us that holy and shamefast life.” The Carnival of 1496 
marked the highest point of Savonarola’s moral reform. Rude 
joking was laid aside. Religious processions took the place of the 
ribaldry to which Lorenzo de’ Medici had accustomed the Floren- 
tine people. The youth of Florence sang Lauds in the streets, 
bearing olive branches in their hands. “ We seemed to see the 
crowds of Jerusalem who accompanied Christ on Palm Sunday 
crying ‘ Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ 
And well could one recall the words of Scripture, ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’ There 
were reckoned six thousand youths or more, all between the ages 
of six and sixteen. I saw these things and felt much pleasure, and 
some of my sons were amongst those blessed and shamefast bands.” 
Special banks of seats were erected in the Duomo for these chil- 
dren, who were trained into a choir. “They sang with such 
sweetness that every one wept, and chiefly those of good intent, 
saying, ‘This thing is from the Lord.’ And note the wonder, 
that one could not keep any boy in bed the mornings that the 
Frate preached. All ran before their mothers to the preaching. 
Truly the Church was filled with angels.” Landucci draws a 
beautiful picture of the power of moral earnestness working on 
the conscience of a people which had been awakened by calamity. 
But the anomalous position of Florence in Italian politics was 
difficult to maintain. The Powers of Italy were bent on severing 
the last tie belween France and Italy, and the attitude of Florence 
was felt to depend entirely on the influence of Savonarola. Accu- 
sations of treachery were preferred against him. “The 
Frate has so many enemies,” exclaims Landucci piteously. How 
he himself bears witness to the truth of this may be shown on a 
future occasion, 


MR. WHALLEY’S WILL. 


HE most remarkable action tried during the present sittings 
of the High Court of Justice has undoubtedly been the case 
of Priestman mgt The story would have made an interest- 
ing but wildly improbable novel. Brought before a jury, it has 
furnished a curious instance of the importance which ought to be 
attached to probabilities in the presence of conflicting statements. 
The natural impulse of the inexperienced is to assume that what 
people swear is true. If absolutely contradictory evidence is given 
on oath, the most obvious course seems to be to test the truth by 
weighing the number and character of the witnesses on either side. 
A slightly more recondite method is to eliminate all interested 
ies, and see to which side the balance of the testimony that is 
ft inclines. Experience shows that all these theories are falla- 
cious, and that the assumptions on which they are based cannot be 
trusted in real life. The abstract probability that a witness is 
speaking the truth is very faint. Character may only mean thata 
man has not been found out. The chance that the majo iW are 
veracious is so small that it may practically be neglected. Those 
who are not directly interested may be bribed by those who are. 
But physical phenomena do not deceive. Nature does not tell 
lies. In all complicated narratives it will be found that certain 
facts emerge, about which there can be no dispute, which are not 
dependent on any human testimony, and which may or may not 
be consistent with both sides of the case. If they are consistent 
with only one side of it, there isan end of the matter. If they 
are more suitable to one than to another, there immediately arises 
a standard by which a judgment may be formed. If the jury 
in Priestman v. Thomas had been confined to deciding a com- 
petition of hard swearing, they might be considering their 
verdict now. There were fortunately other circumstances to 
ide them; and, when these were duly estimated, there was 
ittle doubt what the final conclusion ought to be. The 
plaintiff had, st the outset, to struggle with grave diffi- 
culties. He was not merely seeking to set aside a will on the 
ground of undue influence, or because the testator was not in a 
proper condition of mind to make one. This will had come before 
Sir James Hannen, and a compromise had been arranged in 
respect of it to which Mr. Priestman was a party. There, in the 
absence of very exceptional facts, the matter must have rested. 
early 8 i t he could not hear.an 
fom the Probate Division. When a case has been settled by 
counsel, the result cannot, as a rule, be disturbed. It is just as 


binding upon the parties as the actual judgment of the court, 
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But it has rae been held that even the most solemn proceed- 
ings of legal tribunals were vitiated by fraud. That was the case 
which Mr. Priestman set uP, and which he has substantiated. He 
alleged, and he has proved to the satisfaction of the jury, that 
what ining to be Mr. Whalley’s will was a forgery, for 
‘which Thomas is responsible; and the compromise has accordingly 
been delivered up to be cancelled so far as Thomas is concerned in 
it. Every one with any knowledge of juries must be aware how 
difficult it 1s to make them adopt such a conclusion. They have 
a reasonable dislike to branding people as criminals, and perhaps a 
rather illogical — that a civil court is not the place to do it 
in. Ina recent slander case, tried at Dublin, the jury, who were 
unable to agree, asked before they were discharged whether they 
were bound to “ convict” the plaintiff of a crime if they found 
for the defendant, he having undoubtedly imputed to the pluintiff 
an offence against the law. ‘To reopen an old issue, to show that 
@ large number of astute persons had been taken in, to prove 
the commission of a very impudent forgery, and to threaten 
several apparently respectable people with very serious conse- 
quences, were all incumbent upon Mr. Priestman if he was to get a 
verdict. He has succeeded in them all, and the way in which he 
did it is exceedingly curious and entertaining. 

The moral of the case, if it has a moral, is of course that people 
should not forge wills. But, if they do, they should restrain the 
feelings of gratification with which they regard their performance. 
In one of Mr. Besant’s and Mr. Rice’s novels an elderly Scotch 
tutor has concocted, for his own benefit, an elaborate scheme of 
villainy. It is working out uncommonly well, and he is propor- 
tionately pleased. Seated by the fire, with his toddy before him, 
he utters an appropriate reflection, “The ways of Providence,” 
he says, “ sometimes appear to be crooked. They are, in reality, 
straight.” Nodoubt, But the Scotch tutor would have known 
better than even to giye vent to this pious ejaculation in the 
presence of his intended victims. Mr. Thomas was much less 
cautious, When Mr. Priestman visited Leominster on a holiday 
trip, Mr. Thomas disliked his coming. To indicate defiance and 
ill-will, he adopted the singular and, as it turned out, the most 
unfortunate expedient of waving a sheet of blue paper at a window. 
This set Mr. Priestman thinking. Why paper? he said to him- 
self. And why blue? The result of his cogitations may fitly 
take the form of a short narrative. Mr. Priestman is the natural 
son of Mr. James Whalley, who died at Leominster on the 7th 
of May, 1881. Mr. Whalley had been in business, from which he 
had retired with a considerable fortune, some three thousand 
a year. But his habits were eccentric and miserly, and he took it 
into his head to lodge with Charles Thomas, a railway porter. As 
is usual in such cases, Thomas acquired a considerable influence 
over the old man—a fact which would have been urged as a ground 
for setting aside the will had the case been tried out in the Probate 
Division, But Whalley was also much attached to Priestman, in 
whose welfare he exhibited the keenest interest. He wrote fre- 
quent letters showing an intention to make substantial provision 

the young man, and Priestman was no doubt led to expect 
that he would receive the bulk of his father’s property. Mr. 
Whalley was unmarried, and Priestman seemed to be, with the ex- 
ception of Thomas, the only person for whom he really cared. 
This being so, he was sttusailty disappointed when he came to 
hear the willread. By this document he was left only five thousand 
pounds, the remainder of the estate “of which I may die pos- 
sessed or entitled to at the time of my decease, all according to the 
nature thereof, and eflects of every description whatsoever, real 
and personal,” being bequeathed to “ my friend Charles Thomas, of 
128 South Street, Leommster.” It is futile to speculate on what 
could have been the result of fighting this will in the Probate 
Division. Priestman was convinced that there was a later will 
on blue paper. But he could not tind it. However, as we have 
said, the case was compromised, and Thomas agreed to take 
seventeen thousand pounds. This was perhaps a little suspicious, 
since Thomas, if the will had been upheld, would have received 
more than three times that amount, It seems to have been the 
opinion of Thomas that the whole matter was concluded, and 
could not on any pretext whatever be reopened. He therefore pro- 
ceeded to demean himself in the manner already described, and 
sepa to intimate that he held Priestman in utter derision. 

e has now found that a proud look and a high stomach, never 
perhaps very commendable adjuncts, should at least be the exclu- 
sive prerogative of persons who have nothing to do with waving 
blue papers at windows. After the arrangement of the Probate 
suit there seems to have been much gossip in Leominster, ‘The 
well-known class of persons who could tell strange tales if 
they would came at once to the front. Mutual recriminations 
began to be banded about. There were people who knew 
what other people had received for holding their tongues about 
they knew what. This man had received money from Thomas. 
That man was observed to have an extraordinary, an unaccount- 
able, influence over Priestman. At last there a a really 
valuable informant. This was Mr. Edward Rees, who had 
signed the will as a witness, About the meaning of what 
he said there could be no doubt whatever. He told Priestman 
and he told the jury in so many words that the will was a 
forgery ; that he had seen it concocted, that he was himself a party 
tothe fraud. It is this extraordinary story which, after an un- 
usually protracted trial, the jury have felt themselves compelled 


to adopt. 
details to give. It would 
perhaps be too much to say that are new, Writers of fiction 


have exhausted the possibilities of testamentary forgery and fraud. 
But in real life one not often hear anything quite like “ Mr. 
Whalley’s will.” Mr. Whalley, as we have already said, died on 
7th of May, 1881. On the 21st of March, being ill in bed, he 
wanted to write a letter to Priestman. He was not equal to 
writing it himself, and he asked Thomas to write it for him. 
Thomas wrote it in pencil, and Whalley signed it inink. Here 
was an excellent situation. An undoubted and practically indeli- 
ble signature was surmounted by a pencilled scrawl which might, 
according to popular belief, be very easily removed. Thomas, 
according to Rees, proceeded without hesitation to take advantage 
of the opportunity. In this he showed a coolness of nerve which 
it would be well if railway porters always displayed in the 
exercise of their ordinary avocations. He erased the whole of the 
letter, leaving only the signature and the date. Having done this, 
it seemed to him that the coast and the paper were clear. He 
therefore wrote, or rather employed one Thomas Nash to write, a 
will on behalf and in the name of the late Mr. Whalley. This 
was considerate on the part of Mr. Thomas, “The deceased,” as 
the reporters say, had been kind to him, and he repaid the kind- 
ness by performing the last, and rather more than the last, 
offices for “the deceased.” The will which he wrote was not a 
bad will of its kind, and the five thousand pounds was really a 
masterpiece in its way. Mr. Thomas, if he had not heard the 
words, was impregnated with the spirit of the saying that the 
half is much more than the whole. But he did not carry out 
the principle quite far enough. If he had been satisfied with giving 
himself what he was afterwards content to take, nothing more 
might have been heard of the matter. He could not, however, 
bring himself to with more than five thousand pounds—a sum 
which, though it has merits of its own, did not please Mr, 
Priestman. It appeared, however, or at least it is alleged, that 
Mr. Thomas's difficulties were not at an end when he had drawn 
up a last will and testament for his lamented benefactor. There 
was a “blue will,” a genuine will, the document which Mr. 
Thomas is afterwards supposed to have brandished at his own 
window. This Mr. Whalley is said to have kept in his pocket, 
and it is further averred that he told Thomas, or some one who 
communicated with Thomas, where it was. This blue will was in 
an envelope—a fact which seems to have been generally known 
among Mr. Whalley’s friends. “Que faire?” as the German 
counsellors exclaimed when informed that the enemy had cannon. 
James Watt was an ingenious man; but locomotion is not the 
only purpose for which steam may be employed. Thomas, so 
it is said, took the envelope, and heid it over the domestic 
tea-kettle. Having opened it by this familiar method, he pulled 
out the real will and put in the sham one, just as any 
third-rate conjuror might have done. Probate, opposition, com- 
eee enjoyment, Such is the summary, the chronicle, and 

ief abstract of Mr. Thomas's immediate future after the settle- 
ment in the Probate Division. But though the wheels of the law 
grind slowly, they grind continuously too, and their grinding is, as 
the Scotchman said of another matter, “ attended with very consi- 
derable expense.” Mr. Thomas would perhaps now not be sorry 
to let the past go by, to “ let it slide,” as Mr. Callan would say, 
and to become once more a porter on a railway. It is needless to 
say that he came into court, and denied everything which was 
said against him. So did Nash. They alwaysdo. If to balance 
opposing statements had been the only way out of the difficulty, 
the jury might just as well have tossed up for their verdict, while 
the judge looked on to see tair play. But there were certain facts 
of which Mr. Thomas was not prepared to offer any satisfactory 
explanation. The alleged will bore upon its surface traces of 
pencil marks, Experts, whose evidence shouid be carefully weighed 
and not indiscriminately swallowed, gave it as their opinion that 
there had been an attempt to obliterate pencil marks from the 
paper on which the “ white will” was written. They further said 
that the strokes of a pencil, though they may appear to be quite 
rubbed out for the time, are apt to reappear when they are least 
wanted. This is a fact important to forgers and others, and 
Thomas and Nash would have done better to explain than to deny 
it. There is another little circumstance which could scarcely 
be disputed, and of which no intelligible account was furnished 
from the defendant's point of view. Some little time after Mr. 
Whalley’s death Thomas and Nash went to the bank at Leominster, 
and Thomas gave Nash a promissory note for a thousand pounds. 
A good deal of money seems to have changed hands in Leominster 
about this time, and the town must have felt that this kind of 
thing was almost as good -as a Parliamentary election. Un- 
luckily for Mr. Thomas, there were other circumstances quite 
as undeniable as the existing marks of partially obliterated pencil, 
or the admitted but not. very satisfactory story of the large 
payment to Nash, Among the neatest and most conclusive of 
these was a letter written by Mr. Whalley on the 12th of April 
to Messrs. Fenn and Crossthwaite, his stockbrokers, in which 
occurred the following passage :—“ Might I ask your opinion of 
Flagstaffs ? I do not much like them; and to leave them in a 
youth's management would not, I am afraid, do very well.” This 
was three weeks after the date of the supposed will. Now, if that 
will were genuine, the “ youth,” who is shown by the context to 
have been Priestman, would have no interest whatever in these 
Flagstaff shares. It was not open to Thomas to say that Whalley 
was insane. But if he were in his right mind, it is simply in- 
credible that he could both have made that will and written that 
letter. Still more decisive is what he wrote to his daughter 
Emma on the 19th of April, “As my brothers are dead, I have 
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pow left Harry everything, and you nothing,” Harry being 
Priestman. These are the sort of collateral or incidental facts 
which strike at the root of the most plausible story. They are 
just the things which rogues forget, and which the most ingenious 

bricators of cases omit from their calculations. An eminent 
judge, when it was pressed upon him that a guilty man would 
never have done a particular thing which the prisoner did, used 
to reply, “ Well, at all events he won’t do it next time.” Mr. 
Thomas will, no doubt, be more careful “next time.” This time 
he has decidedly overreached himself. 


THE THREATENED STRIKES. 


 —~ agitation for a strike in the coal trade a to have 
broken down, At the beginning of this week there was held, 
at Sheffield, a conference representing 135,000 miners of the 
incipal coal-producing districts of England, except Durham and 
Rorthamberland, to consider whether the notices served upon the 
masters should be acted upon, and an amendment was carried 
tponing the question till the end of the month. This was an 
indirect way of abandoning the notices, and we may hope now 
that the dispute will be dropped. That in the cotton trade, how- 
ever, survives, The two differ in important respects. The dis- 
pute in the cotton trade is caused by a demand on the part of the 
employers for a reduction in wages ; whereas, that in the coal 
trode originated in an application on the part of the miners for a 
rise of wages. Moreover, the facts in regard to the condition of 
the cotton trade are admitted by both parties, whereas those in 
the coal trade are contested. There is this further difference—that 
a great strike in the cotton trade would directly affect only the 
cotton trade itself. The quarrel is confined to the weaving branch 
of the trade; but, of course, if the looms generally were stopped, 
the spinning branch would likewise be affected, and so woul the 
market for raw cotton. Nor is it necessary to add that indirectly 
the stoppage of the wages of a large number of operatives would 
be felt os many outside the trade. But still the direct influence 
would be confined to the industry itself. It is entirely otherwise 
with regard to the coal dispute. Coal is necessary for warming 
our houses, cooking our food, and producing gas. A great strike, 
therefore, that would include the coal districts generally, and 
would last for a considerable length of time, would affect the 
comforts of the whole population much more than a great 
strike in the cotton trade. And what makes the matter more 
serious is that coal is the instrument of almost every manu- 
facture. A deficiency in the supply of coal would affect the 
whole industrial organization of the United Kingdom. For 
example, the iron trade could not be carried on without coal, 
and therefore, if there were to be such a strike as would either 
tly enhance the price of coal or make the supply deficient, the 
iron trade would suffer in proportion. Indeed, as soon as notices 
were served on the coalowners, several ironmasters notified to 
their workpeople that, in case of a strike in the coal trade, they 
would dispense with their services. Again, coal is necessary for 
steamers and railways. One of the principal items in the working 
expenses of a great railway company, for example, is the cost of 
fuel ; and if this cost were to be considerably increased, the divi- 
dends of the shareholders would all be trenched upon. Further- 
more, @ strike would diminish the quantity of coal carried by the 
railways, and therefore would lessen their earnings; while, if it 
were to affect the iron trade also, the carriage of minerals gene- 
rally, which is an important item in the traffic of the heavy lines, 
would all be restricted. Thus the dispute was of almost as much 
importance to capitalists and workpeople in other industries as to 
those in the coal trade itself. Asa natural consequence, there 
was a fall on the Stock Exchange in the prices of English railway 
securities when the quarrel seemed to be growing bitter; while a 
rise set in as soon as it was discovered that the miners were in- 
disposed to a strike. For every reason, .then, the good sense 
shown by the majority at Sheffield is matter for congratulation. 


‘ The Lancashire delegates made no secret that the Trades-Union 


funds are not sufficient to sustain a long contest. But an un- 
successful strike, if at all protracted, would disorganize the whole 
trade of the country, might transfer industries from districts now 
prospering on them, and would certainly inflict great suffering on 
the miners and their families. 

For a considerable time past the miners have been demanding 
an advance of They assert that the trade is sufficiently 
profitable to allow of such an advance, and lately they served 
notices that they would stop work if their demands were not com- 
plied with. The employers, on the other hand, deny that the 
trade is sufficiently profitable. They admit, indeed, that it is in a 
more satisfactory condition than most other industries ; but they 
assert at the same time that it gives them only a reasonable 
profit upon the capital employed; and that, if they were to grant 
the application of the men, they would suffer in consequence ; 
while it is little likely in the present state of trade that they 
would be able to raise prices so as to compensate themselves. The 
men rejoin by reminding their employers that in August and 
Septemver the price of coal was raised in London, and they argue 


‘that, as the coalowners were able to pay present wages before this 


rise, they must be able to give higher wages now. In short, they 
contend that the coalowners, contrary to the implied agreement 
with their workpeople, are pocketing the whole advantage from 
the rise in prices, this controversy it is, of course, impossible 


for outsiders to form any accurate opinion. It would be necessary 
to insject carefully the books of several firms engaged in the 
trade, Therefore it is useless to do more than state the argu- 
ments of both sides. To the contention of the men the coal- 
owners reply that the rise of prices in London was a mistake ; 
that, owing partly to the extremely mild weather, consumption 
has rather fallen off, and that the real consequence of the rise of 
prices has been a diminution of their own sales. The men retort 
that, even if this is so, they have themselves been working in 
the interval at the old wages, and that in consequence 
large stocks have been accumulating at the pits’ mouths; that, 
if the weather has been exceptionally mild up to the present, 
it is likely to be very severe for the next few months; and that, 
therefore, the i consumption is only delayed; that sooner 
or later, as a consequence, the coalowners will profit by a rise of 
price; and that they themselves have a right to share in this 
profit. Naturally, the coalowners are unwilling to concede the 
men’s demand on the prospect of a future increased consumption, 
and they know they are better able to resist it in consequence of 
the accumulation of stocks, The men themselves have shown at 
Sheffield that they are painfully conscious of the advantage thus 
acquired by their employers—an advantage which is increased by 
the lowness of their own funds. It is worthy of notice, however, 
that to the last the Yorkshire delegates were eager for a strike, 
and that the reports to the Conference state that thirty-four 
thousand miners of that county had given in their notices, and, 
with few exceptions, were prepared to act upon them. There is a 
divergence of opinion between Yorkshire and the more western 
counties, suggesting that the dispute is adjourned, not settled. 
Beyond the allegations as to the condition of the trade, there is 
said to be a deeper cause for the men’s demand. It is reported 
that the supply of miners is rapidly falling off. Fathers are said 
to be unwilling to send their sons down into the pits; and the 
sons themselves, as they receive a better education, and believe 
themselves capable of performing pleasanter kinds of work, are 
less inclined to go into the pits. If this be true, it is evident that 
a rise of wages is only a question of time. If the supply of 
miners really is falling off, an increased supply must be tempted 
forward by enhanced wages. As wealth (4 population grow, 
the consumption of coal will grow with them, and therefore an 
increased supply of miners will every year be required. And if, 
at the same time, there is less inclination on the part of work- 
people to go into the mines, the feeling must be overcome by 
making mining more remunerative in proportion to its disagreeable- 
ness. But it seems clear that the falling off in the supply of miners, 
supposing it to be real, is not yet sutticiently marked to warrant 
a great strike. The iron trade is dull, owing to the stoppage of 
railway construction in the United States, to the falling off in ship- 
building at home, and to the general collapse of speculation. 
This being so, it is not probable that the miners would be able to 
extort arise of from Io to 15 per cent., even if they had decided gene- 
rally tostrike. No doubt the season of the year is favourable, since 
house coal will be in more demand during the next three months 
than in any other quarter of the year; since, moreover, gas is 
more necessary, and is burned for a longer time ; and since, 
finally, railways must be supplied in winter as well as in summer. 
But, on the other hand, the manufacturing and shipping demand 
is less, The moment chosen for pressing the men’s demand, then, 
was not opportune. It is difficult, indeed, to understand the 
tactics of the Trades-Union leaders. They knew that their funds 
were low, and therefore that they were not in a position to main- 
tain a long fight. They must be aware that coal is valuable 
chiefly as an instrument of production, and that in the present 
depressed state of trade exceptional prosperity for it is not to be 
reckoned on. Lastly, the Shetlield Conference proves that outside 
of Yorkshire they could count upon no powerful support. Probably 
they were led away by Yorkshire. But why Yorkshire differs so 
strongly from other counties does not appear. It may be that 
there the disinclination to working in the pits is most developed. 
The question at issue in the cotton trade is much simpler. It is 
admitted there by both employers and employed that the trade is 
in a bad way; that the difference in price between yarn and 
cloth is not sulficient to leave the employers a reasonable profit on 
the capital invested when all costs are paid; and the dispute, 
therefore, is as to the remedy which ought to be applied. The 
masters ask the men to submit to a reduction of 5 per cent. in 
their wages, being a shilling in the pound; while the workpeople 
object that such a reduction would in no way benefit the masters, 
and that the true remedy is a restriction of production. The 
representatives of the workpeople have calculated how much the 
saving would be if the reduction were agreed to, and they say that 
it could in no way stimulate consumption. They argue, therefore, 
that the measure would simply benefit merchants; that, in the 
keenness of their competition, the manufacturers would have to 
lower their terms to the merchants; and that, therefore, the trade 
would be no better than before. On the other hand, they contend 
that a restriction of production would give time for the present 
glut in the markets to be worked off. It is clear that both 
remedies can be only temporary in their effect. The trade is 
suffering from an insufficient consumption. In other words, more 
cotton cloth is produced than the world at present is able to 
buy; and, although a reduction of wages might help the 
master-weavers, in the long run it seems clear that further 
reductions would have to be submitted to. It is equally 
evident that short time, or a total suspension for some hive) 
would have merely temporary effects, It would allow, no doubt, 
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the present over-su’ op | tly diminished, or perhaps alto- 
rid of ; the g id come again after a while. 

and permanent remedy is to be sought in opening up new 
markets. One after the other the foreign markets formerly sup- 
plied by this country have been closed by protective tariffs, and 
either these old markets must be uered, or new markets 
must be opened up elsewhere. The question, of course, is how to 
do either, and if the cotton manufacturers cannot succeed, they 
must inevitably see their trade distressed heavily from time to 
time. The weaker will thus get ruined, and perhaps the thing 
will right itself after a long time by much suffering, by the trans- 
ferring of capital to more p us trades, and by the emigration 
of the operatives. If the is to go on growing, it isclear that 
markets sufficient to consume the outturn must be found. In the 
meantime, however, a temporary remedy may be found in either 
of the proposals ; but as a strike would in effect be tantamount to 
a of production, it is probable employers 
employed are very eager to arrange their dispute, therefore 
that a strike will occur. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours is still described on the cover of the Catalogue 
as an “ exhibition of sketches and studies.” Yet but for this 
notice no one would think it. There are a few sketches and 
studies, as there are in any collection of water-colours, but by far 
the ng number of works are as highly finished as they can be. 
Take, for example, Mr. Carl Haag’s two heads (104, 377), repre- 
senting Arab types; they are as delicate as miniatures. So, too, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ Declaration ” (349) is a picture complete 
and minute to a microscopical degree. There are, it is true, some 
real sketches, and of them, some are likely to be the objects of con- 
siderable interest yoww | visitors to the gallery. The Princess 
Louise sends two sketches (105, 278), evidently open-air work, 
without any attempt at after touching; there are some chalk 
studies r. Poynter (420, 426); some architectural and other 
sketches by Mr. Ruskin; and a very fine, bold study by Mr. 
Brewtnall, for his picture of last summer, “ Upon the Wings of the 
Wind” (314). @ numerous pictures exhibited by Mr. Charles 
Gregory have, if anything, too much detail, though it is often 
detail of kind pleasing in itself. His “Squire” (36), for ex- 
ample, is a charming village landscape, as well as a picture con- 
ining some very pretty figures, One of the faces, indeed, is lovely. 
His views at Rye have all, perhaps, a somewhat spotty effect ; 
but yo least, deserves high praise, “ From the Ypres Tower” 
(S6 . Miss Clara Montalba is well represented by “ Zwyndrecht, 
olland ” (67) ; and the influence of the same school and scheme 
of colour may be traced in the “ Sketch off Greenhithe ” (278), 
= Princess Louise, in which the smoky pall of London over- 
shadows the river. Mr. Henry Moore's contributions are six in 
number, and all show the same pay « and dexterity in 
or colour. An eye 
which sees nature in a very different phase is that of Mr. Holman 
Hunt. He exhibits five little views, some of Oornish, some 
of Surrey, scenery, which are gems of prismatic brilliancy, if 
perhaps a little too highly coloured to represent the ordinary 
of English landscape. Mr. Clarence Whaite indulges also 
in strong effects; but his “Thunder Splittin’ Peaks of Arran” 
{ $3) il) remind the visitor rather of the work of the late Samuel 
. Some of Mrs. Allingham’s little studies are very charm- 
ing; others betray a certain feebleness; but there is nothin 
but praise to be accorded to “ The Granary Steps” (80), in whic 
a lovingly-painted child feeds the poultry. On the whole, perhaps 
this, of all the galleries now open, is the one which will longest 
detain the visitor—partly from the comfort and moderate size of 
the itself, but principally, of course, from the high average 
merit of the very select collection of pictures exhibited. 
The variety afforded by the walls of the old Society, with its 
numerous different styles and kinds of water-colour painting, is 
in our minds with the uniformity of the show on the 
walls of Messrs, Agnew, in Old Bond Street. Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle betrays the source from which, year by year, he has 
drawn the noble landscapes exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Six Years in a Hvuse-Boat is the title of a large and handsomely- 
printed catalogue of the sketches here brought together. They 
are eighty in number, of very uniform excellence. The house- 
boat, named the Kelpie, is represented in “ Day's Lock” (8), and 
on the title-page of the Catalogue by a woodcut. “She is about 
50 feet in length by 11 feet beam. dwelling consists of a 
saloon, bedrcoms, pantry, and kitchen, and is substantially built 
throughout of pitch strengthened with solid oak treads.” Mr. 
Halswelle goes at greater length into an account of her merits, 
and apparently would not be sorry to undertake another six years’ 
eruise inher. This is the day of strange catalogues, and the art 
eritic has to be equipped with special pockets or accompanied by a 
boy in buttons when he makes his rounds. Mr. Halswelle 
put his notes into a volume measuring some eight inches by eleven, 
and consisting for the most part of elegant extracts from the 
British poets. Hardly anything in which the Thames is mentioned 
has been omitted, though we fail to find Pope's reference in the 
Dunciad to the Fleet Ditch with its “disemboguing streams,” 
rolling their “ tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” This redundance 


of quotation is err a at home; but we have not the 
pictures at home, and Mr. Halswelle’s remarkable piece of what 
we cannot avoid considering as misplaced labour causes nothi 
but inconvenience, The pictures do not really require so m 
“bush,” and are quite able to please without the help of the 
7 Mr. Halswelle’s art has its peculiarities. Distance 
no enchantment for him. Even his clouds seem near at 
hand. But, as faithful representations of Thames scenery, it 
would be difficult to imagine anything better. Composition is not 
neglected. These are not mere coloured Bip 4 In some 
there are very appropriate figures pain 7 . H. S. Marks, 
and in others boats, trees, locks, weirs, riverside flags, and other 
objects are made to enhance the effect. An evening scene (58), 
illustrated by a quotation “from the German,” is the most 
imaginative piece, and is dark in tone, but fine in colour and full 
of depth and feeling ; as is a companion, “ Hart’s Lock Wood ” (66), 
For the rest, another evening scene, “ Streatley from the 
Weir” (75), pleases us best; but very nearly equal is “On the 
Tow-path—the Wicke to Sonning Church” (25); and the 
next picture, to which Mr. Halswelle has appended Tennyson's 


Willows whi 
ws whiten, aspens quiver, 


is in his most happy manner. The sketch of Windsor, from which 
the grand landscape of last season was evidently painted, is very 
a as 1s a view of Eton; but we cannot help regretting 
that Mr. Halswelle has not given us more of the fine foggy 
cloudy effects to be seen below London. The first sketch in the 
list is entitled “ Near Purfleet,” and makes us wish for more. It 
is described in a quotation from Peacock :— 


Clouds on clouds in volumes driven 
Curtain round the vault of heaven. 


Altogether Messrs. Agnew offer a very attractive exhibition, 
ally to any one who can echo Mr. Halswelle’s expressions of ne 
for the “ great father of the British floods.” 

Among the minor exhibitions open is one of great interest at the 
gallery of Messrs, Goupil in New Bond Street. Here, again, we 
meet with a long series of landscape studies by one artist, Mr. 
Frank a Boggs, an American by birth, but wholly French in 
art, and his sketches in oil and water-colour excel in that bril- 
liancy and rapidity for which the French school is so remarkable. 
If Mr, Halswelle’s aim has been to produce pretty pictures, Mr. 
Boggs’s conception of the objects of art is wholly different. There 
are some Thames views remarkable for breadth and power, but 
deficient in the softer qualities. “A Boat-Landing at Poppen- 
drecht ” (11), with its fine eflect of light and its grey tone, is a 
splendid example of the artist’s power to catch  ¢ fix a fleet- 
ing phase of nature. The same may be said of “A Squall 
on the Meuse” (14), which is a remarkably clever and satisfac 
study of a difficult subject. The “Old City Gate at Dortrecht” (21 
is among the most pleasing of Mr. Boggs's pictures, and exhibits 

reat technical knowledge and solidity of painting, Messrs. 

oupil have also three pictures by a young artist, who seems 
to have “ impressionist ” leanings, Mr. Maurice Pollock. The 
first “impression” one receives from them is that they are not in 
any sense pretty; but against that fact must be set another. 
They are essentially poetical. The gaunt white cottage, the 
abode of poverty, set in a weedy field of poor land, on a cold, 
bare French hill in the Calvados, the pale moon setting behind, 
and the cold morning light ushering in another day of hard 
toil, and perhaps misery, all tell on oue’s feelings and sentiments 
in such a way as to give the picture a not wholly disagreeable 
fascination for the eye, little as beauty of effect has been sought 
or consid A moonlight scene, with burning weeds in 
the middle distance, is more pleasing; but here the fore- 
ground strikes the eye as slightly “spotty”—a fault common 
to most of the pictures of the school to which we have 
referred. The third picture is an orchard scene; and here the 
artist appears to have consulted the conventionalities to some 
extent, and his work, without pening é much originality, is 
certainly more pleasant to the eye in the two other ex- 
amples. Messrs. Goupil are fortunate, also, in the possession of 
an excellent pair of Corots. They are not fancy scenes, but evi- 
dently views taken from nature, and remind us of the scenery of 
the Seine, near Paris. When we look at them, it is impossible 
not to wish Corot had known English landscape. If he could 
make so much of French landscape, with its wretched trees and 
its comparatively hard and airless distance, what might he not 
have done in an English forest, under the softening effect of a 
blue or misty und! Even in Hyde Park he would have 
found nuble themes; and often as we look up the Broad Walk of 
Kensington Gardens we are reminded of his work, though in all 
probability he never saw a tree like those which aie that 
splendid avenue. 

In addition to the picture galleries, an exhibition of “ Medizval 
and Industrial Art” has been opened at 175 Bond Street, and is 
well worth a visit. It contains, among other attractions, some 
specimens of the tapestry made at the Royal Works, Windsor, as 
well as a quantity of ancient and modern wood-carving collected 
by Mr. Rogers, and including a fine example of Grinling Gibbons. 
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THE GOLDEN RING. 


HE Alhambra on Monday night with The Golden 
Ring, described on the bills asa “ fairy spectacular opera,” 
the libretto by Mr. G. R. Sims, the music by Mr. Frederic Clay. 
With equal truth and greater comprehension it might be called a 
medley. This is certainly no fault of the composer, The tradi- 
tions of the Alhambra and the exigencies of its stage had to be 
complied with ; hence, in addition to Mr. Clay’s music, there are 
elements of extravaganza and farce, much spoken dialogue and 
comic business, besides the usual quantum of ballet and pageant. 
The action moves between this world and a world of demons, 
fairies, witches, resuscitated pirates, and other strange products of 
fancy, with the fabulous kingdom of Frangipan lying midway as 
a debateable land. Serious criticism of the dramatic action of 
such a work—where fairy-power makes everything lawful, how- 
ever inexpedient—is quite out of the question, Yet the purely 
operatic portion suffers artistically from the interpolated comic 
scenes, amusing as these are, and violent transfurmations are 
destructive of the illusory charm of the music. Byron, we know, 
was censured by certain old-fashioned critics for merely introduc- 
ing Arimanes in Manfred, a drama modern in scene and treatment. 
In The Golden Ring Arimanes is very active. In one scene 
he has dealings with the spirits of illustrious buccaneers, from 
whose presence we pass at once to the central annexe of the 
Fisheries Exhibition—from a scene of incantation and music, in- 
stinct with colour and romance, to a throng of everyday folk eager 
for the sixpenny fish-dinner. This is the common artifice of panto- 
mime. To such merry humours the spirit of Mr. Clay's music is 
generally alien. He leaves to his collaborator most of the fun of 
the fair, and his best music remains “ a thing apart.” 

The plot is intricate, and the incidents highly melodramatic. In 
the first act the powers of good and evil are at strife, in the 
persons of two fairies, the White and Red Queens. In order to 
save herself from being transformed into a Pythoness, the latter 
endeavours to ensnare the Princess of Frangipan as a maiden 
offering to the Python King. Cleon (of Floridia) enamoured of 
the Princess, rasbly binds himself, body and soul, to aid her 
enterprise. The entrance of the Princess is the occasion of a 
striking chorus of witches, very fresh and melodious, leading 
to a beautiful ens«mble, “ Softly, tread softly,” a rich har- 
monious effect being produced by the men’s voices taking the 
refrain in unison. The discovery of the sleeping Princess by 
Florian, Prince of Floridia, is next musical incident. The 
expressive recitative, “ What lovely vision,” shows how well 
Mr. Olay can dispense with the absurd incongruity of spoken 
dialogue. A pretty duet ensues, sung with great taste and feeling 
by Miss Marion Hood, but somewhat marred by Mr. Gaillard’s 
tremolo, which has developed of late. The Queen inter- 
poses, and is about to separate the lovers when the White Queen's 
arrival compels the powers of darkness to flee. The next scene is 
like a picture by Claude—enchanting and Arcadian. The rivals, 
Cleon and Florian, meet in combat; and the victorious Florian is 
welcomed by the Princess and Calino, the King,as a hero. ‘The 
magic gold ring is presented by the White Queen to Florian, 
Calino announces his departure for foreign lands, and the scene 
closes with a lively sailor's hornpipe, in which the dancers mimic 
be Peg A “ stout galley-rowers’ toil.” In the next act Florian 
and the Princess find themselves in portentous difficulties, and by 
the talismanic ring summon the White Queen. Their Invoca- 
tion is one of the best numbers in the opera, delicately instru- 
mented and full of melodic grace. The chief persons of the 
drama suddenly appear at the Fisheries Exhibition, where the 
faithless conduct of Calino (humorously played by Mr. J. G. 
Taylor) is unmasked by his Queen, who has accompanied the 
lovers to London, The act ends in wreck and disaster, the ring 
coming into the possession of the Red Queen. Two splendid 
ballets of storm and sunshine bere intervene. In the last act the 
dénowement is reached through a series of rapid and exciting 
events, Just as evil seems triumphant, and Florian and the dis- 
tressed Princess are in the power of the enemy, the happiness of 
the lovers is completed by a master-stroke, and the curtain falls 
on a scene resplendent with pageant and festival. 

Mr. Clay’s music is bright and melodious, and effectively, if 
somewhat lightly, scored. The vocal writing displays more cha- 
racter and more genuine inspiration than the orchestration. The 
Princess's song, “ There's a maid, and she’s fair to see,” “‘ The Last 
Good-bye,” and “ The Star of Love” are all good songs, to which 
full justice was rendered by Miss Hood, Mr. Gaillard, and Miss 
Constance Loseby. The choruses and other concerted pieces are 
skilfully constructed ; the fisher-folk’s chorus in act ii., in parti- 
cular, is very finely harmonized. The finale in the last act— 
where Cleon triumphs over Florian and the Princess—is the most 
elaborate and ambitious concerted piece, is we!l proportioned, and 
distinguished by genuine dramatic power. The music altogether 
leaves a pleasing impression of graceful facility and natural melodic 
fluency rather than individuality, Not infrequently the instru- 
mentation suggests Lohengrin, but always fugitively ; it is curious, 
however, that with such influence at work the use of the /eit-motif 
is quite ignored. The libretto is above average merit, and Mr. 
Sims’s verses may be read without exasperation. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the piece is magnificently mounted, and 
that the orchestra, under the conduct of M. Riviére, is efficient 
at all points. Mr. Aynsley Cook, as Arimanes, plays with ad- 
mirable spirit and sings in excellent style. Mr. Gaillard is too 


demonstrative, and his voice a little hard in tender passages ; 
while Mr. F. Mervin, as Cleon, injures the effect of his singing 
by a stilted unnatural bearing. Miss Constance Loseby, as the 

hite Queen, sings with her usual deft intelligence, her phrasing 
being invariably good. Miss Marion Hood is more successful in 
the opening act than subsequently, and Miss Adelaide Newton is 
satisfactory as the Red Queen, Miss Eily Beaumont’s fine voice 
ia heard but too seldom. The comic parts are filled with much 
humour and point by Mr. J. G. Taylor, Miss Sallie Turner, and 
Mr. George Mudie. The costumes, decorations, and scenery are 
excellent. 


REVIEWS. 


TROJA.* 


R. SCHLIEMANN has compiled three books on the results 
of his excavations in the Troad. Troja contains his last 
words, and the words (not the last, we fear) of many learned 
allies, almost as numerous as the allies of Priam. As we shall be 
obliged in many places to dissent from the arguments of Dr. 
Schliemann and some of his friends, we may once more repeat the 
expression of our admiration for his enthusiasm, his energy, and 
his good fortune. Both at Mycenm and in the Troad Dr. 
Schliemann’s labours have been rewarded by results (however we 
may interpret them) of the very highest interest and importance. 
In collections of learned evidence from every source, Dr. Schlie- 
mann is also unwearied, and his new book is not only most 
admirably and copiously illustrated, but is completed by an 
a index. All this we say, not only because all this is 
true, but because Dr. Schliemann is apt.to resent every expression 
of difference of opinion as “ an attack,” as displaying an animus. In 
this vast volunfe there are three or four most personal and bitter 
onslaughts on Mr. Jebb, who has ventured to hold an opinion 
different from that of Dr. Schliemann as to the precise meaning of 
a. Terms of personal insult are a oe about 
chie the émixovpor ; “ niry,” “ envy,” and “ charlatanism ” 
aroused by difference of theory on points somewhat obscure, and, 
as far as we can see, not always very important, Let us assure 
Dr. Schliemann, then, and his allies, that we consider his dis- 
coveries to be unequalled in interest by any that archwology bas 
ever made; and that the excavator’s arduous industry and flair 
command our highest respect. 

Where, then, do we differ from Dr. Schliemann? This can 
be most readily explained by a quotation from the preface by 
Professor Sayce, who writes:—“ Dr. Schliemann has been 
vaguely accused of obscuring his facts by his theories, and the 

ublic has been warned that a strict distinction should be made 

tween the theories he has put forward and the facts he has 
discovered.” A very necessary warning, too. Dr. Schliemann, 
small blame to him, is an enthusiast. In the first glow of success 
he announced that he had discovered the very “ treasure of Priam” 
and the “Scan gate.” In short, he clearly believed, not only 
that he had lit on a Pom city whose fall might be the grain 
of fact in the tale of Troy, but that he bad unearthed cups and 
jewels of the very sort which Homer had in his mind, and palaces 
Tite those which are familiar in Ilomeric descriptions. Now, in 
criticizing Dr. Schliemann, we have always maintained that the 
civilization which Homer describes was infinitely more advanced 
than that of “the clay age” (as an archeologist has called it) 
which is revealed at Hissarlik. ‘The palaces of Priam and Mene- 
laus, the gold and silver work of the Sidonians, these belong to 
the period in which Phoenician enterprise had already made 
Greeks familiar with the art and luxury of Assyria and Egypt. 
Now, according to Professor Sayce himself, Phoenician influence 
had not even reach+d Hissarlik when the “ burned city” fell, the 
burned city in which Dr. Schliemann now recognizes Homeric 
Ilium. So far, then, as Dr. Schliemann has maintained that the 
vitrified clay walls and barbaric gold of Hissarlik represent the 
cities and the Sidonian art which Homer knew, we conceive him 
to be mistaken, and to be misleading the public. 

Troja leaves us in great doubt as to what Dr. Schliemann’s 
present opinion about these points may be. He tells us that in 
Jlios (1880) he regarded the third of bis prehistoric cities as “ the 
llium of the legend immortalized by Homer.” But, after pub- 
lishing Ilios, he “ became sceptical, because the ‘divine poet,’ 
with the fidelity of an eyewitness,” had represented [lium (also 
called Ilion and Ilios by Dr. Schliemann and his émixovpos) “ us 
a great, elegant, flourishing, well-inhabited, well-built city, 
with large streets,” whereas the third city was very on, 
and, in fact, a village. Consequently, Dr. Schliemann looked 
about for a “ great, elegant, flourishing, well-built, well-inhabited 
city,” and this he seems to think he bas found in his “ burnt city” 
No. 2, Oddly enough, Mr. Jebb had already remarked (Zellenie 
Society's Journal, April 1881, p. 43) that “ one at least of Dr. 
Schliemann’s prehistoric cities, that which he now denominates 
the ‘second,’ has in this respect [total destruction] an advantage 
over the ‘burnt city’ which he identifies with Troy.” Dr. 
Schliemann has recognized that Mr, Jebb was right; at all events, 
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he now avers “that he has uncovered the Ilion of Homer” (Sayce, 
Contemporary Review, December 1883) in the “second burnt 
city ” recommended to his attention by Mr. Jebb. But what does 
Dr. Schliemann mean by the “Ilion of Homer”? If he means 
that Homer, when he describes Troy, had in his mind such a city 
as the “second burnt city” was, we must absolutely differ from 
his conclusion. Dr. Schliemann calls the buildings in his second 
city “sumptuous”; yet these sumptuous mansions were made of 
crude clay bricks, built up while they were wet, and then “ vitri- 
fied” by the application of large fires. Some walls are “ slack 
baked,” some are better baked, just as it might happen. The 
rooting was of the kind still used in the Troad—that is, it con- 
sisted of “strong wooden beams, smaller cross rafters, rushes, and 
a thick layer of clay,’ more like the huts of the Achwans than 
the palace of Priam. ‘The foundations of the temples are “small 
unwrought stones,” which are sometimes covered with “ large 
stone slabs.” How could the t who knew “Tiryns of the 
mighty walls” which we still marvel at, how could he regard a 
city like the second burnt city as “sumptuous”? Homer knew 
that mode of decoration in which bronze plates were fastened to 
strong stone inner walls, and would scarcely have thought a house 
made of brick baked in situ “well builded.” Again, because 
“Temple B” is “divided into three rooms,’ Dr. Schliemann is 
reminded of the house of Paris, with its @ad\auos, dépa, and 
avAyn. But the meaning of these terms (especially of the 
avAy, a wide court in front of the house) is perfectly well 
unde , and has no relation to “three rooms” in a temple. 
The walls of the Acropolis of Dr. Schliemann’s burned city 
were built of “small calcareous stones, united with a coarse 
clay cement,” and “could not have supported an upper edi- 
tice . . . if they had not been strengthened with wooden posts.” 
Thus the burnt city, though it extended over the plain below 
Pergamos, was by no means the sort of city which any reader of 
Homer, or any one who has ever seen a picture of Mycen@ or 
Thebes in their secular strength, can suppose Homer to have had 
in his mind. Throughout Dr. Schliemann’s writings there is 
resent a desire to prove tnat Homer was speaking of objects and 
ildings like these found at Hissarlik. Yet he admits (7roja, 
p. 278) that the ‘“ Homeric age was the ninth century,” whereas 
the traditional tomb of Protesilaus “‘ may with the greatest pro- 
bability be attributed to the age of the second city of Hissarlik.” 
This means of course that the age of Homer and the age of the 
secoud city of Hissarlik are widely remote. While Dr. Schliemann 
is of that opinion we quite agree with him. We believe that the 
town at Hissarlik is all the Ilios there ever was, and think it very 
bable that the full of the town is the grain of fact in the tale 
of Troy. But if Dr. Schliemann holds that the second burnt city 


‘was “ sumptuous,” or “ well builded,” or at all such a town as 


Homer knew, or that the gold ornaments are “ Priam's treasure,” 
or that the rickety clay walls were the god-builded walls of 
Homer's fancy, why then we think Dr. Schliemann both mistaken 
and inconsistent. 

Let us look at a few more of the “theories” which Dr. 
Here is a funny example. In Jlios 


a woman. ‘Two twisted appendages hang from her head—one 
of them broken. Her meagre hands meet, clasped across her breast, 
and a St. Andrew’s cross with feet to its limbs is scratched on a 
kind of triangle on her stomach. Dr. Schliemann called the things 
on the figure’s head “long goat-horns,” and the St. Andrew’s 
cross with feet he regarded, apparently, as what some people call a 
swastika, which (as Ggened, in the woodcut) it is not. He 
recognized the image (from its goat-horns) as an Aphrodite. 
He said eimilar tigures were found in Attic tombs, M. 
Lenormant remarks that these figures “of a more than bar- 
barous art” have their prototype in the Babylonian “ Zarpanit,” 
or “ Zirbanit.” Professor Sayce now says that this extremely 
savage figure is “exactly modelled after her form in archaic 
Babylonian and Hittite art, and adorned with the swastika,” 
and he gives an illustration of what, according to Professor Max 
Miiller, is not a swastika at all, but the converse—a saunastika, 
(Thos, p. 346.) Professor Sayce then comments on “ precisely 
the same figure with ringlets” found elsewhere ; so we presume 
Dr. Schliemann’s t’s horns, with all the learning thereto 
attached, are now ringlets. The lead figure is thus, as we er, 
not an Aphrodite, but “Até, the native name of the Trojan 
goddess whom the Greeks identified with their Athene, and ’Athi 
was also the name of the great goddess of Carchemish,” a Hittite 
deity, We have thus our choice between a kind of Aphrodite 
with horns or a kind of Athene with ringlets. But as this choice 
may seem too restricted, Professor Sayce also tells us that the 
leaden fi “is the Artemis Nana of Chaldea, who became the 
chief deity of Carchemish, the Hittite capital.” (Jiios, p. 694.) 
Artemis, Athene, Aphrodite are thus before us, like the goddesses 
awaiting the judgment of Paris. But, unlike Paris, we shall not 
attempt to Lidhe om the claims of ladies so diverse and so 
implacable. 

After this curious example of the consistency of science, let us 
examine a little topographical discovery of Dr. Schliemann’s. 
Dr. Schliemann has confessed that “maybe what I called ‘ red 
and calcined ruins’ was really a brick wall” (T7roja, p. 56), and 
his opponents will admit that he is ever ready to modify his 
arguments into conformity with facts or with “science.” His 
topographical discovery bears on the flight of Hector from 
Achilles. “ Past the watch-place and wind-waved fig-tree sped 


they ever, away from under the wall, along the waggon-track, | 
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and came to the two fair-tlo springs, where two fountains 
rise that feed deep eddying der. The one floweth 
with warm water. . . . while the other, even in summer, 
floweth forth like ‘cold hail, or snow, or ice that water formeth.” 
Beneath a rock, crowned with three fig-trees, Dr. Schliemann has 
found a cavern, with pipes of Roman times and conduits “ of a very 
primitive sort.” From the cavern three springs flow into what Dr. 
Schliemann thinks the ancient bed of the Scamander, “and the 
springs might for this reason be called by the poet the sources of 
this river.” Here, then, Dr. Schliemann thinks he may have found 
the two Homeric springs, hot and cold, and the remains of water- 
works may represent the washing-p. of the women of Troy, 
Against this the sceptic can only urge that Homer knew two 
springs, one hot and one cold; whereas Dr. Schliemann’s sprin 
are three, none of them hot. “ Use dynamite! I would use earth 
quakes!” said a social reformer lately. Dr. Schliemann uses 
earthquakes. “The warm spring may have been already de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in remote antiquity, or by the 
same cause into a cold-water spring.” Or rather, we may add, 
into two cold-water springs. And when does Dr. Schliemann 
think that the “three trenches” were cut in the rock for the 
three springs? (Zitos, p. 626). The three springs cannot be later 
than the three trenches. Here there are obvious difficulties ; but 
it would be cruel to blame Dr. Schliemann for an identification of 
a site which was really very tempting. 

Though mere scholars are warned not to rush in among the 
disputes of archzologists, we cannot but ask Dr, Schliemann 
where he got the following piece of archeology :—“ Swords appear 
to have been unknown even to the Anglo-Saxons, who still fought 
at the battle of Hastings, in 1066 .p., with spears, axes, and 
clubs, all of which weapons consisted of stone, and were attached 
to wooden shafts.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Freeman thinks 
that some of the light-armed English levies at Senlac used 
stone hatchets, “ perhaps we may recognize them in the odd- 
looking clubs which are borne by the flying English in the 
Tapestry,” but of course the “ ancient broadsword, the weapon of 
Brunanburh, of Maldon, and of Assandun,” was also used. That 
an archeologist should imagine swords to have been unknown to 
the English donne furieusement a penser, as the Précieuses used 
to say. That no swords nor moulds for swords have been found 
at Hissarlik proves, as Dr. Schliemann says, “the great distance 
of time which separates the ruins from Homer, with whom swords 
are in comwon use.” As swords, moreover, are very common in 
the royal tombs of Mycenz, a great distance of time should also 
separate the fall of the burnt city from the burial of the warriors 
at and, so far, the legend that the warriors had just 
returned from Troy must be regarded as erroneous. 

Before leaving Dr. Schliemann’s book, let us point out that he 
is scarcely just to two critics, Mr. Jebb and the late Dr. Brentano. 
In Ilios (p. 349) Dr. Schliemann published a “ terra-cotta ball, 
representing apparently the climates of the globe.” A lot of 
scratches adorned the middle zone of the ball. Now this object 
was found at a depth of twenty-six feet, and consequently was in 
argued that the » “representing a nt! e climates o! 
the globe,” could not be earlier then Maton of Cnidus, “ to 
whom is due the division into zones.” The date of Eudoxus 
was given as 370-360 B.c. Therefore, if the ball represented 
the climates of the globe, either the stratum in which the 
ball was found was not prehistoric, or the ball had slipped 
down very curiously from a recent into an historic stratum. 
Dr. Brentano added that there was an “ inscription” on the ball. 
To this Dr. Schliemann replies, “My bitter critic, therefore, 
recognized in [two scratches, the so-called swastika and sau- 
vastika] written characters! Surely this is a sufficient reductio 
ad absurdum!” But Dr. Schliemann himself, when publishing the 
ball in Ivios, says, “‘ Professor Sayce remarks that the central orna- 
ment is the Cypriote character Ai.” This is all the “ inscription : 

r Dr. Brentano referred to. And as an “inscription” of a 
single letter on the die of a seal, with three others on the handle, 
is expounded, with another possible character, ko or go, in a bull’s 
mouth, in Professor Sayce’s learned appendix to Ilios, Dr. 
Brentano's meaning is paar plain. He complained that the 
Cypriote character on the ball was not noticed in-the appendix. 

hat he meant was this, “ Here you give us a ball, which you say 
‘apparently represents the zones of the earth.’ On that ball you 
discover a Cypriote character. Do you really believe that Oypriote 
characters survived in use after 370-360 B.C., when the theory of 
these zones was demonstrated?” As far as we can see, this was 
quite a fair argument. But Dr. Schliemann calls the criticism 
“most ridiculous,” “the most absurd of all absurd criticisms.” 
Yet how can he escape from the position that he believed a ball 
pty to represent the zones of the earth, though he was in- 
ormed that the ball was marked with a Cypriote character? Dr. 
Schliemann has now shown the ball to an astronomer (Dr. 
Schmidt), whose answer is cautious, If an astronomer did not 
know where the balls were found, then “ the circles might, indeed, 
deserve his attention.” But how does this answer, and what follows, 
help Dr. Schliemann? If it is “absurd” to say the zones are 
aeneny represented, why does he say it? If, found elsewhere, 
the balls would be taken for zones, why shirk the inference ? 
simi a rinci to t mere rati 
would it not wd to avoid loo! for and 
Cypriote Ais among mere decorations? For our part we dare say 

played fives with the ball, that the scratches are 
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scratches and simple, and that the resemblance of one mark 
to a Oypriote Ai may be merely fortuitous. The topic is not one 
that should move archeological minds to indignation. But Dr. 
Schliemann is mistaken (7roja, p. 241) when he says that he has 
“ answered in full Professor Jebb’s and Brentano’s fallacies about 
the terra-cotta ball.” The “ fallacies” were his own. The in- 


ferences of his opponents were logically 


TREASURE ISLAND.* 


Rw treasure is one of the very foundations of romance. 
To our thinking, there are no such enchanting passages in 
the Arabian Nights themselves as those in which the hero, alone 
in the mysterious desert, comes suddenly, even promiscuously, on 
an iron ring in the earth, and, lifting the trapdoor to which it is 
attached, descends by a neat stone staircase into a subterranean 
chamber chastely furnished with brazen jars, which on examina- 
tion prove to be filled to the brim with sequins, or gold-dust, or 
diamonds and emeralds of the largest size and the purest water. 
Aladdin's lamp and ring are, after all, no more than talismanic 
' introductions to the hoard of the djinns, which is an example of 
buried treasure on the largest and costliest scale ; the secret of the 
cave where Ali Baba spoiled the forty robbers of their ill-gotten 
gains is but a variation on the same delightful theme—at the back 
of it there is buried treasure in its most romantic shape. / What is 
El Dorado itself but an ideal of discovery and hidden th? To 
many of us The Gold Beetle is Poe's best story. To many of us 
the interest of Monte Cristo culminates in the discovery of the 
hoards of Owsar Borgia. To many of us Facino Cane lighting 
on the secret bank of the Venetian Republic is one of the most 
striking of Balzac’s many wonderful and moving inventions. 
The scheme looks noble and adventurous which has for its object 
the rescue of doubloons and ingots from between the ribs of 
tall galleons, sunk long ages back in mysterious nooks of ocean. 
The pirate who so far respected himself as to deal in treasure- 
hiding becomes at once heroic. To have buried moidores and 
pieces-of-eight in islets off the ish Main is to have deserved 
well of romance and the arts. Kidd is a hero by virtue of his 
buried gold; and the memory of Execution Dock itself is power- 
less to break the spell and ruin the tradition. 

‘This is the theory on which Mr. Stevenson bas written 
Treasure Island. Primarily it is a book for boys, with a boy- 
hero and a string of wonderful adventures. But it is a book for 
boys which will be delightful to all grown men who have the 
sentiment of treasure-hunting and are touched with the true 
spirit of the Spanish Main. It is the story of the monstrous pile 
which Flint, the great pirate, buried, with extraordinary circum- 
stances of secresy and ferocity, on an unknown islet; and it sets 
forth, with uncommon directness and dexterity, the adventures of 
certain persons who went in search of the cache, and returned to 
Bristol city with seven hundred thousand pounds in all the coinages 
of the world.) It contains a delightful map (a legacy from Flint 
himself), a hoard that will bear comparison with Monte Cristo’s 
own, @ fort, a stockade, a maroon, and one of the most remarkable 
pirates in fiction. (Like all Mr. Stevenson’s good work, it is 
touched with genius. It is written—in that crisp, choice, 
nervous English of which he has the secret-—with such a 
union of measure and force as to be in its way a masterpiece 
of narrative. It is rich in excellent characterization, in an 
abundant invention, in a certain grim romance, in a vein of what 
must, for want of a better word, be described as melodrama, 
which is both thrilling and peculiar.) It is the work of one 
who knows all there isto be known about Robinson Crusoe, and 
to whom Dumas is something more than a great amuseur ; and it 
is in some ways the best thing he has produced. 

Mr. Stevenson deals but sparingly in landscape and the emotional 
analysis of emotion. He makes his perso explain themselves. 
What he is most interested in is his story. his very first para- 
graph he gives us a foretaste of all the many delights of the book. 
“T take up my pen,” says Jim Hawkins, the boy-hero, “‘in the 
year of grace 17—, and go back to the time when my father kept 
the ‘Admiral Benbow’ inn, and the brown old seaman with the 
sabre cut first took up his lodgings under our roof.” The brown 
old seaman is a tremendous and ferocious rascal; “a tall, strong, 
heavy, nut-brown man,” Jim Hawkins writes, with a “ pig- 
tail,” hands “ragged and scarred, with black, dirty nails,” and 
“the sabre cut across his face a dirty, livid white.” He consumes 
immense quantities of rum; he settles his score in blasphemies and 
threats he isalways singing, to himself or the “ iral Benbow's” 
guests, in “a high old tottering voice that seemed to have been 
tuned and broken at the capstan bars,” a certain reckless and 
desperate shanty— 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 

Yeo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum, 

Drink and the Devil had done for the rest— , 
hanging, i C) , and storms at sea, an e 
Tortugas, and wild deeds and poe on the Spanish Main.” What 
is more, he is in daily and nightly terror of men of his own pro- 
fession ; he is always looking out to sea through a brass telescope ; 
and he engages Jim Hawkins at fourpence a month (the only bt 


* Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Cassell & Co. 


he ever pays) to keep his “ weather-eye for a seafaring man 
with one ee” For's some time the captain (so he dubs himself) 
ursues his wicked way unchecked; he roars, he swaggers, he 
Dullies the company, he takes down unlimited rum, he even ventures 
on a brush with Dr. Livesey, the village physician, and is sev 
worsted. But at last, though not in the shape he had f 
his fate swoops down upon him. One day there comes to the 
“ Admiral Benbow” a leering, evil-looking mariner, with two 
fingers slashed from his left hand. This gentleman, who answers 
to the name of Black Dog, beards the captain, though with 
visible reluctance. He is presently pet to flight by that awful 
shipman, who gashes him badly on the shoulder, and, after pursu- 
ing him for some little distance, comes back to the inn and has a 
fit on the parlour floor. When Dr. Livesey, of whom he is much 
afraid, strips his arm to bleed him, he find it neatly tattooed 
with piratical devices—a gallows, “ Billy Bones his Fancy,” and 
such like; and when, restored to something like his right mind 
and threatened with death if he persists in his habit of rum, he 
finds he js too weak to get away, as he is wild to do, he breaks 
into strange and tremendous confidences :-— 

“Jim,” he said at length, “you saw that seafaring man to day?” 
“Black Dog?” I asked. “Ah! Black Dog,” sayshe. “ He's a bad’un ; 
but there’s worse that put him on. Now, if I can’t get away nohow, and 
they tip me the black spot, mind you, it’s my old sea-chest they’re after ; 
you get on a horse—you can, can’t you? Well, then, you get on a horse, 
and go to—well, yes, I will !—to that eternal Doctor swab, and tell him 
to pipe all hands—mazgis'rates and sich—and he'll lay ’em aboard at the 
‘ Admiral Benbow ’—all old Flint’s crew, man and boy, all on’em that’s left. 
I was first mate, I was, old Flint’s first mate, and I’m the on’y one as knows 
the place. He gave it me at Savannah, when he lay a-dying, like as if 
I was to now, you see. But you won’t peach unless they get the black 
on me, or unless you see that Black Dog again, or a seafaring man w 
one leg, Jim—him above all.” 


As it falls out, these confidences are more or less useless. Jim's 
father, who is ailing, dies that same night; and the next day the 
pirate comes downstairs, and goes to work on the rum. He gets 
weaker and angrier and more drunken than ever; but his time is 
up, and he has death and terror on every hand of him. The day 
alter the funeral Jim is standing at the inn door, when he sees 
‘some one drawing slowly near along the road. He was plainly 
blind, for he tapped before him with a stick, and wore a great 
green shade over his eyes and nose; and he was hunched, as if 
with age or weakness, and wore a huge old tattered sea cloak with 
a hood, that made him appear positively deformed.” Addressing 
him in the true blind man’s whine, this dreadful apparition im- 
plores to be led into the “Admiral Benbow.” No sooner, how- 
ever, does Jim take hands with him than “the horrible, soft- 
spoken, eyeless creature” grips him as in a vice, playfully wrenches 
his joints for him, and, in a voice “so cruel cold and ugly” 
that he never heard the like of it, commands him to take him in 
to the captain. That mariner is absolutely overwhelmed by the 


visit. He allows the black spot—* that’s a summons, mate”— ‘ 


to be put upon him without resistance; and, as soon as his guest 
has withdrawn (which be does “with incredible accuracy and 
nimbleness”), he falls “from his whole height face foremost to 
the floor.” That is the end of old Flint’s first mate, the redoubt- 
able Billy Bones. Of course Jim Hawkins knows that there is 
worse than death behind, that the black spot has been passed, 
and that in a very little while all Flint’s crew will be down 
at the inn after Billy Bones’s chest. He tells his mother all 
he knows; and she, after vainly asking help of her neighbours, 
determines to search the chest, and pay the pirate’s score with 
whatever she may find. By the pirate's co: they pick up the 
dreaded spot—“a little round of paper blackened on one side,” 
and on the other, “written in a very good, clear hand,” the 
words “ You have till ten to-night.” Ti the dead man’s neck 
they find the key of the chest. It is only six o'clock, and they 
have a good four hours before them ; so they at once proceeded to 
make an inventory of Billy Bones’s assets. Among these are a 
very good suit of clothes, ‘carefully brushed and folded—they had 
never been worn, my mother said”; “a quadrant,atin cavikin, several 
sticks of tobacco, two brace of very handsome pistols, a piece of 
bar silver, an old Spanish watch and some other trinkets of little 
value and mostly of foreign make, a pair of compasses mounted 
with brass, and five or six curious East Indian shells”; “an old 
boat cloak, whitened with salt on many a harbour bar”; with “a 
bundle tied up in oil-cloth and looking like papers,” and “a canvas 
bag that gave forth, at a touch, the jingle of gold.” Mrs. Hawkins 
is obstinate to take no more than her due; and while she is hunt- 
ing out the English coins in Billy Bones’s very miscellaneous 
savings something happens. “I suddenly F my hand upon her 
arm,” says Jim, “for 1 had heard in the silent frosty air a sound 
that brought -< heart into my mouth—the tap-tapping of the 
blind man’s stick upon the frozen road.” What follows shall be 
told by but is too good and 
alarming to be parap ; , besides, to take it out piecemeal 
would po the excitement and interest of the book. 

As yet, it will be noted, the terrible seafaring man with one leg 
ce. When he does, he is so fasci- 
nating, and looks so innocent, that Jim Hawhins fails to 
nize him. He turns up in Bristol, in the person of a cartaie Jobe 
Silver, landlord of the “Spyglass,” a tavern frequented by sea- 
men. He isa Sey, and strong, with a face as 

ig asa ham; plain and pale, but intelligent and smiling”; his 
leg is cut off at the hip, and he carries a crutch, whick be 
manages “ with wonderful dexterity, hopping about on it like a 
bird.” He has travelled all the werld over; he has a black wife ; 
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he is master of a parrot named Captain Flint ; he is so helpful and 
clever, so smooth-spoken and powerful and charming, that every- 
body is deceived in him, and that to have him as cook aboard the 
Hispaniola, searching for Treasure Island and Flint’s hoard, is to 
the leaders of the expedition the greatest piece of Juck imaginable. 
Of course he makes himself the most useful of men while the 
ship is fitting out, and of course a considerable proportion of the 
crew are of his discovery and recommendation. The conse- 
quences are plain to the meanest capacity. There isa mutiny, 
and they hoist the black flag, the noble Jolly Roger; there are 
fights and murders and adventures; only a few of the expedition 
escape with their lives; and it is all John Silver's doing. John 
Silver, in fact, is Flint’s old quartermaster, and the bloodiest and 
most dangerous villain of Flint’s crew of villains. ( His 
wickedness is the wickedness of a man of genius; he has no 
heart, but he has any amount of character and brains; he is a 


des o of the worst type, but entirely passionless—a kind 
of neering Borgia; in victory and defeat alike he main- 


tains a magnificent intellectual Lge ge himself, his com- 
rades, and his circumstances; and when at last he disappears 
from the story, you are glad that he has not gone the way 
of all his companions (shot, drowned, stabbed, marooned), but 
has got off to his old negress with a whole skin and a 
bagful of pieces-of-eight. There are many good characters and 
sketches of charactet in the book—Dr. Livesey, Squire Trelawney, 
Captain Smollett, Billy Bones, Ben Gunn the maroon (a study of 
singular freshness .and originality), the horrible blind pirate, Jim 
Hawkins himself \but Long John, called Barbecué, is incomparably 
the best of all.;} He, and not Jim Hawkins, nor Flint’s treasure, 
is Mr. Steverison’s real hero; and you feel, when the story is 
done, that the right name of it is not Zreasure Island, but John 
Silver, Pirate.) : 


EXAMPLES OF CARVED OAK WOODWORK.* 


eer this slightly tautological title the author has pub- 
lished a series of very fair illustrations of such works in 
the architecture and furniture of the earlier English Renaissance 
as he has come across in the course of his professional prac- 
tice; and as the examples chosen are characteristic and good, 
and are put together in an attractive form, the volume will 
be welcome to lovers of this phase of art. Houses of 
this date are rapidly disappearing through carelessness or 
decay. Furniture of the same period is no doubt highly 
valued at the present moment, though it is only lately that its 
wholesale destruction has been arrested. Even now the practice 
of working up ancient*fragments into new and incongruous com- 
binations is calculated to confuse and falsify the popular judg- 
ment. Museums cannot be made to contain old houses entire, and 
can only include a very limited selection from the quantity of 
design exhibited in old furniture. As the next best thing to the 
actual example is a illustration of it, such works as these 
have their value, which the lapse of time is likely to increase. 
There are few periods which posséss more interest than that 
which exhibits the fusion of the characteristics of the Gothic and 
issance styles; in which the simple, direct, and practical 
workmanship of the middle ages is enlivened by the free and 
fanciful lines which came to us from abroad and mainly from 
Flanders. Though the traces of the Continental origin of this 
later influence are everywhere apparent, our workmen showed 
their force and originality in absorbing and mastering all sugges- 
tions from foreign sources, and imparting to their work a dis- 
tinctive character; and even the limited number of examples 
included in this volume are enough to show what a rich supply of 
invention they had at their command. To the illustrations of old 
work Mr. Sanders em some efforts of his own in a similar 
direction—a part of his enterprise which might seem less well 
advised. It might argue him a trifle reckless or unduly modest, 
according t> one’s interpretation of his motive. If his object were 
to show us that the lost art of old times may be adequately 
renewed under present conditions, he would appear to have suc- 
ceeded but indifferently. If he meant to emphasize the spon- 
taneous and reticent c ter of early work by showing how, 
even in the hands of a genuine student, modern design can 
scarcely avoid some slight taint of an overcharged and self-con- 
scious character, we may accept the lesson while we regret the 
needless self-sacrifice of the teacher. 


ABIGEL ROWE. 


M« LEWIS WINGFIELD’S book may possibly revive one of 
the very numerous and rather insoluble problems concerning 
the proper limits and conditions of the historical novel. With one of 
the canons of that difficult kind Mr. Wingfield has, at any rate in 

. appearance and probably in intention, complied carefully. 
is nominal hero and his nominal heroine, as well as his nominal 
first villain, are persons unknown to history, and he has even been 
careful, while introducing Cribb, Belcher, Mendoza, and other actual 


* Examples of Carved Oak Woodwork in the Houses and Furniture of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By William Bliss Sanders, 
Architect. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1883. 


Abigal Rowse. By the Hon, Lewis Wingfield. 3 vols, London 


heroes in a kind of pugilistic underplot, to make the prominent 
~~ in this also fictitious, This is well, but it cannot perhaps 
so positively asserted that Mr. Wingfield has kept his his- 
torical personages actually as well as nominally in the back- 
ground. A great (perhaps the larger) part of the first volume is 
given to the sayings and doings of George the Magnificent, of his 
wife, of his daughter, of Brummel, Sheridan, Alvanley, &c. &c., 
and Mr. Wingfield expatiates on his own views as to the character 
and history of the first and most august of these personages at 
rather perilous length. It is not that there is not something to 
be said for these views as it is, There would be still more 
to be said for them if Mr. Wingfield had not gone out of 
his way to abuse George III. in order to vindicate George IV. 
This kind of whitewashing by means of the tar-brush is 
but a clumsy and inartistic process, and in this case it is not’ 
needed. That the King’s management of his son was, especially 
in the matter of his marriage, not the most judicious may be 
readily admitted without abusing one of the best-intentioned and 
one of the most unlucky of British monarchs as a mean, stingy, 
treacherous, and tyrannical fool. This is, almost in so many 
words, what Mr. Wingfield’s estimate of George ILI. comes to. 
Again, while admitting that the Fitzherbert connexion was com- 
paratively respectable, we must say that to treat it offhand as a 
and valid marriage in face of Lord Hardwicke’s and the 
Royal Marriage Acts is certainly not justifiable. Still, Gorgius 
has had such ample, and more than ample, justice done to his 
vices, that it is perhaps as well that some one should try to do 
justice, if not exactly to his virtues, which were few in number 
and exiguous in amount, at any rate to his good intentions, and to 
the unquestionable fashion in which — seemed to work 
together to frustrate those intentions. It is perfectly true that 
Thackeray, seeing in George 1V. an embodiment of the particular 
variety of snobbishness (it is sometimes forgotten that there are 
more kinds than one) which he most detested, gibbeted the unfor- 
tunate King on much too high a gallows and in much too heavy 
chains; and so much, at least, may be granted Mr. Wingfield. 
On the other hand, his picture of Queen—or rather, as she 
is during the course of the story, Princess—Caroline, though 
certainly not flattering, is perfectly just, and by no means wanting 
in ability. The monstrous fiction which represented that very in- 
eligible person as an injured innocent has, indeed, very few 
defenders now. [But there is still a kind of vague idea that she 
was very much more sinned against than sinning; whereas the 
fact is that, between her and her husband, there appears to have 
been remarkably little to choose, except that he could behave like 
a gentleman, while she had not even the remotest conception of 
te like a lady. If this politico-historical discussion seems 
out of place in a review of a novel, it can only be remarked that it 
certainly does not hold a greater place here than its subject does 
in the original. It remains to add that Mr. Wingfield’s sketches 
of Sheridan and Brummel are vivid and of considerable merit. It 
would be rather interesting to know whether he is acquainted 
with M. Barbey d’Aurévilly’s oxical pamphlet on the greatest, 
save Nash, of beaux. Evidently, whether he is so or not, he would 
not agree with it. 

The story which is made the vehicle of these representations is 
one of some intricacy, and is not ill managed, though a more pro- 
nounced bringing out of the characters of the principal personages 
other than the historical ones would have made it artistically 
better, and certainly not less readable. Abigel Rowe is a half-gipsy 
by blood, and occupies a rather anomalous position in the household 
of Lord Osmington at Battle Magna in Yorkshire, a tolerabl 
close replica of Fountains, or rather of Studley Royal. Her grand- 
mother is Lord Osmington’s housekeeper. Now Lord Osmington 
is a roué of the most advanced type of the period—a roué who 
turns out to be a villain as well. He is a bosom friend and boon 
companion of the Prince, whose follies he almost outdoes, His 
house in London contains a complete me py and among his most 
innocent follies patronage of the Ring holds a principal p His 
fortune is, however, so large, that he is in less straits for money than 
most of his set. But in return he has a Damocles sword hanging 
over him, from which they are free. His fortune, though not his 
title, is derived from certain Earls of Northallerton, about the 
disappearance of whose last representative there is some mystery ; 
and not long before the story begins, an orphan boy, claiming to 
be Earl of Northallerton, has presented himself at Battle Magna. 
Lord Osmington has neither the heroic virtue to investigate the 
matter and restore the wandering heir, nor the insouciance requi- 
site to pay no attention at all to it, nor—at least at this time—the 
hardihood in villany to attempt the removal of his rival. He 
contents himself with apprenticing young Leoline in the village 
to a master who is pretty sure not to use him too kindly. The 
girl Abigel, however, takes a great fancy to the boy, to 
the disgust of her cousin Cyrus Smalley, a youth of soft heart 
but very hard fists. ‘The coincidence of a visit of Caroline of 
Brunswick in one of her rovings about the country to the neigh- 
bourhood of Battle Magna, of George himself to Battle Magna 
itself, has momentous influences on the loves of these young people. 
More to spite her husband’s friend than for anything else, Caroline 
takes the boy to be her page, and affects to recognize his claim to 
the Northallerton peerage and estates, though she gives him no 
assistance in prosecuting it. After a time Lord Osmington takes a 
whimsical —o tout bien, tout honneur) to Abigel, carries her 
up to London, has her educated and introduced in polite society. 

or is Cyrus without parallel, though not quite dudes ilar promotion, 
for his fistic prowess attracts the attention of the immortal Mr. 
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Cribb, and he, too, makes his way to the metropolis, me 
as the Sprig of Myrtle, a novice of great promise, whose skill and 
= repute are the subject of much heart-burning to one Mr. 
jaleb Rann, pupil of the immortal Mendoza, and rising hope of 
the opposition school of pugilism. Mr. Rann, poetically termed 
= fancy the “ Pink of Bow,” is not, like Cyrus, a cleanly liver. 
manners are devoid of chivalrous polish, he is given to liquor 

and bad language, and he is more than s ted of being open to 
offers for a “cross” on occasion. Both Cyrus ‘and Leoline love 
Abigel with an honourable rivalry, which does not prevent the 
Sprig being Leoline’s friend, and as this sets Lord Osmington 
against him, that unprincipled sportsman becomes the patron of 
> oop garaae p which has much to do with the evolution of 

e story. 

That story we shall not attempt to tell. Its scene varies 
between London, Brighton, and Yorkshire, with plenty of 
minor changes, as from Carlton House to the place of refreshment, 
where Mr. Cribb, Mr. Belcher, and their heroic friends do con- 
gregate. Mr. Wingtield has not been too lavish of Tom-and-Jerry 
slang, and in his — scenes some ns of perverted tastes 
will even regret that he has not given a little more of the lost but 
loved (it is no shame to confess an affection for what had charms 
for Thackeray) language of the Ring. If everything connected 
with that institution had been as harmless and as innocently 
pe as its vocabulary, it might have survived to this day. 

here is an elaborate description of a masquerade at Wattier’s, and 
another, scarcely less elaborate, of a drive in the palmy days of 
coaching to Brighton. The Princess Charlotte—who, by the way, 
becomes a great friend of Abigel’s—plays an important part, and 
it is pleasant to find that Mr. Wingfield, while not hiding the 
hoydenish traits which she inherited from her mother, refuses 
altogether to accept the smirches with which backstairs tittle- 
tattle has tried to deface her fame. Mrs. Fitzherbert also appears, 
and Lady Hertford (as to whom Mr. Wingfield speaks words 
of charity and perhaps of sense), and many other people. 
The progress of the campaign which Abigel in conjunction 
with Leoline Jervoise carries on — her patron (who, 
indeed, has not deserved particularly well of her) is de- 
scribed with sufficient liveliness, though it may, perhaps, 
be a question whether the author has not allowed positive 
scoundrelism to get the better of the mere rowdy debauchery 
which is the principal characteristic of Lord Osmington in the 
first volume to a rather improbable extent. Finical people will 
also say that Mr. Wingfield might have kept some details and a 
ote many words out of his book without much injuring its live- 

iness, and with a good deal of advantage to its decorum. How- 

ever, it is not easy to write about the “very merry, laughing, 
drinking, quaffing, and unthinking time” of our grandfathers in 
language entirely suitable to the ears or eyes of the young person. 
Mr. Wingfield has produced a book which, if not universally 
readable (for its strong dose of historical politics will disgust 
some readers, and the peculiar state of morals or immorals 
in it may others), prove readable 
and amusing to a many people. In ing, too, it 
will remind some at least of the curious alfferenes in the 
tone of thought and manners which the last seventy years have 
seen. A man of 1813 would have found men of 1743 old-fashioned 
but sufficiently congenial persons. What would both say of us, 
their descendants of 1883? Itis to be feared that, whatever it 
was, it would be at least as harsh as anything that we say of 
either ; and who shall arbitrate between us? At least our grand- 
fathers and our grandfathers’ grandfathers were men—very rude, 
boisterous men sometimes, but still men. This compliment must 
be granted them. But would they return it? These speculations 
are, however, treason to the progress of the species; and Mr, 
Wingfield 8 to be ashamed of himself for having betrayed us 
into them by his interesting, if by no means faultless, novel. 


SAVAGE SVANETIA.* 


O write preface marked by distinct originality is perhaps as 
difficult a feat as any ambitious writer can attempt. It was, 
however, if we remember rightly, achieved not long ago by two 
American humourists, who stated that their object in publishing 
was to put money in their ets; and now it been achieved 
in perhaps still more remarkable fashion by Mr. Phillipps-Wolley. 
Common enough has it been to find an author complaining 
bitterly in his “ fore-speech,” as the purists have it, of the unfair- 
ness of his critics, and retaliating on them by pointing out their 
blunders. In some casesa different line has been adopted, and 
writers of books have acknowledged the justice of the admoni- 
tions they have received, and have expressed the hope that they 
have profited by them—with doubtful sincerity probably in most 
cases, for it is difficult to believe that any one really kisses the 
rod with fervour; but, if rebellion and submission more or less 
affected have been common enough, implicit obedience has been, 
to say the least, extremely rare, and @ preface in which the author 
states that he has done precisely what his critic told him to do is 
certainly an unusual one, departs widely from established 
forms. Whether this marked originality is to be commended or 
not we can hardly say, being perhaps somewhat prejudiced in the 
matter, a8 it was our suggestion which Mr. Phillipps-Wolley so 


* Savage Svanetia. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, F.B.G.S. vols. 


frankly accepted. He says:—“ In offering ‘Savage Svanetia’ to 
my readers I am acting upon the advice of one of the reviewers of 
my former book, ‘Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,’” who “ in 
the Saturday Review first called my attention to Svinetia and the 
forest region of Lekéra.” We are ote responsible, to a certain 
extent, for Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s journey, and it may in future 
increase the care of reviewers with their work—provided such a 
thing be possible—if they reflect that their dicta may have the 
effect of causing adventurous men to undertake difficult journeys 
involving some danger and no inconsiderable hardship. 

That it was well worth while to undergo some hardship and to 
encounter some danger for the sake of making the journey described 
in this book will probably be the verdict of most readers. It is 
true that the country he explored was not altogether a virgin land 
to English travellers. In 1868 Mr. Douglas Freshfield, in company 
with Mr. A. W. Moore and Mr, Tucker, went to Gebi, and after- 
wards traversed the whole length of the great valley of free 
Svanetia [we accept our present author's spelling of a name which 
is spelt in several ways] which he carefully described in his well- 
known work, The Central Caucasus and Bashan. In 1874 Captain 
Telfer, R.N., visited Betcho, and in the same year Mr. F. C. Grove, 
Mr. A. W. Moore, and two other members of the Alpine Club as- 
cended the valley of the Rion to Gebi, and from there made their 
way to the source or one of the sources of that famous river. They 
did not, however, ) og into Svinetia, but crossed the main chain 
into the valley of the Tcherek, Putting aside the excursions which 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley made for sporting purposes, it may be said 
that the main line of his route was up valley of the Rion to 
Gebi, thence through the valleys at the foot of Lapuri into Svanetia, 
and along the great Svinetian valley, and from it to Sugdidi by 
the valley of the Lg Ingur. Only, then, in the last-named 
of his route was Mr. Phillipps- Wolley on ground new to the English 
traveller; but, nevertheless, his record of an adventurous travel 
is of very high interest, and it is not in the smallest degree likely 
that any one who reads it will think that he was doing superfluous 
work, or that in speaking of Svanetia he is telling a tale which 
has been told before. Although the country has been twice visited 
by English travellers who certainly were not deficient in powers 
of observation, and who have published excellent descriptions of 
it, there is no ex tion in saying that to the majority of readers 
it is but very little known, and probably there are many people by 
no means deficient in phical knowledge who would be 
sorely puzzled if asked offhand to say where Sviinetia is, and 
ever, it ma said, tive: ing, to have been for 
covered J a cloud as thick as that which, according to 
Sir John Mandevile, descended on part of Abkhasia, to 
have remained for, it well merits some fame, as it 
is a district of rare interest, possessing, say those who have 
entered it, scenery of the rarest beauty and grandeur, while 
it is inbabited by an ancient and most singular race, who, if 
not amiable or agreeable from a moral point of view, have the 
distinction of being as yet almost un by modern civiliza- 
tion, and of offering an example of a very old type, still retaining 
all its primitive vigour. From the accounts which have been 

iven of the Svan, he would appear to be something between a 
ted Indian and a traditional Corsican. Descriptions of such a 
country and such a race must neéds be worth reading, and Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley's supplements very well those of Captain Telfer 
and Mn Freshfield. Though not so learned as the first-named, he 
writes with more graphic force, and though he certainly does not 
describe Svanetia better than Mr. Freshtield did, does not indeed 
in some res describe it so well, he has the advantage of having 
looked at it from a different point of view, and his account of it is not 
therefore anticipated by that of the older traveller. Mr. Freshtield, 
though keenly o ant of everything, looked at the country mainly 
as a mountaineer, Mr. Phillipps- Wolley mainly as a sportsman ; and 
if the later narrative may be justly complained of as containing too 
much about sport, it must be admitted that the author's love for 
following big game led him to explore some of the country he 
visited in a very thorough manner. 

Indeed not 8 few valleys and ridges did he in the pursuit 
of bears, chamois, and tir [Capra Caucasia} before he got to 
Svanetia itself, and of his sporting adventures on the way he tells 
at length, sometimes at too great length, though of course he was 
right in describing what betel him on his omar th the desired 
land. Albeit Svanetia may be most justly described as secluded, 
there are several ways into it, which can be traversed during the 
summer months. From the north it can be reached by the 
Nakra Pass, leading from the head-waters of the Baksan to the 
valley of the Ingur, and possibly by two others of some diffi- 
culty leading over the main chain. It is also said that there are 
passes from the Kuban valley on the north-west, and from 
Abkhasia on the west, but respecting the latter we feel con- 
siderable doubt. From the south Svinetia can be reached, either 
by ascending the valley of the Lower , that of the Zenes- 
Squali, or that of the Upper Rion traversing the passes 
which lead into the eastern end of the Svanetian valley. It 
was this last route which Mr. Phillipps-Wolley adopted. He 
went to Oni, and from there proceeded to the quaint vi 
of Gebi, which is situated near the sources of the river of the 
Argonauts, Of this place Mr. Phillipps-Wolley gives a full de- 
scription, which is not uninteresting; but we may here observe 
that both in this and in other parts of his work he seems singu- 
larly ignorant of the work of his in the,country. In 


one casual reference to Mr, Freshfield’s journey, he speaks of it 
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as having been made in 1869. Mr. Freshfield visited Gebi in 
1868; and spoke of it in his book, and it was visited in 1874 by Mr. F. 
C. Grove, who described it and the route up the Rion valley in 
The Caucasus. From this village, a busy and lively one 
for the country, Mr. Phillipps-Wolley made a shooting excursion, 
and, to aid him in his work, he secured the services of one Simon, 
the greatest hunter of the neighbourhood. He did not find this 
man at Gebi, but in his native fastnesses, and the description of 
his appearance is so dramatic that, were it not for the many 
in Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s work which prove him to be a 
writer of exceptional truthfulness, his reader might be inclined to 
think that he is slightly adorning fact. He had reached, he 
says, a considerable elevation and arrived at a cul-de-sac of 
rocks backed and ended a great glacier Fr | 
OF chow his guide sat down an 
“ whistled loud and long.” Before the whistle was well ended, 
they were joined by a tall and well-knit man, “clad in gar- 
ments of many patches, whose face, rags, and rifle all pro- 
claimed him shepherd and es perhaps, but certainly sports- 
man.” With the gillie who had thus appeared like a brigand or 
an outlaw in an novel, Mr. Phillipps-Wolley strove hard to kill 
some big game, but he was utterly unsuccessful, and returned to 
Gebi empty-handed, and expecting, naturally enough, to be much 
sneered at by the hunters of the village. He was agreeably dis- 
appointed. The men of Gebi are grasping and cunning and not 
much given to speaking the truth, but they are neither savage nor 
bad-tempered, and they considerately consoled the disconsolate 
sportsman by telling him that his was a very common fate. The 
stories he had heard of huge bags made within a mile or two of 
Gebi were pleasant fictions composed to beguile leisure, and never 
meant to be taken seriously. ; 

From Gebi Mr. Phillipps-Wolley started for Sviinetia, intending 
to get as much shooting as he could on the way. He took Simon 
with him, and it is obvious that they both did all that courage 

rseverance could do in the pursuit of game, but they had 


and 
* very little success. As we have said above, and as we said when 


' fair specimen of the huts the Svini dwell in. 
' in some respects far from being savages 


reviewing Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s former book, he is an exception- 
ally truthful writer. It may be said generally of sporting writers 
that (on paper) they hardly ever miss. Mr. Phillipps- Wolley records 
his misses with a stern accuracy which shows that he is deter- 
mined neither to extenuate nor to embellish; and he certainly 
deserves high praise for a scrupulous adherence to facts which, it 


is to be feared, is sufficiently rare; but if he is to be praised for 


~ veracity he must certainly be condemned for prolixity. His 


descriptions of sporting adventures are too many and too long, and 
though his pages are sometimes graphic, they are not rarely a 


‘ little wearisome. In speaking of the country he passed through 


after leaving Gebi he seems to be, in one respect, mistaken. He 
is under the impression that he was at the source of the Rion. It 
is doubtful if he was, as probably the true source of the river is the 
acier'on the south side of the Pass-m“, which was reached 
Mr. Grove and his companions in 1874. With regard to Mr. 


* Phillipps-Wolley’s journey, it is only necessary to say that, so far 


as can be told from an examination of the five-verst map and 
from a comparison of his narrative with that of Mr. Freshfield, he 

pears to have entered the borderland of Svanetia by the passes 
which that traveller crossed in 1868. 

The first hamlet which Mr. ere reached in that 
country was Mookmer; but he p it by, and went on to 
what he calls Ushkull, which we take to be the village called by 
Mr. Freshfield Jibiani, the fact being that Ushkull is the name 
of the commune to which Mookmer and Jibiani belong. Very 
miserable indeed would the life of the inhabitants seem to be 
according to the description he gives. The Svin disdains work, 


' The consequence, of course, is that he has to live in miser- 


able poverty. One hut which the Englishman entered appears 
to have been like a wild beast’s den, and seemingly it was a 
evertheless 
these men, who are content to live like the veriest savages, are 
They have severe tradi- 
tions, which they never depart from; and their pride is as un- 
bending as that of a feudal aristocracy. To insult a Svan is to 
run imminent risk of being sooner or later dispatched by bullet or 
poniard. Blood feuds of the sternest kind are as common as they 
can ever have been in Corsica or the Highlands. “Hardly a 
guide,” says Mr. Phillipps-Wolley, “ engaged by us during our stay 
in Svinetia but had some village which was forbidden ground to 
him,” owing to his being on shooting and stabbing terms with one 
of the families. From what he says it appears that Sir James 
Hannen would find a good deal to do in Svinetia, and that divorce 
cases terminating by the summary execution of the offender or 
offended are anything but uncommon. Jn other ways besides their 
readiness to take life in revenge for insult or wrong does the pride 
of the Svini show itself. They are independent, in the good 


“and bad sense of the word, acknowledging no class or other 


superiority, but holding that each man is as good as his fellow, 
and scarcely admitting the authority of any law. They yield 
but little Chedlente to the Prince who is supposed to govern 
them, and are in no t dread, seemingly, of the Russians, though 
of course nominally subject tothe Czar. Unfortunately, pride 
with them, as with other races, does not lead to honesty. Mr, 


~ Phillipps-Wolley, it is true, found the men he had to deal with 


~ him while 


onpenen by for he says that nothing whatever was stolen from 
e was in the country; but it must be remembered that 


~ at this same Jibiani, Mr. Freshfield and his companions were im- 
- pudently robbed, and would certainly have been robbed of every- 


thing, and : pienily murdered, had it not been for their revolvers. 
Captain Telfer, who heard much of the Svani from Russians, says 
that they never lose an opportunity of stealing, and it must, we fear, 
be said that our present author has been all too hasty in concluding 
that they are honest. If not, however, too proud to steal, they 
are, as has been shown, very proud in other ways, and in one sense 
they are most emphatically free. Indeed, their political constitution 
may be described as freedom tempered by assassination. Every man 
is at liberty to do as he pleases, and to indulge in homicide if he 
thinks fit, subject to the chance of being killed by some citizen who 
in turn is exercising his right to do as he pleases. Strangely 
enough, the ideas of the primitive Svin seem to resemble those 
which obtain in some parts of that great Republic which other 
countries envy and admire. 

Through the mighty and beautiful ey in which this strange 
race dwell Mr. pine te A made his way, diverging from 
his route to seek game, but following in the main much the same 
line as Mr. Freshfield until he was near the confines of 
Svinetia. Then he turned to the south-west to descend the 
valley of the Lower Ingur, and get to Sugdidi, which may be 
said to stand on the contines of civilization. Along the banks of 
this great river he journeyed, still following game diligently, and 
meeting at last with well-merited success. At Sugdidi the in- 
teresting part of his journey ended, and with his arrival there his 
book might well end. Unfortunately, however, he has no idea of 
letting his reader off, and takes him to Poti and Soukhoum 
Kaleh before he terminates a narrative which is, on the whole, 
decidedly good, but would have been better if the author had 
pruned vigorously, and had paid some attention to the doings of 
whe tov land ho visited. 


RETRIBUTION.* 


RETRIBUTION, a tale of our time, is by no means in- 
appropriately named. girl who makes @ mercen 
marriage lives to repent it, and has the cup of consolation dashed 
from her lips when it appeared that her fault was to be condoned 
or forgiven. And it is a tale of the time, inasmuch as it is of the 
kind which makes the lives of conscientious reviewers a burden to 
them. Not that it is worse than many of its rivals; in fact, it is 
decidedly better than some. But it is tedious and trivial; it 
makes much ado about very little; and it shows a considerable 
want of knowledge of the world, while making no slight pre- 
tensions to understanding it. ‘Trollope has told us lately in his 
Autobiography how he created Archdeacon Grantley and the 
clergymen of Barchester Close by evolving them through imagina- 
tion out of his inner consciousness. And he succeeded so ad- 
mirably that we should never have suspected the process; but his 
was a rare and indeed phenomenal gift. ‘The author of Retribution 
would seem to have gone to work in a similar way, with results 
reflecting a certain credit on her ingenuity. The misfortune 
is that the pictures are wanting in perspective; that there is 
generally something oddly at variance with probabilities in the 
details; and that characters apparently intended for portraits too 
often degenerate into caricatures. We assume that “ Delta” isa 
woman on internal evidence, and because any man would surel 
know more of the tone and manners of his sex. We have peniodl 
her for ingenuity, and there is some degree of resemblance in the 
talk that she puts in the mouths of her men, But it would 
rather seem that she had read up such authorities as Guy 
Livingstone than drawn on any personal acquaintance with schoolsor 
Universities, with clubs or barrack-rooms. Her typical sporting 
man is too consistently and outrageously slangy to be tolerated in 
any respectable society ; he might rage pass muster in a melo- 
drama, but no one could mistake him for a gentleman; while 
she credits her amorous and chivalrous young officers with a care- 
lessness of thought and recklessness of speech out of keeping with 
the natures attributed to them. In her fear of making them seem 
goody-guody, and consequently feminine, she sends them swagger- 
ing into the opposite extreme. It is quite possible that we may be 
mistaken as to “ Delta’s” sex; but we have given an idea of one 
half the circumstantial evidence on which we base our conviction. 
And, on the other hand, with her women she is more evidently 
at home, entering into their feelings with a sympathy which makes 
them much more lifelike than the males, Her use, or rather her 
abuse, of the French language argues little one way or the other. 
We hear of a little bourgeoisie kneeling at her devotions in church, 
and are told of carrying out a thing coute “qui” coute. But we 
can scarcely be surprised at such trivial inaccuracies in a forei 
tongue, seving that the English is, occasionally at least, as quaintly 
uliar. We hear ofa girl making a remark “in a disinterested 

manner,” and of a lady receiving a “missile.” And by missile 
“ Delta” does not mean the shying ofa stone or a turnip at the lady’s 
head, but simply the receipt ofa note, which might be magniloquently 
rendered into missive. As for the elegancies of polite conversa- 
tion, these may be matters of taste and opinion; but to show how 
far “ Delta” sueceedsin identifying herself with a man of the world, 
we may quote a specimen of her dialogue, the speaker being the 
sporting baronet we have referred to, who has the entrée to some 
of the best houses in town :— 

She’s the choicest bit of cattle I’ve seen for many a long day, and drives 
the tidiest pair of poniesin the Row. She’s very thick too with the charming 


* Retribution: a Tale of Modern Life. “ Delta.” London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 1883. »y 
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Mrs. Gresley. . . . What! you've never heard of Mrs. Gresley, the little 
widow! Jove, I thought every fellow in town was well up in her paces. 
Who is she, indeed ? Why an awfully fit little wenan. She’s a ripping 
figure, and as good a stepper as you'll set eyes on. If ever a mare showed 
spirit in her, too, by Jingo, she’s the girl that does. . . . Oh, all the fellows, 
are after her, Why, Egerton Carlingford—but there, methinks, it’s mostly 
+ ae ld mac One of your lady thinks himself a buck of 


That strikes us as the style of cevting, $0 that might be re- 
ported by a sarcastic and intelligent Hindoo, who had been a 
member of Tattersall’s and the Turf Club for a season or two. As 
for “ Delta’s” acquaintance with law and conveyancing, we shall 
only say that a will from which she professes to give extracts 
is obscure beyond the proverbial obscurity of these documents, 
and ought, in the language of the penny-liners, to have pro- 
vided pe all occupation for the gentlemen of the long robe. 
Yet, strangely enough, the will was never contested, though 
the a of the property was both eccentric and disappoint- 
ing. t, if we blame “ Delta” for being extravagantly vulgar in 
her talk, or at least in the talk which she attributes to her cha- 
racters, we are bound to say she makes up for that in the way of 
moralizing. From time to time she stops the movement of the 
story—though we care the less that the machinery seems always 
on the point of running down—to utter sentiments, the unim- 
peachable morality of which has been recognized from time imme- 
morial. We take one of these entirely at haphazard ; it is as true 
and original as most of the rest:—“ Oh! if Meta Graham could 
have seen her sister now, brought into contact with two such 
worldlings as these, a class of persons too commonly found in 
every grade of society. Their standard of morality is just that 
which might be expected from men and women whose whole lives 
are concentrated upon this world, and whose only idea of happi- 
ness consists in gratifying self now, to the exclusion of all thought 
for a hereafter.” Though we may doubt, by the way, whether a 
gay widow and a spendthrift baronet whose idea of happiness is 
reckless ry gun, ope and neither of whom has ever known what 
self-denial is, can be correctly described as belonging to a class of 
persons to be found “ in every grade of society.” 


But, having touched on “ Delta's” qualifications for novel- 
writing, and on her style, it is time to give some idea of her 
story. That, in its leading details, may be very briefly told. 
Sibyl Graham is introduced to us taking leave in a sentimental 
interview of a lover who is on the point of joining his regiment 
in India. When we find the gay young soldier addressing her as 
“sweetheart,” we feel that he must be very far gone indeed. 
That he has mistaken a false stone for a diamond of infinite purity 
and lustre is clear enough ; and we know that good looks in a girl 
may cover any deficiency in moral qualities and explain any 
amount of blindness in her adorer. The odd thing is that 
throughout the book, and though he is represented as almost 
eynically sensible, Harrington persists in his misplaced attach- 
ment. As for us, who see more clearly, we exclaim, as “ Delta” 
suggests we may probably exclaim, “ What a horrid girl!” 
And it seems to us that our perspicacity is confirmed by 
all her subsequent conduct. “Delta,” however, assures us that, 
if we only wait, we shall see cause to modify our hasty 
judgment, “In spite of grievous faults, Sibyl was a charming 
girl.” There we must join issue. She may have had “a sweet 
temper,” but she was utterly heartless, and “ Delta” admits 
that she was abominably selfish. If “ Delta” hoped ultimately 
to engage our sympathies for her heroine, it appears to be 
a fatal mistake in art to force us to dislike her trom the first, 
as we do very cordially. Though it is a strong thing to say, 
perhaps she never shows to greater disadvantage than in that 
opening interview. Frank Harrington may be foolish, but he is 
deeply in love. Notwithstanding his calling her “sweetheart,” he 
appeals to Sibyl’s warmer feelings with no little eloquence and 
pathos. He reminds her that he is not only going to be banished 
to the other side of the world, but that he is starting on a long and 
weary voyage in very depressing circumstances, He pleads for 
some word of consolation and assurance to carry with him. Sybil 
is rather troubled than touched ; she blows hot and cold, and goes 
on trifling with his feelings. For all the time her mind is fully 
made up to marry for money when she has got rid of her impor- 
tunate admirer. She knows well that the shock will be terrible; 
but she has not the courage to tell him the worst at once; to put 
him out of his misery at the risk of facing his personal reproaches. 
When she promptly marries an elderly brewer, whom she dislikes 
and of whom she is thoroughly ashamed, it is not for want of 
friendly remonstrances. Her affectionate elder sister does not 
hesitate to tell her eee of her heartlessness and cruelty. Sybil, 
whose conscience chimes in, has the grace not to be very angry, 
but she goes her own way all the same. She marries misery with 
her eyes open, and if she cannot comfort herself with the thought 
of the wealth and luxuries for which she has sold herself, it is not 
for want of trying. In London she seeks distraction in the society 
of the least eligible acquaintances, and if she does not actually burn 
herself, she plays most culpably with fire. She holds aloof from 
the affectionate elder sister who had been almost a mother, regard- 
ing her with much reason in the light of a reproving conscience. 
sory | fate appears to be kinder than she could have hoped; her 

usband meets with an accident and dies, leaving her a young and 
wealthy widow. In her widowhood she shows some glimmerings 
of good sense, for she believes that the lover she had treated so 
heartlessly can have no possible desire to renew their old relations. 
Tn that belief, as it happens, she was mistaken, Frank Harrington, 


man of the world as he is, and cynic as he nee to have become, 
is as foolish about his old flame as ever. He actually thinks that a 
lifelong companionship with her will bring him the happiness for 
which he has been craving ; and he makes his proposals again in due 
course. It would have been a strong thing to permit the pair to be 
wedded and live happily; and, moreover, it would have outraged 
that sense of moral justice which is embodied in the word “ Retri- 
bution.” Sybil is disappointed, as we said, just when her sins 
seem to have been forgiven her; and thus is brought to a melan- 
choly end a novel that is consistently slow and unnatural. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


T HE value of Mr, England's edition of the Iphigeneia in Tauris is 
seriously impaired by hisattempt to produce a work both valuable 
to scholars and useful as a class-book for boys. The natural result 
is that neither object has been fully achieved. There was room 
for a good critical edition of the play, for until quite recently no 
trustworthy collation of the Laurentian MS. had made. The 
only one on record before 1875 was made by Furia, who was 
written down a dunce by Paul-Louis Courier in his famous 
“ Lettre & M. Rerouard.” The critical portion of his work is that 
in which Mr. England has been most successful, Had he confined 
himself to this, or added a commentary for the use of scholars, we 
should have had every reason to be thankful to him. But, in an 
edition for school purposes, excess of critical matter is worse than 
useless. It is a positive hindrance. The best attainable text 
should be given, with a short helpful commentary, and attention 
should be drawn only to a few really important points of textual 
criticism. There are so many Greek tragedies whose text is in a 
fairly settled and satisfactory state that there is the less excuse for 
jess fae boysa play on which criticism has not for the present said 
something likeits last word. Theevilis apparent in the commentary, 
which, though for the most part good in itself, contains, for school 
pu , far too many long notes discussing the interpretation of 
various readings and of various interpretations of the same reading. 
The commentary might with advantage have been shortened by 
the substitution of an analysis of the play for the lengthy digres- 
sions on the progress of the action. ‘The metres of the choruses, 
too, would be better relegated to an appendix. Of course we are 
speaking of the work as a school-book, for which it is mainly in- 
‘tended. Scholars are less dependent on simplicity of arrangement, 
but when boys constantly meet with long notes of which they do 
not at once understand the bearing, they are apt to regard the 
whole commentary with suspicion and to cease using it altogether. 
The manner in which the book is printed is not satisfactory. The 
type of the text and that of the critical footnotes are too nearly of 
the same size, while on many pages there is no greater space be- 
tween text and notes than between any two lines of either. The 
result is an appearance of confusion which is most unpleasant to 
the eye. 

Messrs, Welch and Duffield have prepared an abridged edition 
of Eutropius which will be found most useful for boys in a ve 
elementary stage of advancement. The text has been abridged, 
difficult passages have been omitted, and unusual constructions 
have been altered. The text is followed by a series of exercises 
consisting of English sentences which introduce words and con- 
structions used by Eutropius. These are conveniently numbered 
according to the chapter which they illustrate, and a teacher may 
thus easily test the thoroughness of his pupils’ knowledge and at 
the sume time prepare them for writing Latin prose. The 
vocabulary is arranged on a similar plan, the new words which 
occur in each chapter being grouped together, so that they i Boe 
looked out once for all and learned. The index will enable boys 
to look up a forgotten word, but the difficulties added to this & 
ceeding will help to enforce thoroughness in learning. e 
editors have evidently grasped the true method of teaching a 


* The Iphigeneia among the Tauri of Euripides. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by E. B. England, M.A,, 
Assistant-Lecturer in Owens Cullege, Manchester. London: Macmillan 


Eutropius. Adapted to the Use of Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary, by W. Welch, M.A., and C. G, Duffield, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Cranleigh School. London: Macmillan & Co, 

Livy. Book I. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, for the Use of 
Schools, by the Rev. Il. M. Stephenson, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, Head-Master of St. Peter's School, York. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Selections from Vergil. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, for the Use 
of Schools, by Evelyn 8. Shuckburgh, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum Liber IV. Edited, with Notes and Voca- 
bulary, for the Use of Schools, by T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Grecula. A First Book of Greek Translation. By H. R. Heatley, M.A. 
Assistant-Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. London: Rivingtons. 

A Syntax of Attic Greek, By F.S. Thompson, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. London: Rivingtons. 

An Introduction to Greek Verse Composition. With Exercises. By 
Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. 
Oxford, and F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
London: Rivingtons, 

Conjectural Emendations of Passages in Ancient Authors. With other 
Papers. By Charles Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, London : 
Rivingtons. 
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language, and their little book is one of the most useful ele- 
mentary Latin class-books that we have seen for some time. 

Mr. Stephenson's edition of the First Book of Livy is ap- 
parently intended for the middle forms of public The 
notes are good, and do not err on the side of giving too much 
help—a common failing in school editions. Mr. Stephenson here con- 
fines himself strictly to elucidation of the text, and does not dis- 
course at large on points of Latin grammar as the manner of some 
is. There is some inconsistency in the vocabulary appended to the 
work. Boys who can read Livy with the slight assistance given 
by Mr. Stephenson's notes are certainly fit to use a Latin dic- 
tionary, and boys who need a vocabulary will derive very little 
help from the scraps of philological information given, without 
y Mr. Stephenson. Here is an example:— 
“ Grando, inis, f., hawt [gar, bor, vor, swallow, Bopd, vorare}.” The 
only idea which the ordinary boy of fourteen or fifteen is likely 
to derive from such information as this is that “grando” means 
“swallow.” The introduction, too, which deals with the euhe- 
meristic and etiological influences in the formation of legend, 
and contains passing allusions to primitive customs, will certainly 
be unintelligible to those for whose use it is intended. However, 
it is always comforting to get notes like Mr. Stephenson's—short 
and to the point, such as boys will read. They too often find it 
more difficult, or at any rate more tiresome, to make out the notes 
than to make cut the text. 

The notes to Mr. Page’s edition of the Fourth Book of Horace’s 
Odes do not differ very widely from those to be found in his com- 
pate edition of the Odes published early in the present year. We 

ve already noticed previous parts of the work, and need now 
only say that the edition is good and careful, though not very 
brilliant or original. Mr. Page is not, in our opinion, likely to 
supplant Mr. Wickham as an editor of Horace for school pu ; 
but no doubt many teachers will find it convenient to be able to 
have “ book of the Odes separately. We cannot help noticing 
the baldness and clumsiness of many of Mr. Page's translations. 
For instance, Ode I., Il. 7, 8 are rendered, “So Pindar boils and 
rushes measureless with deep utterance.” Again, in Ode IV. 
ll. 18-21 are thus translated, “To whom whence the custom is 
derived which through all time arms their right hand with an 
Amazonian axe, I have deferred inquiring.” This rendering 
reverses the order of things, for it is quite unintelligible without 
the help of the original. 

We hold rather strongly the opinion that when boys know 
enough Latin to read Virgil, it is better to set them to work upon 
a whole book than upon selections, Those, however, who think 
otherwise will find Mr. Shuckburgh’s little volume useful. The 
longest passage here given is the episode of Nisus and Euryalus. 
There is also the account of the boat-race from the Fifth Adneid, 
together with shorter selections from the Eclogues and Georgics, 
as well as from the Alneid, amounting in all to thirty-seven 
passages. Of course no two people would exactly agree about 
what should be taken or what leit in such a selection; but we 
think that, as the object was to interest boys, some of the passages 
from the Eclogues and Georgics might have been omitted to make 
room for more of the games in ®neid V. and for some warlike 

from the last six books of the AZneid. It is surely a 
mistake not to introduce boys either to Turnus or to Camilla. 
The notes are sufficient, and give more help than Mr. Stephenson 
accords to readers of Livy. . Shuckburgh is not very happy as 
a translator. 

Mr. Heatley, one of the authors of the First Latin Reader 
called Gradatim, has published a somewhat similar introduction to 
Greek translation. The work is well arranged, and the passages 
gradually increase in difficulty. The words introduced are for the 
most part such as constantly occur in Greek authors, so that a boy 
after working through the book should have at his command a 
useful vocabulary. The only objection to the book is that one or 
two of the stories are singularly foolish. 

Mr. Thompson's Greek Syntax is a work of great importance to 
schoolmasters, and one which cannot be adequately discussed in 
the space at our command. For the p of teachers it has 
some advantages over most of the works of this nature already in 
use. Mr. Thompson proceeds on the logical, not the historical 
method, for the sufficient reason that boys are already familiar 
with this method in their Latin Grammars, and will therefore 
fall in with it more easily, The more elementary — of syntax 
at yee in large type, so that these parts of the work can be 

by beginners without going into bewildering details. The 
materials of which the book is com were accumulated 
gradual’ in the course of teaching, thus the work shows a 
wledge of the difficulties felt by boys which strikes the reader 
more forcibly perhaps than any other feature in it. Explanation 
is never wasted, but when it is really necessary it is given fully 
and with = clearness, The chapters, for example, on con- 
ditional and temporal sentences are models of good arrangement, 
aud the constant comparison of the Greek constructions with cor- 
a modes of expression in Latin must always be of use in 
ing things clear to boys who are already tolerably familiar with 

the latter language. The prepositions are treated at a length which 
some may think unnecessary for school purposes, and perhaps we 
may admit that Mr. Thompson in aiming at completeness some- 
times loses sight of the limits within which a class-book should be 
confined. In treating of the aorist, Mr. Thompson boldly breaks 
away from ancient tradition. He quotes and acts upon Mr. M. 
Arnold’s saying, that “the aorist was made for man, not man for 
the aorist.” “The Greek aorist,” he tells us truly enough, “ may 


be translated into almost every English tense except the im- 
rfect.” At the same time we hold it rather dangerous to tell 
ys that the aorist in Greek may be translated by the English 

ect. The in which it must be so translated are very 
from frequent. It is consistent with his views on this point 
for Mr. Thompson to object to the aorist being called the 

“momentary tense.” He regards “the mere mention of the act 

(or state) itself, without regard to its duration,” as the description 

of the aorist which is universally applicable. 

In the matter of terminology and nomenclature Mr. Thompson 
shows moderation and good sense. He introduces with some 
apology the terms sub-direct and sub-oblique in the oratio obliqua 
to describe those sentences which are subordinate to oratio recta 
and oratio obliqua respectively ; but he avoids technicalities as far 
as possible, and wisely uses familiar terms, even when he recognizes 
their inadequacy, in preference to coining new ones. He confines 
himself entirely to Attic Greek, and his choice of the logical rather 
than the historical method prevents this limitation from giving to 
the work any appearance of incompleteness. It is, indeed, some- 
what too long for its purpose already, and though it would be 
difficult to point out anything that could be omitted without loss, 
yet the length of the book may cause it to be less generally used 
than it deserves. It is the best work on the subject that has ap- 
peared for a long time. 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Morice have produced a work which is 
decidedly the best introduction to the writing of Greek iambics 
that we have seen. It contains a chapter on the iambic metre, 
and one on quantity, These are followed by “ Hints on Poetic 
Forms and Usages,” and a exercises, ranging from dis- 
ordered Greek lines to properly arranged, to passages of 
English verse with notes and suggestions for rendering which 
become fewer as the work advances. To these is appended an ex- 
cellent vocabulary, which will be useful not merely to those who 
are translating passages from this book, but to all students of 
the art of Greek verse composition. The pages on the iambic 
metre are excellent, the laws of the cretic and of the usage of 
monosyllables being very clearly put. The “ Hints on Poetic 
Forms and Usages” are intended to fulfil the same ends es a 
gradus, but will fulfil them very much better. A careful study of 
this chapter should go far to teach an intelligent boy to write good 
and idiomatic Greek verse. The only objection to it is that it 
savours of “cram.” But the writing of Greek iambics is to sume 
extent a trick, and a trick that can be learnt like any other. 

Dr. Wordsworth’'s little volume contains, besides the letter from 
which it takes its title, an essay on Pompeian inscriptions, which 
is reprinted from the author's Miscellanies, and two short papers 
on the site of Dodona and the study of archology. The letter to 
Mr. John Wordsworth on Conjectural Emendations is interesting 
both for the sake of the emendations themselves and for the in- 
sight which it gives into the method of working adopted by an 
eminent critic. Dr. Wordsworth holds that for the exercise of 
the “critical art of divination” two things are necessary, @ 
study of paleography and an accurate knowledge of modern Greek 

ronunciation. He illustrates the usefulness of this knowledge by 

ntley’s correction of éreiois for airiocs in a Greek fragment, 
which was suggested by the fact that in modern Greek the two 
words could be pronounced alike, From the character of many of 
the errors in ancient MSS. Dr. Wordsworth gathers that those 
who wrote them frequently wrote from dictation. A few of Dr. 

Wordsworth’s emendations may be mentioned. In a fragment of 

Menander, where the story of Sappho’s death is referred to, 

nonsense becomes sense by the mere alteration of adda to dAyua, 

involving a change of only one letter. When the two words 
are written in uncial characters the conjecture seems as simple 
and obvious as Columbus’s method of making an egg stand on 
end—now that Dr. Wordsworth has shown it to us. Pp. Ir 
and 12 contain two very happy emendations of in 

Theocritus. One of the most interesting, as showing how a great 

scholar may be blinded by a pet theory, occurs in a line of Horace 

(Ars poetica, v. 65) :— 

Regis opus ; sterilisque diu palus, aptaque remis, 

The difficulty in this line is the quantity of the u in palus. The 
idea of transposing palus and diu, which is adopted by Dr. Words- 
worth, occurred to Bentley, but was rejected by him because he 
belicved that non-elision and abbreviation could not take place in 
the last syllable of a foot. Dr. Wordsworth adduces conclusive 
proof of the falsity of this assumption. We should like to give 
more instances of Dr. Wordsworth’s ingenuity ; but what makes 
the letter valuable is not so much the brilliancy of the conjectures 
as the discussion of the grounds on which they are based. We 
can heartily recommend the work to scholars young and old. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
1V.—HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Ts a book about London cries history? We may assume an 
affirmative answer in order to notice here Mr. Tuer’s hand- 
some volume, London Cries, with Six Charming Children (Field 
& Tuer). The letterpress is historical certainly, and the pic- 
tures are pictorial, the six children being printed direct from a set 
of stippled plates in the well-known Bartolozzi style, which were 
engraved as far back as 1812. A duplicate set, in red and brown, 
isin the book; and very lovely they all are, especially, as we 
think, those in red. Besides these, we have ten curious engray- 
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ings by Rowlandson, tinted ; and thirty other illustrations, some 
in the vigorous style of Mr. Crawhall, some by George 
Cruikshank, and the rest chiefly old woodcuts. But Mr. Tuer 
has brought together everything by which he could illustrate his 
subject; and, though most of us will be inclined to linger over 
the “six charming children,” the Rowlandsons are, on the whole, 
the most interesting. They were drawn while George III. was king, 
yet, our streets are much as they were then in too many things, 
though not in picturesqueness. Thus the first picture represents the 
driver of a “ hackney coach ”—cabs were not invented—remon- 
strating as to his fare with a gentleman in a green overcoat. 
“ Wot d'yer call that ?” is written below. Costume has changed, 
coaches are extinct, signs are not hung out; but drivers still hold 
out their hands and say, as they said in 1819, “ Wot d’yer call 
that?” In another picture another London woe is set forth. A 
watchman calls, lanterr: in hand, “Past one o’clock, an’ a fine 
morning!” In the background a burglar is being helped to the 
top of a wall by his “ pal ”—just as the art of burgling is carried 
on still under the very noses of the police. “In connexion with 
’Arry, the chief producer of street noises,” says Mr. Tuer, “it may 
be questioned whether London is now much better off than it was 
before the passing of the Elizabethan Statutes of the Streets, by 
which citizens were forbidden. under pain of imprisonment, to 
blow a born in the night.” With the prospect of Waits and 
“horns in the night” before us this sentence seems sad in a 
Christmas book. “Great News” is the title of another of 
Rowlandson’s pictures, and we see two ill-looking fellows in 
rags howling along the streets and disturbing the inhabitants, 
just as similar fellows howl along quiet suburban roads now- 
adays, crying French victories in Tonquin, or frightful murders 
in Limerick. “ Pots and kettles to mend” and the “ Knife- 
grinder” form the subject of other pictures, but we have these 
nuisances still in addition to others then unthought of, such as 
organ-grinders, brass bands, and steam rollers. Mr. Tuer gives a full 
and particular account of each of his illustrations, besides writing a 
long list of “ Cries,” and a series of interesting notes on them, over 
which it would be but too easy to dwell. We venture to antici- 
pate that in one particular Mr. Tuer is wrong. He implies in his 
opening sentences that the plates will speedily be taken out to 
hang on the wall ;and at the end of the book heappends thisnote:— 
“ For the convenience of those who may wish to transfer some of 
the smaller illustrations to scrap-books, the text has been printed 
on one side of the paper only.” We do not believe that many 
— will wish to break up a volume so tastefully printed and 
und. It would be much better for those who collect prints of 
“Cries” to put their examples on the blank side of the leaves. 

The extraordinary success of Mr. Thayer's biography of Presi- 
dent Garfield has encouraged him to write a similar—very 
similar—life of George Washington (Hodder). As to its merits 
we may say that those who liked From Log Cabin to White House 
may like it. As historical authority it may be judged by the 
opening chapter, in which Mr. Thayer repeats the genealogy com- 
piled by Sir Isaac Heard, in apparent ignorance of the fact that it 
was wholly demolished nearly twenty years ago by Colonel Chester. 
“John Washington, the great-grandfather of George,” did not 
emigrate to America in 1657, for the simple reason that then and 
long afterwards he was a knight in Bedfordshire. Out-of-the-way 
facts like these are not, of course, universally known or remembered ; 
but when Mr. Thayer sits down to writea biography, the least we can 
expect is that he will corsult the proper authorities. The Devoted 
Life of Rachel, Lady Russell (Sonnenschein) is a reprint of Guizot’s 
sketch, and will be welcomed, as will a volume of Biographical 
Stories, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and a Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
issued by the same publishers. Although Mr. Bourne’s book on 
The Great Composers (Sonnenschein) omits Spohr, Meyerbeer, 
Liszt, Wagner, and others, and should have been entitled “ Some 
Great Composers,” we have no fault to tind with the interesting 
sketches of the lives of others. The style is pleasant, and 
each great musician is, in turn, a hero to his biographer. 
Sir Walter Raleigh turns up again in Notable Exploits, by 
iE. N. Marks (Dean), together with Robert Blake and John 
Frederick of Saxony. The book does not appear to be new, as the 
last sentence runs as follows:—* His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert is a descendant of this illustrious elector.” It is not pos- 
sible for even an omniscient reviewer to remember whether such 
a book as Notable Exploits was published and reviewed twenty 
years ago or not. We su more than one of the above- 
mentioned biographies as well as this of being reprints. It would 
surely be better both for publishers and authors, and of course for 
readers, that such particulars should not be concealed. As a rule, 
the public dislikes a want of confidence. Of acknowledged re- 
prints two deserve full commendation. Robin Hood (Routledge) 
isa new edition of Ritson, illustrated by Gordon Browne ina 
very fair style. King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table 
is a rearrangement by Mr. Frith of the old materials somewhat 
chastened so as to suit the youthful reader. The critical preface 
is very good, and the Bowdlerized text is carefully edited. There 
are numerous illustrations with which we have no fault to find. It 
is also published by Messrs. Routledge. Celebrated Women 
Travellers (Sounenschein) is by Mr. Davenport Adams, and ranges 
from Countess Dora d’Istria to Lady Barker. The sketches are 


more like reviews of the respective ladies’ books than biographical 
sketches. The same author has also compiled a volume of Batttle 
Stories from British and European History (Sonnenschein) which 
will interest most boys, and may even prove useful as a book of | 


reference. attics with the Sea, by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), 


is of a very different type. It relates to “heroes of the lifeboat 
and rocket, being descriptive of our coast life-saving apparat 
with some account of the glorious war and of our d victories, 
The whole book is written in the turgid style of this extract from 
the title-page. Otherwise it would be interesting as a record; 
but we confess to having experienced great difficulty in wading 
through page after of superlatives. 

Marvels of the r World (Routledge) is a translation from 
the French of E. Lesbazeilles, by Mr. Robert Routledge, and con- 
tains thirty-eight cuts of very various merit, There are interest- 
ing chapters on icebergs, the Polar flora, fossil forests, and such 
like topics, all written in the lucid and attractive way peculiar to 
French authors handling scientific subjects, and the translation is 
excellent. We have received two books on the same lines, Shore 
and Sea, by Davenport Adams (Hodder), and The Ocean Wave, 
by Henry Stewart (Hogg). The latter comes down to our own 
times, while Mr. Adams stops with the last of the Buccaneers, 
They are both very suitable books for boys,and they are full of 
true accounts of adventurous life, and go to encourage a taste for 
history as opposed to fiction. If boys do not know all about Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by the way, it is not the fault of the publishers ; 
for in addition to the books mentioned above, he also figures largely 
in the of Mr. Stewart and Mr. Adams. Another volume of 
True Taics is pre by Sir Samuel Baker “ for my grandsons,” as 
he informs us, It contains a touching story of a Californian dog ;. 
the cruise of the whaler Sophia ; the life of a young cadet in India; 
with incidental wars and tiger-shootings; a very good picture of 
native life on the Nile; a chapter on elephants; and much else 
that will interest almost any one who opens the book. The style 
is somewhat affected, and every page bristles with meaningless 
dots ; yet we can cordially recommend this as a very harmless yet 
very entertaining volume. A word must also be said for Mr. 
Hennessy’s illustrations, which are among the very few woodcuts. 
we are able to praise, or even approve, this year. As Mr. 
Hennessy is an American, we may presume that his drawings 
were not committed to the untender tools of an English engraver. 
The publisher is Mr. Macmillan. 

Of purely historical work we have a few examples. The 
City in the Sea professes to be “stories of the Old Venetians,” 
and is in fact a complete history of Venice, by the author 
of Belt and Spur (Seeley). It is admirably arranged and 
well written. The coloured pictures are rather too ambitious, 
and fail very much here and there, but some of them are ex- 
tremely good, especially where too much has not been at- 
tempted. One of the least successful is from the large and 
curious piece in the National Gallery, ascribed to Paolo Uccello, 
and representing the Battle of St. Egidio, in which Carlo 
Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, was taken prisoner by Braccio di 
Montone in 1416. Another history is The Pharaohs and their 
Peopie, by FE. Berkley (same publisher), which also contains 
coloured illustrations, some of them very The letter- 
press is a sort of abridgment of Brugech and Sir E, Wilson; but 
the author has fallen into several errors through relying on Mr. 
Villiers Stuart. We have, of course, “ Menephtah ” for Merenptah, 
but as Mr. Sayce writes “ ae a still more corrupt form, 
Mr. Berkley may be excused. In the preface reference is made to 
a cut over the Table of Contents, and we are told that “the hawk 
is symbolic of divine protection.” In the cut, however, a vulture 
is represented. We could note several other minor errors ; but, on 
the whole, this is a fair compilation, and the main facts have been 
seized and clearly arranged. 

Besides these books on what children call unnatural history, wa 
have, to represent natural history, among others an excellent little 
volume of Vignettes from Invisible Life, by John Badcock, re- 
printed with additions from the St. James's Gazette (Cassell). 
‘The clearness of Mr. Badcock’s style renders his elucidations of 
the most occult problems of microscopic science pleasant and easy 
reading ; but it is not every reader who will “ able really to 
follow him in his investigations into the lower forms on the 
borderland between animal and vegetable life. The book is nicely 
got up, printed so that it may be read by artificial light, and 
carefully illustrated. Totty’s Natural History (Routledge) must 
be bracketed with Mr. Badcock’s learned little treatise, although 
it is written wholly in words of four syllables and is intended for 
very small children. The illustrations by Mr. Harrison Weir will 
be especially welcome. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


HE sub-title of “Life and Times” which Mr, Bush has 
given to his biographical and critical essay on St 
Augustine (1) is somewhat ambitious. In what is obviously 
meant to be a popular, and is a short handbook, there is scarcely 
room enough to treat of the very important epoch of history 
which extends from the middle of the fourth century to the 
thirty-first year of the fifth. Indeed, Mr. Bush scarcely touches 
the general history of the times. He seems, as he is well entitled 
to do, to take it for granted that every reader who is sufficiently 
interested in St. Augustine to read a Life of him is already 
familiar with Gibbon, and has the necessary knowledge of the 
condition of the Roman Empire; of the characters and position 


_ of Theodosius, Ambrose, aud the Counts of Africa; of the 


(x) St. Augustine ; his Life and Times, By the Rev. R.-Wheler Bush, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
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schisms in the Church and the invasions of the barbarians. His 
own account of “ the light and pillar of the Catholic Church” is 
really a sort of précis of the Confessions. It is perhaps inevitable 
that it should be little else. Making due allowance for a desire to 
be popular, which leads to an excessive use of the historic present 
a good deal of what it is only polite to call the eta 
Mr. Bush ap to us to have done his work fairly well. His 
narrative is clear, and gives the facts of the Saint’s life, each with 
its date, in an orderly way. It is — inevitable that Mr. 
Bush, being a clergyman, should take St. Augustine's self-accu- 
sations far too seriously. He holds up his hands in horror over 
the sins of Augustine's youth, and is continually pointing out that 
really he must have been a very bad boy to behave as he did to 
his sainted mother. Toa layman it appears obvious enough that 
the Saint can never have been a really dissolute man, and that he 
showed both tact and kindness in avoiding the needless pain of a 
ct with St. Monica when he left Africa for Italy. Nearly a 
f of Mr. Bush’s little book is devoted to sketches of St. 
Augustine’s works and extracts from them. If it were a little 
more sober in style, and were purged of its trite moral reflections, 
this book would be an excellent specimen of its class, It is free 
from merely controversial matter. 

It is almost needless to say that, as they are reprinted from the 
Dublin Review, Mr. H. B. Mackey’s Four ys on St. Francis de 
Sales (2) are far from being free from controversial matter. The 
author says at the beginning of his first essay that his object is to 
show why St. Francis was declared a Doctor of the Church, but 
he is far more concerned to confute an article in Macmillan in 
which many uncivil things are said about the Saint. Mr. Mackey 
does this in the most acrid and aggressive tone of Catholic 
journalism. The merits of St. Francis are forcibly contrasted with 
the meanness, hypocrisy, and general immorality of Ritualists, 
Low Churchmen, Lutherans, and Calvinists. Of course Mr. 
Mackey has a great deal to say on the vexed question of per- 
secution. His observations are worth looking at,and should show 
non-Catholic writers that the discussion is useless, since the two 
parties will obviously never agree as to what constitutes persecu- 
tion. Mr. Mackey’s sketch of Francis de Sales’s life is somewhat 
confused as a narrative, and will appear very partial to non- 
Catholic readers. Three out of the four essays are critical. It is 
only fair io say that Mr. Mackey, though contemptuous of Pro- 
testants in the lump, is courteous to individuals, and that he 
speaks almost with enthusiasm of Leigh Hunt’s portrait of the 
gentleman Saint. 

English readers who do not already know Hazlitt’s edition of 
Luther’s Table Talk (3) may possibly be induced to buy the pretty 
little selection published by Fisher Unwin. On the whole they 
will be ill advised to buy it. The volume is small and nicely 
printed on good paper, but the selection is indifferent. It leaves 
out all the more human and genial side of Luther's talk. In this 
climate, too, it is a mistake to bind a book which is meant to be 
much handled in white. 

Mr. Froude has done the many English readers, who are likely 
to find their interest in Luther revived by the German celebration 
of the four-hundredth annive of his birth considerable service 
by publishing a short life of the reformer (4). It is reprinted 
from the Contemporary, and is nominally a review of Herr Julius 
Késtlin’s biography, but it is really a condensation of that work. 
As a lucid cod Siwrlas narrative, it shows the merits of Mr. 
Froude’s style at their best. 

The German celebration has also inspired Dr. Macaulay with 
the happy idea of making a selection of Luther's sayings and 
stories (5) about him, gathered from his books, letters, and table- 
talk. 


Like many of the other “ eminent women” whose lives are 
told in the little yellow-bound series published by Messrs. 
Allen & Co., Margaret Fuller (6) is more likely to be remembered 
as the friend of distinguished men than for any work of her own. 
Miss Howe, the author of this biography, is forced to confess that 
her heroine’s fame is somewhat unintelligible to those who did not 
know her. “Margaret,” she says, “so lived in the life of her own day 
and generation, so keenly felt its good and ill, that many remember 
her as a woman whose spoken word and presence had in them a 
power which is but faintly imaged in her writings. Nor is this 

pression wholly a mistaken one. Certain it is that those who 
recall the enchantment of her conversation always maintain that 
the same charm is not to be found in the productions of her pen.” 
Miss Howe, indeed, goes on to say that there is enough in Mar- 
garet Fuller’s writings to entitle “her to a position of honour 
among the prose writers of her time.” The quotations which 
follow scarcely bear out this friendly estimate. Their style is 
gushing, and their matter essentially commonplace. The review 
of Carlyle’s Cromwell is not above the level of the stock bad criti- 
cism of the day. Of Cromwell himself she takes the mere Whig 
view that he was a strong bad man, who trod in the paths of 
virtue as long as he was fighting the King, but who fell terribly 
away when he was tempted to take liberties with that sacred 
object the mace. But although Margaret Fuller had a weakness 


for oracular commonplace, there can be no doubt that shé was a 
fascinating woman. Miss Howe's biography, which is latgely 
based on the reminiscences of Clarke, Emerson, and Channing, 
gives a pleasing picture of her, and incidentally some interesting 
oo ee ae of literary life in New England during the first half of 

s century. 

The poetry of poetesses, says Mr. Eric S. Robertson in his in- 
troduction, is a decidedly second-rate kind of literature, and the 
criticism contained in his volume (7) is marked by the sobriety to 
be expected from a writer who advances this ungallant though 
tenable proposition. Mr. Robertson is careful to take a complete 
view of his subject. He starts with the matchless Orinda, and 
ends with an apology to a pageful of ladies whom he has not space 
to discuss properly. In some cases the criticism is inadequate for 
other reasons than want of space. Aphra Behn, for instance, is 
touched as it were with a pair of tongs, and Lady Mary Montagu 
is at best only half drawn. In the majority of cases, however, 
Mr. Robertson is under no necessity to show this reticence, and his 
accounts of the poetesses are ample. The book is full of quotations, 
easy to handle, and will be an ornament to the drawing-room table 
in a family of young ladies with a literary turn. 

if” De. dhe mgs says in the preface to his Good Lives (8), 
‘as some predict, not without too sad reason, Sadduceeism is to 
be the feature of the twentieth century, these lives, and many like 
them, furnish hope on the other side.” Without inquiring 
whether the lives of his heroes signify anything, one way or 
another, concerning the twentieth century, it may be cheerfully 
conceded that they prove the existence of a great many good men 
in the nineteenth. Dr. Symington’s heroes were all certainl, 
worthy people, beginning with Elihu Burritt and ending wi 
John Ashworth. Asa matter of course they all belong to the 
religious world, but not all to the preaching part of it. Sir Titus 
Salt and Commodore Goodenough were men of the world. The 
ecclesiastical element is naturally strongly represented. Scotch 
divines have a section to themselves. Dr. Symington does not 
write in an offensively partisan spirit; but he obviously finds a 
difficulty in believing that “ good lives ” can be led except in Low 
Church, Dissenting, or Presbyterian circles, It is, therefore, easy 
to understand why he has omitted such men as Lamennais or the 
Pére Lacordaire from “ the spiritual forces at work in the shaping 
of this portentous century.” 

Whether a “ faithful statement of the course” taken in life by 
every successful man would be profitable or interesting reading, as 
the author of Some Professional Recollections(9) is inclined to 
believe, is perhaps doubtful. It is commonly found that the suc- 
cess{ul man is utterly unable to explain the cause of his success or 
make its history other than very commonplace. The remi- 
niscences of lawyers, however, are generally amusing; and this 
volume is no exception to the rule. The writer has wisely avoided 
trying to tell his own history. He has taken a more promising 
course, and has selected some of the more striking of the things 
which he has come across in his experience of the law, and put 
them into the form of stories or essays. The first chapter, called 
‘A Romance of the Peerage,” tells how a certain Wiltred Aubrey 
established his right to the title of Baron Tudor. ‘The story is 
very dramatic, and is finely complicated by the eccentricities 
of English law. Another chapter is devoted to curious wills, 
always fertile in good legal stories. One of these gives an account 
of a certain Sir Gilbert West, who seems to have been quite the 
most wrongheaded man who ever made his own will. This 
B.B.K., as Mr, Orton would have called him, filled “ a parchment- 
covered book, containing a hundred blank pages or thereabouts,” 
with the most elaborate provisions for the disposal of his pro- 
perty. Having some uneasy suspicion that this will might be 
disputed, the poor man thought to guard himself by registering a 
solemn curse against any wicked person who should try to doso. He 
began, as the author quotes, by “ holding up to the direst execra- 
tion and infamy any person who should endeavour to alter or 
overset by suffering a recovery by an Act of Parliament, or by any 
other means whatever, the provisions of that his will.” We can 
well believe that there was much hilarity among the lawyers when 
this was read out in court. In the chapter called “ Dry Bones” 
the author gives some account of the Court of Chancery in the 
days of its glory, when the six clerks and other similar institutions 
were flourishing, 

“Jt has been my endeavour in this volume” (10), says Mr. 
Bilbrough, “ to provide an illustrated gossiping guide to the Spas 
of the Pyrenees.” Now the providing of the guide was an inno- 
cent and even laudable action, but the introduction of the gossi 
was wholly without excuse. The reader who is in search of usefi 
information as to inns, diligences, roads, and prices is simply 
bored when he gets would-be funny stories about flirtations, and 
tumbles on the hillside, and the eternal Englishman who talks 
bad French instead. He will simply fall back on the Guide-book 
which is content to give him information only. Mr. Bilbrough 
will therefore probably find that his book has to rely on his gossip 
for its attractions, which is a pity, for he had an excellent subject. 
The Pyrenees are, comparatively speaking, little visited by English 
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people, though they must be well worth a visit. By dint of 
udicicus skipping, a good deal may be learnt about them from 
Mr. Bilbrough’s book, and we could well have exchanged the 
verses which he has introduced “ to lighten the reading” for more 
information. At the end, however, the author gives some fort 
es of guide-book pure and simple which are laconic and usefi 

is book has also the merit of being well supplied with maps. 
The illutrations are numerous and good. Miss Blunt, who travelled 
with the author’s party, supplies some meritorious sketches, and 
a free use has been made of Gustave Doré’s plates ; some of them 
are very old friends, but always welcome. The pines near the 
Col d’Aspin, and the melodramatic trees in the castle park at 
Pau, are enough to make any one with a soul for romance long to 
visit those parts. 

Under the elastic name of Leisure Hours in Russia (11) Mr. W. 
Hoffman, who was lately a member of the United States diplo- 
matic service, has republished a number of articles of a very 
different description. An essay on Russian Superstitions follows 
a description of St. Petersburg. Then comes a translation of the 
“ Nadeschda” of Runeberg, and an account of Finland. The 
greater part of the little volume is made up of translations by Mr. 
Hoffman himself in rather wooden verse. The longest chapter is 
on the Finnish epic, the Kalevala, which is, apparently, the most 
wonderful of folk-lore writings. 

An elaborate critical essay on so considerable a writer as George 
Eliot (12) is not a work which can be discussed in a short space. 
We can, therefore, only say of Mr. Cooke’s volume that it is 
obviously the work of a thorough student. He disclaims any in- 
tention of writing a “ Life,” but the biographical sketch which 
fills about a fourth part of Mr. Cooke’s volume is as full as it can 
be made yet, and seems to us to be written in excellent taste. 
Mr. Cooke does not pretend to write with any particular or 
personal knowledge, and looks upon the biographical details as 
only subsidiary to his criticism. 

The handbook which Mr. Pearce, Emigration Agent for the 
Natal Government, has published on his colony (13) is naturally 
somewhat of the nature of a prospectus. His object is to say the 
best he can for his clients, and he does so. An emigration agent 
is bound to consider that the happiest fate for all men is to get 
away “ from the trammels of conventionalism ” and make a decent 
living in a colony. Mr. Pearce fully shares this view ; but at the 
same time he avoids painting the colonist’s prospects too brightly. 
He plainly says that, if a man wishes to get on in Natal, he must 
be able and willing to work, and work very hard too. Further, 
Mr. Pearce insists that it is only “intelligent and competent 
workers” who are wanted in the colonies. This is very sound 
sense; but he should remember that intelligent and competent 
workers can generally get on at home, and also that there are 
men of this class who call “the trammels of conventionalism” 
the decencies of life, and who do not see the advantage of making 
a hundred in a country where they can buy less of what anf 
appreciate than a fourth of the sum would purchase in England, 
and where many of the things which are not to be bought with 
money cannot be obtained at all. There is no question, however, 
that a good workman may do well in the colonies; and any man 
of that class who chooses Natal for his home may be recommended 
to study Mr. Pearce, 

The amateur scientific public of England is indebted to Mr. 
Grant Allen (14) for another work on a question of science written 
. in his familiar style of learned story-telling, which is not unlike 
that of Jules Verne minus the human interest. Flowers and 
their Pediyrees he gives the history of a number of British 
plants according to the evolution theory. 

Dr. Mombert (15) says in his preface that he has “striven to 

write a history useful not only to scholars, but to all readers of 
the DPnglish Bible”; and his account of our versions has the 
appearance of being complete. How accurate it is only a specialist 
could say. 
Among technical handbooks recently published, we may notice 
Mr. Simpson’s Grape Vine (16)—a reprint of articles from The 
Garden—revised and enlarged in a form which the author hopes 
will “ meet the wants of grape-growers generally.” 

Mr. A Saunders, “an Englishman many years resident in New 
Zealand,” has observed that “thousands of the most experienced 
and best-informed persons upon some important practical questions 
have passed from this life without putting any of their valuable 
and well-founded opinions on record.” He is determined not to 
be guilty of any such neglect ; and has accordingly recorded his 
own opinions (17), which we have no doubt are both valuable and 
well founded, as to the proper treatment of domestic fowls in 
England and New Zealand. 

A fourth edition of Lieut.-Colonel Money's treatise on the 


(11) Leisure Hours in Russia. By Wickham Hoffman, late Secretary 
United States Legation at St. Petersburg. London: Bell & Sons. 1883. 

(12) George Eliot: a Critical Study of her Life, Writings, and Philo- 
sophy. _By G. W. Cooke. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 

(13) Our Colony of Natal. By Walter Pearce. Published by permission 
of the Natal Government. Edward Stanford. 

(14) Flowers and their Pedigrees. By Grant Allen. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1883. 

Gs) English Versions of the Bible. By the Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D. 
London: Bagster & Sons. 

(16) The Grape Vine; its Propagation and Culture. John Simpson. 
London : Routledge & Sons. 1883. 7 
(17) Our Domestic Birds: a Practical Handbook for England and 
a Zealand. ‘ty Alfred Saunders. London: Sampson Low & Co, 


Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea (18) has been published, 
“ revised and supplemented by additional chapters.” - 

A kindred treatise on Tea-blending (19), published by the same 
firm (Whittingham & Co.), has reached a third edition, 

Mr, Ris Bihari Mukharji has no need to apologize, as he does in 
his preface, for writing English (20). He may be right in saying 
that “To many it may seem very great presumption on the part 
of a native of Bengal to attempt to render into a foreign tongue, 
and one so difficult to master as the English is, the work of the 
greatest living writer of French .” If so, they are mistaken 
as Mr. Ris Bihari Mukharji, whose English is singularly 
Food and mney free from Babu eccentricities. The only fault of 

is sentences, if it be a fault, is that they are very scholastic and 

succeeding 2 e task of rendering French with elegance and 
accuracy, which proves so difficult for most Englishmen. 

Mr. Godwin’s translation of the Abbé Constantin (21) is appa- 
rently accurate enough grammatically ; but it is aE wooden, 

It will be enough to mention the fact that the Knglish trans- 
lation of Professor Villari’s Machiavelli (22) has now reached the 
fourth volume. 


A notice of appearance is also all that can be given to MissAlleynes 
translation of Dr. Zeller’s Eclecticism in Greek Phi y (23), 
or the same translator’s version of the first volume of er's 


History of Greece (24). 

The species of Annual Register which the firm of Cassell & 
Oo. publish under the name of a History of the Year (25) has now 
appeared for the second time. Many of the improvements si 
gested on the appearance of the first volume have been adop 
and the work promises to take a respectable place. 

Once upon a time an American Minister at the Court of St. 
James's claimed Shakspeare as an American, because the 
tion of Independence not been made in 1616, Thereupon 

nch drew a picture of the poet—it had not found him out in 
those days of ignorance—in an appropriate Sam Slick costume. 
That was a tolerable jest, and served its turn; but why need 
Messrs. Sampson Low repeat it in the form of a three volume 
edited, and spelt, in America? That, however, is what they have 
done in the Riverside edition (26). 

A melancholy interest attaches to the “ epitomized ” version of 
Mr. O'Donovan’s “ Mery Oases ” (27). It is a nicely printed book, 
and contains a picture of its brave and unlucky in Tarco- 
man costume. 

‘Principal Tulloch has wisely made hay while the sun shoue, 
and brought out a third edition of his Luther, and other Leaders of 
the Reformation (28), 

It is creditable to the reading public that Mr. Heath’s Peasant 
Jife(29) should have reached a fifth edition. A facsimile copy 
of a letter to the author by Lord Beaconsfield, on “ Peasant Life, 
Trees, and Sylvan Scenery,” is prefixed to the volume. 

We have received a copy of a new and revised edition of 
Caroline Fox’s (30) “ Memories of Old Friends.” 

Messrs, Suttaby & Co. publish a prettily got-up selection from 


the writings of Dr. Faber (31). It is from that of his 
work which is not “ with “a Romish 
to the editor. 

The number of school-books or text-books recently published 
is as usual considerable. Mr. R. Torceanu has pre A Simpli- 
Jjied Grammar of the Roumanian Language (32) for Triibaer’s 
Series 


Two more grammars have been published for a generation 
which has outgrown Lindley Murray without notably improving 


(18) The Cultivation and Manufacture a Tea, By Lieut.-Colonel 
Edward Money. Fourth edition. London: Whittingham & Co. 1883. 


heart of Tea-blending, Third edition. London: Whittingham 


From the French of 


(20) Philosophical Di. 
London : Triibner 


ialogues and Fragments. 
Ernest Renan. Translated by Ras Bihari Mukharji. 
& Co, 1883. 
(21) The Abbé Constantin, A Novel. By Ludovic Halévy. Trans- 
lated by H. G. Godwin. London: Remington & Co. 
(22) Niccold Machiavelli and his Times. By Professor Pasquale Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. London: Kegan Paul, Trench; & Co. 


1883. 

23) A History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. Translated from 
tne German of Dr. f Zeller, by S. F. Alleyne. Londen : Longmans & Co. 
1883. 

(24) History of Greece. Translated from the German of Professor 
Max Duncker. By 8. F. Alleyne. Vol. I. London: Richard Bentley 


& Son. 1883. 
o>) - History of the Year. London, Paris, and New York : Cassell 
Jo. 1883. 


(26) The Riverside Shakespeare. Edited by Richard Grant White. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 
The Story of Merv. By Edmond O'Donovan. London: Smith, 
& Co. 1883. J 
28) Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. By John Tulloch, 
Third “edition ont & Sons. 
1883. 


Peasant Life in the West of England. By F.G. Heath. New 
a, edition. Low & Co. 7 1883, 
(30) Caroline Fox ; her Journals and Letters. Edited by Horace W. 

Pym. New and revised edition. London: Smith, Elder, & 1883. 
(31) Thoughts on Great Mysteries, Selected from the Works of F. W. 

Faber, D.D. London: Suttaby & Co. 1884. 4 

2) A Simplified Grammar of the Roumanian Language. By RB. 

: Trébner & 1883. 
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by 


also copiously annotated ; sed the edition of 
8” King John (38). 
alle, cad have to notice an edition of the second and third 
-. of Hudibras (39), copiously annotated by Mr. A. Milnes. 
The innumerable readers of John Inglesant must have been all 
more or less interested in the noble figure of the Quietist Miguel 
Molinos, = so large a in the second volume of that 


very remarkable novel. Mr. Shorthouse, after a 
has taken 8 Spoitual it by translating and pu 
tion from 7) Guide (40).  * preface by the trans- 


lator an of this famous mystic and of his work. Mr. 
Shorthouse is perhaps scarcely just to the Jesuits who consigned 
Molinos to the Inquisition. oble and pious as he was, his 
doctrines would have produced anarchy had they been acted on, 
and his enemies may well have thought that they were struggling 
for the discipline and coherence of the Ch bash. It cannot be 
denied, however, that, on the whole, modern religious feeling is 
— on the side of Molinos than on that of the Pope and the 
esuits, 


( The Parts of Speech: a Grammar Beginners. By W. 
‘A Primer ¢ English Parsing and Anal By Cyril L. C. 
A. Rivington. 1883. 
ae The Teacher’s Companion to Macmillan’s Pate French Course. 
G. Eugéne Fasnacht. : Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
) The Hieron of Zenophon. By Kev. Hubert A. Ho M.A., LL.D. 
eh Saat As You Like It. London and Fdinburgh: W. & R. 
883. 


va Ep Soe Edited by Rev. C. E. Moberley, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1883. 
(39) Hudibras. By Samuel Butler. Parts II. and III., edited by 
Allied yon M.A, don: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 
Thoughts from“ The Spiritual Guide” of Mi Molinos. 
with by Mr. Henry Shorthouse. Glasgow : By 1883. 
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@ Weekly Notice of Current French Literature. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE GOVERNMENT FIVE PER 

LOAN, £4,837,500, various Acts of the Colonial Parliament 

publ convertible into ! £15 fis of Four p per 8 Stock every 


and Westminster Beak on behalf of the the Cape of 
we | 


of the into Four per ‘Cent. Inscribed Stock. 
powers of conversion = cease on the 30th of November, 1885. 
Interest on debentures or stock, as the case may be, will commence on December 1, 1883, and 
= be paid. half-yearly a ue 1 and December 1. On the oe it will rar et 
, and on the latter by dividend warrants, <n Gap be transmitted 


The prinej represented by debentures. 
the he principal, re reserving the t at any time after the expiration of 
10 years, upon giving o3 six mene notice (dating m aday Aen a dividend is due) of its 
io. Such part of the debt as may’ be represented by stock will be paid off at 
par on 


1923. 
Both principal. interest by in Tandon. the London and West- | 
Loth! where the 


minster Bank, bury, w! stock will yt and the stock will be 
transierable without charge and free Fy A duty, either by the stuckholders personally or 


their atto: 
h hole ders of stock may at any tire, on yment of the usual fees, take out stock certifi- 
bearer upons attached. Which certificates may be re-inseribed into stock at the 
of the holder 


Tenders will be received at the lenien and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, London, until 
one o’cluck on Tuesday, December 18, where and when they will be “opened raf the presence of 
the agents of the Government and A h of the applicants as may atten 

The debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the rice offered is not less 
than £98 for every & £100 in debentures, but .-y at a traction of a shilling other than 6d. will 
net tially accepted, and should the equivalent tenders exceed the amount to be 
allotted, a pro rata ee will be mace. 

_— will follows, viz. 

5 oar coms. cent. on appiteation, and so Tmuch on January 3, 1°81, as will leave 80 per cent. to be 
paid as 
£15 per cent. February 1, 1834. 
£15 per cent, March 1, 1884, 


m Rastalmente may bo poid ta fall on any of the foregoing ‘dates, under discount at the rate of 

r cent. pe: 

rip certificates be payment of the instalment due 3, 1984, and 
the nel ders of such ses, oer, payment shall have been made in full, will have the 
—- of pote Same By = either for debenture bonds to bearer, or for inscribed stock, at the 

of £115 of such stock for every £100 of debentures 

= coupon for the first half-year's interest at 5 per cent. will be attached to the 

these whe may nes Denture bonds w 
fully paid-up scrip, on June 1, 1884. 

n accordance with the provisions contained in Act 22 of 1880, and Act 14 of 1881, the Govern- 

ment will devote the sum of £14,861 per annum to the diminution of the debt, by purchasing 
to that extent either stock or debentures in the open market. 

The revenues of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hogs - will be liable in respect of the 

. ani und of the United Kingdom and the 

Commissioners rod her Majesty's Treasury will not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible 
for the payment of the stuck or of the dividends thereon, or for any matters relating thereto. 


(40 and 41 Vict. cai 59.) 

Prospectuses Rina y — forms of tender, and statement showing the financial condition of the 
Colony, may be had on ap pontion to the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. ond its 
branches; to the Stan Bank of South Africa (Limited), 10 Goments Lane, 

Street, E.C., the Bankers to & Government of the Cape of Good I Sone ak and at the Oitice of 
the Cape Government, No. 7 Albert Mansions, Victoria Ww. where the Acts 
authorizing the loan are open a inspection. 

London and Westminster Bank (Limited), Lothbury. 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882, 
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HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural later.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
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Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
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Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
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Of all Chemists and Mineral Water atts. 64. & 2s. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS, 
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cases of Blindness and defective vision. Mr. 1. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 
1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has mode the a of Spectacles his especial and 
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E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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Insurances against Loss by Fire ani Lightning effected in ell parts of the World. 
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JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
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8 SELECT LipRary, Limited, New Oxford Street, London, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following N UMBERS 
of TUE SATURDAY aavisw are require or which 6 t.each will be given, viz.: 
BircetsSirend, oo 533, 639, and 1263 (clean copies}—at the Office, 38 Southamptoa 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid = oes 3 
Any part of the United Kingdom ............+. 
India and China.. 
Other British Colonies, “Europe, ‘Egypt, and “America 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


Discount 3d. IN THE SHILLING. 
HATCHARD’S, 187 PICCADILLY, W. 


ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE TABLE AND 
FOR CHILDREN. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 
List orders promptly executed. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS end EW YEAR'S GIFTS.— 
Books at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the . GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, mony be beautifully handsome bound, suitable for 
iscount is allowed.— 


sentation, ond the 
G ERT WIELD, Street, and 18 Grace- 


MANAGER, 


Just published, crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 42s. 
PHILIPS'S ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND: a 


Maps reduced from the Ordnance Survey, and embody ine 
detail ry oe delineation not to be obtained in any similar wake Rail 
Information brought down op the latest date. New Edition, including Hoge of the Channel 
Islands, Isle of Man. and Isle of Wight. With a complete Consulting By J. Ban- 


THOLOMEW, F. RG: 
“ A splendid volume, executed in the very best style........Nothing could be clearer on 
the Lay the viliage, hamiet, and even cluster 


maps, y contain the names of every 
houses.""—Spectator. 
London : PHIuipP & Sox, 1 Salisbury Cc Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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COMMON SENSE AND THE POOR: 
1 Miss OcTAVIA HILL. 
(2) The Mischief of ‘State Aid. By on Right Hon. the Earl of SHAPTESBURY. 
(3) The Ex xisting Law. By H.O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
(4) A Workman's Reflections. By WILLIAM GLAZIER. 
OUTCAST RUSSIA—THE JOURNEY TO SIBERIA. By Prince KRAPOTKINE. 
RECREATION. By Sir James Pacer, Bart. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE MARQUIS TSENG. Translated by J. N. 
ORDAN, 


UNGRATEFUL IRELAND. By Sir C. GAvay Durry. 

RACHEL. By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 

A RECENT VISIT TO THE BOERS. By Sir Ronert Loyp-Lrspsay, M.P. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE WEST INDIES. By NevitLe Lupsock. 

MAREDOD SUFFRAGE ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SHAREHOLDING. By Norway 


COVERT-SHOOTING. By W. Bromuey-Daveyrort, M.P. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 2s. 64. 


TUE CONTEMPORARY 
ConTexts FoR DECEMBER: 
Evolutionary Ethics and Christianity. By Goldwin Smith. 
‘The Prospects of the Republic in France. By Emile de Laveleye. 
- he Chureh Courts Commission. By the Hon. C. L. Wood. 
Literary Forgeries. By Andrew Lang. 
Nationalization of the id. By Saimive Smith, M.P. 
Church Middle Schools. By she ev. ‘Prevendary Brereton. 
‘The Ethies of Ariosto. By E. M. Clerke. 
Ancient International Law. By "Prof, Brou: pom 
Proportionate Representati ion. By Frederic 
The Outenst Poor 
Beam’ sCry. By Lambert. 
: Outcast Landes. A. Mearns, Author of “ The Bitter Cry.” 


Contemporary Ree: 
Ancient Oriental adi By Prof. A. H. 
reek Classicsand Archeology. By Proi. J 
New Books. 


IsBISTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE WHITE WITCH, 
A New Illustrated Serial Story, Illustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps, 
will commence in the 
JANUARY NUMBER OF 
MRS, HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


REVIEW. 


Published on Thursday, December 20. 
Monthly, 6d. 


lar magazine, so ably edited.’ C 
cellent collection of entertaining matter, 
“ Tts contents are of a most entertaining nature.’ "<A dvortiow. 
Dhe speciality of the * Argosy * is "—Bristol Mercury. 
This ever-popular magazine.’’— /Halis 
impossible to speak too highly of the y Manz Sun. 
RicHaRrD BENTLEY & Son, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES.—See THE BUILDER of 
this Week ; also Illustrations of Old Lancashire Inns ; Dwellings for the Poor at Man- 
chester ; Congregational Schools, Caterham, &c.—The Royal ay Cha, ‘ainters in Water- 
Colours—Exhibition of Decorative The Determination w of ply 
Luther s Convent in and their Tenure of Office, 

post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. ewsmen. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM.—COPYRIGHT. 


Small folio, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


MICHAEL ANGELO: 
A Dramatic Poem. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With 17 Full-page Plates and 20 Woodcuts, drawn expressly for this Work. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Medium 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts and Photographs, cloth, 15s. 
‘VOICE, § SONG, and SPEECH: a Practical Guide for Si 


jpeakers ; containing the combined experience of Veal. Surgeon and of _ 
Trainer. . LENNOX Baowss, F.R.C.S.E., Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat 
Ear Hospital, Surgeon and Aural Surgeon to the Royal Society of = &c., and 
tet BEHNKE, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and Teacher of Voice Productio 
ConTEeNTs : A Plea for Vocal Physiology—The Laws of Sound bearing u ~ the Voice— 
Speaking and Singing—The Anatomy and_ Physiology of the Vocal Organ— 

Children, Women,and Men— Experiments re the Invention the Lar. 

The Teachings of the Lary: pe—The Hygienic Aspect, of the Vocal 
Relations of the Throat ond Ear in Registers Position The oice 
Flexibility—The sters—Position—1 of a Voice User 
‘Relation to the Voice—The Ailments of he Voice User—On Defects of 
Speech, Stammering and Appendix—On Photography of 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 188 Fleet Cc. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 
dil AILMEN] TS ; and on the Principles of Treating 
Disease. By Liove 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


ust ready, price 10s. the Second Edition of 
GOSTWIOK HARRISON'S OUTLIN ES of GERMAN 
ITE carefully larged. is added 
of the Titles of Books and of the topics handled in the body of the work. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4 Henrietta Street, a Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d. 
AGRIOULTURE and ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM in 
BENGAL. By A BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C, 


Price 5s. (postage, 5d. 


A LADY’S LIFE and TRAVELS i in ZULULAND. By the 
‘late Mrs. WILKINSON. Edited, with Preface, by Bishop WILKINSON. 
Most interesting h have made her mark whatever her position. 
J. T. Hayes, 17 Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. 


Post free, Sixteen S: 


(THE COMPLETE LAW of ‘WILLS ; with Examples 
showing how to make a Will by any person of either sex. 
Kuan & LAXHAM, Law Stationers, 3 Culchester 3 Rents, by 84 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY ere ate FROM A NEW POINT 


MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 
Roveslod Demonstretion, of the the of the Evidence of 
by a non-Catholic writer. The author's logic is good.”—Tablet. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues 


of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free, on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See Special Catalogue, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liamrep, New Oxford Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DI FAWCETT. By C. L. Preis, Author of 


“ A Very Opal” &c, 3 vols. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Ranpoxpn, 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. By A New Waiter. 


3 vols. 


GOLDEN GIRLS. By Aran Murr, Author 


of “* Lady Beauty,” “Children’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author 


of “‘ Queenie,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. * 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


In a few days will be published, demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits 
and 2 Maps, lis. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Chapter . THE GORDONS AND THE ENDERBYS. 
THE CRIMEA, BESSARABIA, ARMENIA, 
THE TAI-PING REBELLION. 
FUSHAN, TAITSAN, QUINSAN. 
BURGEVINE BECOMES WANG. 
THE MURDER OF THE KINGS, 
FINAL VICTORIES. 
THE END OF THE REBELLION. 
“GOD BLESS THE KERNEL.” 
10. IN THE LAND OF THE BLACKS. 
ll. THE LITTLE KHEDIVE. 
lk. “CHILDE ROLAND.” 
13. THE ROBBERS’ DEN. 
M4. THE REVOLT OF TITE SLAVE-DEALERS. 
1b. AN ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY, 
16. “ THE UNCROWNED KING.” 
17, THE FIRST FAILURE. 
1s. THE HOLY LAND. 


SPN PE 


REMINGTON & CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY : his Life and Adven- 


tures. Written by Himself. Demy 8vo. with Woodbury Portrait and 14 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 16s. 
“ We must leave the render to accompany Professor Vambéry in pereen on his adventurous 
tour, but we may give him the closing assurance that learned author has lost none of the 
verve and fluency which made his former works such pleasant reading.”’—Times. 


NEW WORK BY T. WEMYSS REID. 


GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. 


By T. Wemyss Rerp, Author of “Charlotte Bronté: » Monograph” &c, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 1 2s. 
* A story as beautiful as life, and as sad as death.” — Standard, 


THE QUEEN OF “By C. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By CaRMEN SYLVA 


(the Queen of ge Translated by HELEN ZimmeEnn, Author of “ The 
Epic of Kings.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait-Etching by Lalauze, cloth extra, 
price 5s. 
“It will_be understood from all that has been said that the volume is one likely to be 
prized."’— Scotsman. 


VERNON LEE’S NEW WORKS. 


OTTILIE : an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 


Vernon Lez. Square crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


THE PRINCE of the HUNDRED SOUPS: 


a Puppet Show in Narrative. Cheaper Edition, square crown 8vo. cloth, 
Illustrated Catalogues, 56 pp. post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, ~~ 
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“A flood of thi "Journal of Educati 
A worth.” St Ganette, 
the best sixpenny periodical published.” —G@lobe. 


Now ready, No. III., DECEMBER, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


MARTIN LUTHER En KENESING. 
LUTHER. By James Smeg. With Illustrations. 

SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS. By Watrer Armsrronc. With Illustrations. 
CORN COCKLES. By GRANT ALLEN. With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
THE STORY OF A COURTSHIP. By Srantey J. Wyman. 

THE NEW HERO. By Taropore Watts. 

THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES, Chapters 6and7. By CHARLOTTE M. Yones. 


Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, post free, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


"THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By Joun 
RIcHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Author of “‘ The Making of England” &c, 
With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s, 
BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


FRRECORD of FAMILY FACULTIES, con- 


sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for yy Data, with an 
Explanatory Preface; also containing an offer of Prizes to the amount of 
£500. By Francis GALTON, F.R.S. 4to. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE-HISTORY ALBUM, containing Tabu- 


lar Forms and Explanations. Prepared 7 the direction of the COLLEC- 
TIVE INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE of the BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, and edited by Francis GALTON, F.R.S., Chairman of the 
Life-History Sub-Committee. 4to. 3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


NEW BOOK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


[SAIAH of JERUSALEM, in the Authorised 


English Version. With an Setestastion, Corrections, and Notes. By 
MatTTrHeEWw ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
HESTER : a Story of Contemporary Life. 


By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “ The Curate in Charge,” “ Young Mus- 
grave,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d, 
MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUME. 


FrELICITAS: a Tale of the German Migra- 


By Fevrx Dann. Translated by M. A. C. E. Crown 8vo. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


THE HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; 
or, a Trip to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount Cook, 
WititamM SpoTrswoop GREEN, M.A., Member of the English Alpine 
ib. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


‘THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK: 


a Spiritual Romance. By J. H. SHorTHovusE, Author of “John Ingle- 
sant” &c, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, 14 vols. 18mo. paper a = each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. ; complete 


HENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 


THE AMERICAN. 2 vols. 

THE EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 

CONFIDENCE, &c. 1 vol, 

SIEGE OF LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, 
&c. 1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING. 


MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. By 
Tuomas QC., Author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” &c. 
Popular Edition, paper covers, crown 8vo. 1s. 


BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


(THE ILBERT BILL, Letters on. Reprinted 
from the “ Times.” By Sir Fitzsames STEPHEN, K.C.S.I., D.C.L., a Judge 
of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division.  8vo. 23, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. G, J. GOSCHEN. 


[ AISSEZ -FAIRE and GOVERNMENT 
INTERFERENCE : an Address to the Members of the Philosophical Insti- 
tution at Edinburgh. By the Right Hon. G. J. GoscHENn. 8vo. 1s. 

BY MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 


HOMES of the LONDON POOR. By 
OctaviA Hit, Author of “ Our Common Land” (consisting of Articles 
on Open Spaces and Wise Charity). New Edition, crown 8vo. Is, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


PLATO.—PHAE DO. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, Notes, and Appendices, by R. D. AncnEn-Hinp, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 290, 


for DECEMBER, ls. 
CONTENTS : 


TRUE STATEMENT OF THE MAL- we Ms -mt THE CYNIC’S VER- 
THUSIAN PRINCIPLES. ON. 

GENIUS AND VERSATILITY. Tw. BOOKS ON EGYPT. 

EXMOOR MEMORIES. THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. 

SENILIA: PROSE POEMS BY IVAN PHANT. Chapters 40-42. 
TURGENIEF. Il. REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 


IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 3 vols. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &c. 1 vol. 

OF THE FUTURE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
NOTICE.—Vols. I. and II. of 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
REMAINS OF EDWARD BULWER, 
LORD LYTTON, 


By his Son, the EARL of LYTTON. 


Are now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, with Portraits, eens and 
Facsimiles, demy 8vo. ‘cloth, 32s, 


4to. cloth. 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


PEOPLE, from its Origin yd the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Vicror Durvy. Edited by the Rev.J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with 
— | 3,000 Engravings, 100 Plates, and numerous Chromo-Litho- 


graphs 
Vol. I. in Two Parts, containing the Primitive Historyto the End of the 
Second Punic War, each lis. 


Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 
A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


By Lucy M. MircwetL. With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in 


Phototype. 
*,* A PORTFOLIO, containing reproductions in phototype of thirty-six 
masterpieces of ancient art, and entitled SELECTIONS FROM ANCI 
SCULPTURE, has been prepared by the Author, in order more amply to 
illustrate the subject treated of in this Work. 18s, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE. By the Rev. AncuiBALD HENRY Sayce. 
“A brief. clear account of the present state and history of the science of 1 
which might not only serve as a handbook for the student, but should also be intelligible 
interesting to the general reader........ Within the compass of some 700 pages he has man 


to include a masterly sketch of | his su’ ict and convey an immense amount of 
bearing on it without once losing his ho! id upon the "s attention."’—7Zimes. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 3%, 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By 
Grorce Jonny Romayes, F.R.S., Author of “ Animal — = 
With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Cuartes Darwin, F. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


DONAL GRANT: a New Novel. By Gzorcz 
MacDowatp, LL.D., Author of “ Sir Gibbie,” “Malcolm,” &c, 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellam, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited 
by OswaLD CRAWFURD. (The Parchment Library. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: a 


Contribution to the History of English By Epmonp W. Goss, 
Author of “‘ Studies in Northern Literature” 
“ The volume is both full of interest on the ground of its alias and admirable as a series 
of literary studies.” Pali Mall Gazette. 


3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


ROSMINI’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated 
from the Fifth Italian Edition of the Nuovo Saggio, Sull’ origine delle idee. 
Vols. I, & Il. now ready, each. 16s, 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memories 


of his Life. Edited by his Wire. With Steel engraved Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE DUALITY of all DIVINE TRUTH 
in our LORD JESUS CHRIST for God's Self-Manifestation in the yond 
tion of the Divine Nature to Man. By GrorGe Moxnis, Theological Asso- 

King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ESSAYS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


By the late Watrer Bacenor, Author of “The English Constitution,” 
“ Physics and Politics,” &c, 


“ Three very interesting essays, the two former of which may be regarded as very ty —y— | 
ever, many remarks appl to our 


discussi ancient history, con 
times, while the last is an causally | Interesting discussion on modern history wholly. 
applicable to our own times."’—Spectato: 


Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE ; or, Twelve 


Years of a Soldier’s Life in India. With a Vindication from the attack of 
Mr. Bosworth Smith. Edited by his Brother, G. H. Hopson, M.A., Vicar of 
Enfield, late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO. 


MATIC LIFE. By Grorctana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 
arrative is written with simplicity, and with a oo 
absence of pretension ; tmuch mit that and ively, and in manner 
y Review. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE WIND and the WHIRLWIND. ‘By 


Witrrip Scawen 
“His new om is full 4 and pass 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt onan 5s. 


and other Poems. By W. H. Seat. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages from 


the Hi of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons of 
War, Costumes, &c., from Authentic Contemporary Sources, 2 vols. royal 


8vo. 42s, 
*,* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jvouzrus Korstrmy. Translated from the German. With 4 Facsimiles in 
Lithography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources. Large crown 8vo. lés. 
* At last we have a Life of Luther which deserves the name.” 
J. A. Froups, in the Contemporary Review. 


SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 


from Memories of my Earlier Days. By Lord SALTOUN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 18s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. Atrrep Evrrsneim, D.D., Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln's Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM in 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by SARAH 
FP. ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The STORY of. my HEART: my Autobio- 
Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home” 
“ A singular and in some respects remarkable work.”—Derby Mercury. 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


GRANT ALLEN. With 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ From the first page to the last it is as interesting as a good novel.” —Graphic. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 
Vinet, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert DUrer. By Lady EASTLAKE, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of JamesI. to the Ontbreak of the Civil War. By Samug, Rawson 
Garber, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication monthly, to be 
completed in 10 vols. price 6s. each. Vols. I. to V1. now ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 


and SAVIOUR JESU; CHRIST, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of the Italian School. Cheap Edition, 
4to. 21s. cloth extra ; 42s. morocco extra. 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Bar, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By A. Barn, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH; a Novel. 


By G. Nog Harroy. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 


A VERY SUITABLE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS OR THE NEW YEAR. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with over 100 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. I. New 


Series (July to December 1883). 
*,* Cases for binding the volume may be had, each 1s. 


LONDON: SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LOVING and SERVING. By Home Lez. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


“Molly Bawn,” ‘Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


.MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B. Berzsvorp Horr, M.P., Author of * Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandrcths” we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford ITope's clever no-el of “ Strictly 

p,” we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. He 

not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work 

rather wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers 

mplifying his story. ‘ The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 

r, investigating the innermost life and analysing the feeiings of the hero, is neverthe- 

in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissitudes of 

parties with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Not a few casual 

iety are exceedingly faithful and lively. We re, in conclusion, that the 
novel is one w! will repay careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRIZES. 


THE EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris. 


With 16 Autotype Illustrations after the wings of the late George 
R. Chapman. 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s, 


JUST PUBLISHED, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, fep. Svo. cloth, 6s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author 


of “ The Epic of Hades” &c. 
Some of the im almost equal opt vez h alike on 
Y sympathy und my admiration, an ove you may long be en to th 
able gift of tinding utterance for truths so deep in forms of 80 much power and ty." ws 
Letter from Mr. GLADSTONE, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
i. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Ninth Edition, with Portrait, 
price 53, 
2. THE EPIC of HADES. Sixteenth Edition, with an Auto- 


type Lllustracion, 5s. 


8. GWEN and THE ODE of LIFE. Fifth Edition, with 
Frontispiece, 53, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Scale, 94 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 27. 


SEAT of WAR in the SUDAN.—MAP of 


the NILE from the EQUATORIAL LAKES to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
embracing the Egyptian Sfdan (Kordofan, Dar‘ur, &c.) and Abyssinia. 
Coloured, in sheet, 4s.; mounted on cloth, in case, 6s. 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse by the Rev. J. M. Kina, Vicar of Cutcombe, 
Somerset, late Scholar of Balliol Coilege, Oxford. Improved Edition, uniform 
with “ The ned.” 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal 
Natural Phenomena and Appliances—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Acoustics, and Optics—described and illustrated by 30 Coloured Plates, for 
Ocular Instruction in Schools and Families, with Explanatory Text, prepared 
by THEODORE Eckanprt, and translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. (Stanford's 
Series of Instructive Picture Books.) 

“ The usefulness of the book is beyond all question.""—Spectator. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 4s. 61. 


NICE and its CLIMATE. By Dr. A. Baréry. 


Translated, with Additions, by CHarLes West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior 
Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, London. With an Appendix on 
the Vegetation of the Riviera by Professor ALLMAN, F.R.S., &c. 

“ Contains a mass of information which will be looked for in other works in — 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


Atall Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, Is. 


“LITTLE MAKE-BELIEVE”: a Christmas 


Story of London Life. By B. L. Farsgox, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass” xc. With 
Ilustrations by Minnie Tinsley. 
“ Little Make-Believe is a second Little Dorrit.""—Daily Telegraph. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ewixe Rircar, 
Author of “ Days and Nights in London.” Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 
To be ready immediately at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
PURE GOLD. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, 


Author of ** Poor Wisdom's Chance” &c. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER. By 


ALIcE O’HANLOS, Author of * A Costly Heritage” &c. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rrra, Author 


of “ Dame Durden " &c. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 
MY BROTHER SOL. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams, 
Author of Geoffrcy Stiriing &e. 
RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By Wittram 
WESTALL, Author of * Red Ryvington ™ &e. 
THE LADIES’ PARADISE. From the 
French of EMILE ZOLA. 


THE WATERS of MARAH. By Jouy Hitt, 


TINSLEY BROTIIERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo, with 22 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


GLOVES ; their Annals and Associations. By S, 
S. 


750 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Th’'s fs a delightful book.""— Spectator. 
| Avaus, & Con 32 Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


BY MADAME CAMPAN. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


may of and NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anec- 

the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Jeanne LovisE 
) a. CamPaN, First Lady in Waiting to the Queen. An entirely New 
and revised Edition, with Additional Notes, 2 vols. demy 8vo. embellished 
with 16 fine Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 
Essays upon Social Subjects. By Etiza Lynn Laveen, Author of “ Patricia 

not disagreeable except to the objects of 


those who are, or fancy they are, 


BY A. E. T. WATSON. 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By 


Atyrep E, T, Watson. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations by John Sturgess, 15s. 


BY C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SAVAGE | SVANETIA ; or, Travels in the 


one the Caucasus. By CLIVE Pamanve-Weease, F.RG.S., Author 
of “Sport in the Crimea” Ss 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 14 Illustrations, 
engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 


BY CAPTAIN CLAUDE CONDER. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Explora- 
tion in Syria. By Captain Craups Rerenrer Conper, R.E. 1 vol. demy 
8vo. with 4 Illustrati «ns, 14s. 

book will taterest ¢ alike the entiquerien, the theologian, the tra- 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
German of Professor Max Duncxer, by S. F. AtteynE. VoL I, Demy 
8vo, 15s, Uniform in size with “ The History of Antiquity.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DARTMOOR DAYS.” 


MEMOIR of the late REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, —_ Devon. By the Author of “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany” 
&e. ee vised Edition, brought down to date, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 


BY ©. W. WOOD. 


CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. 


By W. Holland” &c, 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with over 60 Illustrations, 6s. 


BY CAPTAIN BULLOCH. 


THE SECRET SERVICE of the CONFE- 
DERATE STATES in EUROPE. By James D. Buiiocn, late Naval 
Representative of the Confederate States Government in this country. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary 
Russet, Mrrrorp. New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


e of the word book ; it consists of vivid . li 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, each in 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S “BELINDA.” 8 vols. 

“ Every one must perceive the ife and beauty of Miss hton's writings. -Belinda is 
quite as ood company as her elder sisters, Joan, Nancy, and The epirit of of fun is alive and 
bold asever. The descri = ions of nature are romantic ee bein ng vague, faithful in detail, 


and true in m, are drawn in be 
‘The minor ones are capital, “and the hero has the rare merit of being very much in love without 
being r.diculous.”” Mali Gazette, 


LEWIS WINGFIELD'S “ ABIGEL ROWE”: 


a Story of the Reign of George IV. 


“ It need hardly be said that the narrative never or grows dull ; ane the 
trenchant style bears the reader along ; and that at Se tant pase be Sole at he has 
estos picture of men, women, manners time the like of which we trust 
never to see again.” —Daily Tei 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S “ THE EXECUTOR.” 

EPHRAIM. From the German of Avucustus 
Niemann. By CurisTiva TYRRELL, Translator of “Success,” “ Under a 
Charm,” &c. 

JOYCE DARRELL’S “ WINIFRED 
POWER.” [Just ready. 


BICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for DECEM- 
BER 1883. No. DCCCXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Conclusion, 
THE VALLONS OF NICE. 
A MATRIMONIAL FRAUD: a Chapter of a Chinese Novel. 
THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 
A SKETCH FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Part III. 
LOW’S LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
FROM 8ST. STEPHEN'S TO THE GUILDHALL. 


At all the Libraries. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. (Originally published 


in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,”) 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM; and 


other Stories, By Rupotpm Linpav. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This day is 


published. 
READINGS in RABELAIS. 


Besant. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
This day is published. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. Second Edition, 2 vols. post $vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ Mr. never wrote anything more vivid or more graphic than the autoblography 
which has issued.” —Pall Mail 
* Upon closing yaad we volumes—and n , we venture to say, will close them with- 
out regret—we are forced to the conclusion “that the flood of light poured by them upon the 
inner lite of Anthony ‘Trollope, b m his early trials and sufferings, upon t ve mother 
from whom he derived so man, his best qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity, and 
courage of their author, will A, serve to make his countrymen regard him with increased 
admiration and respect. ily Telegraph. 
* One of the first thin; sthat strikes th the reader Is the entire unreserve “es which the auto- 
biozraphy is written. He has opened 1 life to all the world.” Morni 
“ In this phy of Anthony Troilope, there | 
tional than in any ath ove’ Ie pecccsee ‘The whole of the volumes are of eameetne interest, and 
we have had no little ditticulty in making selections for comments.’ 
“ It isa fine manly character that comes out of the story of his life, and nd nobody will read it 
ithout feeling that he knows the writer, and, knowing him better, ‘that he values him with 
increased regard.""—A thenwum. 


By WALTER 


This day is 


published. 
AN EASTERN CRUISE in the EDELINE. 


By the Countess Dz La Wark. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


day is published. 


LUTHER and LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION. By the Very Rev. Principal TuniocH, St. Andrews. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This day is published, 
ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 258. 6d. 


“ This is the story, but how conve Ge delightful manner in which it is told ?........ 

author's pu: breathes in word she she 
n m ti " ly dealt wi 

moving as though the teen one of accion cad with there “Slight Im 

outiine, this story is full of charming details. It has the advantage too of forming one con- 

tinuous narrative ; while the characters, few in number, are all ly lifelike. 


is published. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, By @. CHRISTOPHE: 
Davies, Author of “ The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 
12 Plates, | lds, 

“ Altogether, as a pl t and -Givertied ble lence, and picturesque 
description,} Mr. Davies's book m confi who care either for 
East a, for angling. or for light and "Pall Mail Gazette, 

avies gives us @ succession of charm ictures of the Broads, all with 


personal adventure—in fact, he describes them with all the living details that m eup the 
varied * Life on the Broads.’ With a keen relish for fishing, fowling. yachting, and boatinz, 
Mr. Davies, in a pleasantly chatty manner, tells us about all Shove things as are followed 
on the Broads ; and his vivacious pen at the same time imparts all the which any 
one visiting the Broads for the first time would like to have.’ *— Field. 

“ The author's descriptions are so easy, fluent, and his of repeated 
annual visits to Norfolk at varying owe o of the year, and with different companions, are so 
graphic and realistic, that every page of SS Ses 


view. 
day is published, Fifth Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 
2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, als. 
“ Brilliant and delightful...... It ih to equip a score of ordinary novelists for 
uction of a score of s."— 
May be characterized as a novel ofa t eek if only for the Pa that it be read 
— twice, or even thrice, reader with every 
rugal....++ snot as astory that 
brilliant p picture life and mauners..’ 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory ; 
embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and « 
Copious Selection of old Words. By the Rev. James 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the . P. H. Pugup, M.A, Parts 
and III., are now each 2s. 

be completed in T 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND ae 


| 
. 
7 
| 
| 
L World, 
| 
| 
J | 
i 
| 
| 
wish to get a clear, brief, and unbiassed account of eet revolution which took place in the 
sixteenth century.....-For such readers this work of Principal Tulloch is eminently suited." 
Whitehall Aeview. 
4 
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PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE & SON. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and 
Technological. 


. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 

From the SATURDAY a 


of jume has been throughou is 
———— of patience, industry. and g From b belning to =e it ved the 
and c ous care ; it is ee it aper it is beautifull illus- 

t r many years 


OGILVIE’S MINOR DICTIONARIES. 
THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY ; lanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Large 8vo. 
tyabe ve 800 Eagravings on Wood, cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 32s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION- 
DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY; 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and A Abridged from the “ Stu. 


dent’s Dictionary,” by the Author. i ene. cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
half roan, 3s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. By F 8 th Edition, 
medium 8vo. with 273 a sat Wood, cloth Po gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 
blind tooled, 16s. 


morocco, 


SIMPLE LESSONS in WATER-COLOURS: 


a Beries of ae Water-Colour Drawings, and — Vignettes, after 
various Artists. With full Instructions. 4to. cloth, 3s. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOURS. 


R. P. Lerrcn and J. Cattow. A Series of Nine Pictures in Neutral 
ts. With Full Instructions. 4to. cloth, 6s. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By 


T. M. Ricnarpson, R. P. Lerrcn, J. A. Hovustoy, T. L. Rowsornam, 
E. Duncan, and J. NEEDHAM. A Series of Nine Pictures in Colours. With 
Fail Instructions, 4to. cloth, 6s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WITH CLIVE in INDIA ; or, the Beginnings 
of an By G. Henry, Author of Facing Death,” “ Drake's 
kT pag 8vo. with 12 Full-page Illustrations, cloth elegant, 

“ Written in Mr. Henty’s best style.”—Graphic. 
THE GOLDEN MAGNET: a Tale of the 


Land of the Incas. By GrorGE MANVILLE Fen, Author of “In the King’s 
Name,” * Nat the Naturalist,” &c, Crown 8vo, ‘with 12 Fall- -page Pictures, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ The interest never flags‘ rom the first page to the last.” —Globe. 


THE WIGWAM and the WAR-PATH : 
Stories of the Red Indians. By Ascott R. Hops, Author of “ Stories of Old 
Renown” &c. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Pictures, cloth elegant, 5s. 

“ Gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indians."’—Spectator. 


PICKED UP at SEA;; or, the Gold Miners 


of Minturne Creek. By Jonny C. Hurcneson, Author of “The Penang 
Pirate” &c. Crown 8vo, with 6 Full-page Pictures, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ Capitally told, vigorously written, and full of interest.”"—Standard. 


BY SHEER PLUCK: a Tale of the Ashanti 


War. By G. A. Henry, Author of “The March to Coomassie,” “ Under 
Drake's Flag,” &e. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth elegant, 


“ Not only entertaining but improving.” —Saturday Review. 


CHEEP and CHATTER; or, Lessons from 
Field and Tree. By ALICE BANKS. Square $v. with 50 Character Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

Every one of the illustrations is a success.""— Academy. 


THE WINGS of COURAGE and the CLOUD- 
SPINNER. Translated from the French of Groner Sanp by Mrs. CoRKRAN., 
Small 8vo. with 2 Coloured Lilustrations, cloth extra, 2s, 

“ Two charming little stories for children.” —A thenceum. 


HETTY GRAY ; or, Nobody's Bairn. By 


Rosa MULHOLLAND, Author of “ Four Little , Mischiets ” &, Small 8vo. 
with 4 Full-page Illustrations, cloth extra, 2s. 
“ Charming story for ie, 


‘LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE.—IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Being the regular 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBEBS, 
Issued in a special cover, printed in Gold and Colours. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


The Two Numbers contain upwards of Fifty different subjects, all 
‘illustrated with Pictures, Humorous and Pathetic. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER INCLUDE: 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. MRS. LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY.. 
MAYNE RBID. WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
E. 8. BROOKS. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. HJALMER H. BOYESEN. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. MRS. 8. M. B. PLATT. 


For children at all altitudes, at morning, 


Mg the letterpress and the engravings it is above anything we produce in the 


same line.” — Times. 
* As an illustrated magazine for folks, it takes rank with that 
réverence due to 


‘class of (publications which treat) little c with the 
hood.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“« “St. Nicholas’ is remarkable for the variety of its contents.”—Atheneum. 

“ The best of children’s 

“ * 8t. Nicholas’ is par excellence the magazir e for young folks.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“The girl or boy who has once possessed ‘St. Nicholas’ would hardly like to 
exchange it for any competitor, however good it might be.’’-—Zeeds Mercury. 

“‘Splendidly printed 


on fine paper, and gaily bouud in red and gold. 
Birmingham Gazette. 


ISSUE 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For 1883.—Two Vols, 
Price 1és. 


ONE THOUSAND PAGES AND UPWARDS OF FIVE HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Elegantly bound in Red and Gold. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Edited by Mrs, MARY MAPES DODGE. 


the childre: rong, vitally wholesome, and realiy attractive magazine is required 
them, | ST. NI NICHOL AS if reached a higher platform, and commands for this A 4 
wider resources in art and letters, than any of its predecessors or contemporaries.” The re- 
ference to the wide resources in art and letters commanded by ST. NICHOLAS was never 
more fully illustrated than by the contents of this Holiday issue and the extraordinary list of 
attractions which the Magazine now announces for its tuture numbers, The following are 
names of some of the special features ; — 
THE LAND OF FIRE: a Serial Story for Boys. By Capt. Mayne Rem. Begun 
in this number. 
SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES: a Series of Short Stories for Girl. By Louisa 
M. Atcorr. To begin in the January number. 
“i OF TWO CONTINENTS" : a Series of Norwegian Stories. By H. H- 
OYESEN, 
THE SCARLET TANAGER: a Short Serial for Boys. By J.T. TRowsRip GE. 
“ALMION, AURIA, AND MONA”: aTwo-part Story. By Jutian HawrHorye. 
Begun "in this number. 
“ CHRISTMAS AT THE PINK BOARDING HOUSE”: a Two-part Story. By 
H. H. To appear in the January number. 
AN AMERICAN HUNTING STORY. By the well-known Writer and Archer, 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 
SIX HUMOROUS FAIRY STORIES. By Frank R. Stockton. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. By the popular writer, Mrs. A, D. T. Warrvey. 
YOUNG ARTISANS, A valuable series of Practical Papers. By Caas. G. LELAND- 
oe a AND CANON STORIES.” By the Frontiersman and Poet, Joaquin 
TILLER. 
OF THE COLD.” By the Arctic Commander, Lieut. FrEpxK. 
HWATKA, 
HERSELF.” A. timely subject, treated by ELIZABETH STUART 
HELPS. 
PAPERS ON THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. By Henry 
Eckrorp (Charles De Kay). 
“WINTER FUN”: a fine American Home Story. By W.0O.Sropparp. Begun 
in this number. 
“ HISTORIC BOYS”: an Entertaining Historical Series. By E. S. Brooxs, 
“ THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE”: an Important Illustrated Paper. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 


Among the many other authors, in prose or verse, who will contribute to the ST. 
NICHOLAS may be named the Gubeine W. Cable, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, C. P. Cranch, Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, H. H. Nora Perry, Ellen M. Hutchinson, 
Philip ) a Marston, Celia Thaxter, Mary Mapes Dodge, Charles T. 

Jobn Vance Cheney, Alice Wellington Rolling, Oliver an Coolidge, Clara 
Er-kine Clement, oel Benton, Helen Campbell, Susan Fenimore Cooper. 


The January ill be a second Holiday Number, and will contain opening instal- 
ments of several Of the features named in thi the a Above list. 4 ve 

A = at the upon in the will suffice the best artists and 


“A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 


fe boys ‘Ils who are fortunate enough to have it. other book or periodical 

year, of, 1s. ers ive 

tance may be made direct to the publishers, by money order, &c. ais 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, a 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE HISTORY of WOOD-ENGRAVING in AMERICA. 


By W. a Linton. 4to. with 100 finely Engraved Specimens, walnut binding, 


price 3s. 
found trois wanted, and competent hand wat he: ve been 


and that it will be of the greatest use to all students of 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIES: a Critical 

ee on the Italian Pictures at Munich. Dresden, and Berlin. By GIOVANNI MORELLI. 
‘ranslated from the German by L. M. RicuTER. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. By 
CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by F. SirwELL. Imperial 4to. with 495 Illu 
including 44 Full: -page Inserted Plates, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt aon £2 12s. 

“ This book occupies the ) very ar rank in its class ; as a gift-book it is worthy 4 


THE PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC BOOLESTASTIOAL 


ARCHITECTURE. wen Explanation of Technical Terms 
Ancient Terms. By M. H. BLOXAM. With numerous Woodcuts 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


COMPANION VOLUME on CHURCH VESTMENTS. 7s. 6d. 
RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAELANGELO’S ORIGINAL 


STUDIES is the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, purogn. Etched and ved 
Revised and Improved Editions. 2 vols. 
ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical and Topo- 
ON pMITATIVE ART: its Principles and With 
iminary Remarks on Beau and Taste. ra 

yr Ancient Athens,” ompeii,” Containing of many W: 


of Art, Ancient and Modern. Demy 8vo. 198, “ea. 
“Dr. Dre brings to the poqnction of this last work of his not only a vast amount of 
accurate and varied learning, bu’ a keen natural appreciation of beauty in the art of 

various times and | 4 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities ; Account of the City, 
with Full Desens if the ains and Recent Excavations : and also an Iti: 
for Visitors. Edition, 8v0. 


THE CITY of Rome: its 


and Monuments, Dr. 
T. H. Dyer. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with § Illustrations and 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SOHOOL: 
Livesand Works, iy SAMUEL evieed Eiition, demy sve. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, reprinted i ina 
Cheap Form fot the Use of Art Students. Oblong demy 8vo. paper wrapper. 
THE ILIAD of HOMER. 39 Desizns, 2s, 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. 34 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
THE TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYILUS. 36 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
THE “ WORKS and DAYS” and“ THEOGONY " of HESIOD. 37 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
SELECT COMPOSITIONS from DANT2Z’S “ DIVINE ” 37 Designs, 2s. 6d. 
#,* The first four may also be had bound together in cloth, 12s. 


COLLIER’S HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY, 


to the =3 of SHAKSPEARE, and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration. New 
Edition, revised. Uniform with Mr. Collier's Reprints. 3 vols. fep. 4to. Roxburghe 


%4* The price of the remaining Copies has been raised to £3 10s. net. 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Assesw Lave, MA. 
Author of“ The Odyssey of Homer done into Basti,” =. Second Edition, 
wide fep. 8vo. hand-made paper, parchment wrapper, 88 
“Mr. ve is likely to be a favourite with of marra verse. It is sustained 
in sweetness and in power, and its versific is ha of delicate 
may be advanced, charged ‘with Greek feeling.” 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES and NOTES on SHAKSPERE 
and OTHER ENGLISH PORTS. including Mr. Collier's te er ~ of the Lectures 
of 1811, and ond the Leon of rst collected. Asue, B.A., Author 
of“ ow and Then.” Small post vo. in Bohn's Library binding or scarlet cloth, 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: Monograph. By Samvzt 


WapprncTon, Editor of “ English Sonnets by Living Writers" &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIO WORKS. Edited by S. W. 


Siveer. With a Life of the Poet by W. WaTxiss LLoyD, Author of a volume of 
* Critical, Esa igen Go Plage 10 Vols. each 2s. 6d. ; or half morocco, £2 £2 10s. the set ; 
or with Pi 


and sompgsionble edo th the style 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANZ : Difficult Passages in the 


Works of Shakespeare. Fhe Tent of the Velie and collated with the Lections 


of Recent Editions at and the Old C: = ‘iginal Emendations and Notes. 
B.G. KinxEar. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
book with some bat wese to fat Sot ve wee in 


the hands able and ac tm The native good sense h distinguished early 


DANTES “IL PURGATORIO.” A Literal Prose Translation 
8. Du LU ith the Text of the Original pat Af Best Editions, 
Uniform Edition of the “ INFERNO,” by Dr. nwveweed 5s. 
“ A few test passages will hardly do justice to the ease and excellence of Mr. Dugdale’s 
cooge The main impsenion wich which we b down the work is that all lovers 
must welcome its | deo demy. wd 


MOST COMPLETE EDITION ISSUED. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols. small post Svo. each 3s. 6d. 
TIT. containing SOCIETY and SOLITUD TTERS and SOCIAL AIMS— 
EOUS PAPERS (not other Edi 


AN tained in any 
TIONAL PUEMS. ball 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. Selected and 


Amen, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by 8. WappINGTON. Fep. 8vo. 


price 4s 
«The selection and its value is enhanced by the interesting 
* Note,’ as the editor '—Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of the PAST. Selected and 


by 8. WADDINGTON. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“ The tw ther contain in a very convenient, able shape, much of the 
most delightful nates in English and of the best things in the 
particular form which may be to be fairly exhaustive.’ 


HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, WALLS, and FLOORS. 


With Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. jaune, Author of “ What 
Shall We Act?" Crown iu appropriate binding, 4s. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a Hundred Plays from which 
Painting, By M. E, James. Third Edition, 


ALICE in WONDERLAND DRAMATISED, and other Fairy 
Plays for Children. With Plates, Second Edition, cloth gilt, crown 8 v0. 49. 6d.; or, 


«They have stood « practical ordeal, and stood it triumphantly.” — 
LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse, By A. A. Proctor. 


With srtseBnctien by CHARLES Dickens, and a Portrait of the Authoress, Also, in 
2 voi §vo.— Vol. I. Thirty-fourth Vol. ‘lwenty-firet 

5s. 20 ¢ by Frohlich,” Du Maurier, and other 
eminent Artists, 4to. 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. ADELAIDE Procror. 


With new Portrait. Crown 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 
Uniform Edition. 
Mrs, Ewing weltes to fall of talent, and alee full of commen- 


Tllustrated, small 8vo. with Pictorial Covers, 5, per vol. 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. Second Edition, 


—— 7 Tilustrations by W. L. Jones. 
very good story, full of advent: hicall what it shoul 
ve Mrs. Ewing's tales, it sound, sensible, and wholesome.”’— Zimes. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages in the 
Life of an Only Son. Thirteenth Edition, with a Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 
“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful." —A theneum. 


JAN of the WINDMILL. Second Edition, with 11 Ilustra- 
tions by Mrs. Allingham. 
“ A delightful story for children and older people.” —A cademy. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. Fifth Edition, with 10 
Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 
too story | of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANOCES. With 9 Illus- 
trations by Pasquier and Wolf. 
“ The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever read.” 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 Ilustra- 


«Naver ha Mrs, Ewing published « more charming volume of stories, and that is saying a 


PARABLES from NATURE. the late Mrs. A, Garry, 


Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo. 38. 64. per volume, 
MRS. GATTY’S WORKS.—PARABLES from NATURE. 


2 vols. with Portrait. WORL DS NOT REALIZED d PROVE 
TRATED DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES SAUNT JUDE'S” 


serenth Pdition AUNT JUDY LETTERS. Pith THE HUMAN FACE 
NE. Second Edition—THE FATRKY GODMOT THERS. Fifth Edition, 2s. 
THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, “New Edition 


The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s. 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwynrryy. TIilus- 
trated with W. Keyl, Seventh Edition, imp, 16mo. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES” and “TALES for 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’'S BOOKS for Boys. Cheap 

POOR JACK. THE PRIVATEERSMAN, 

MASTERMAN READY. THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa, 

THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA, 


THE BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Small Edition of the above 


Stories, 12 vols. included in a box, fep. 8vo. 21s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE BOOK of HEALTH: a Systematic Treatise for the 
Professional and General] Reader upon t' lence and the Preservation of 
Health. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 21s. 

“The book is by far the most complete of its kind that we have ever seen.” —Standard. 


OUR HOMES, and HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. 
With numerous Practical Illustrations. Edited by SHIRLEY ForsrEen 
Muvnpuy, Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of St. Pancras. With Con- 
tributions by Eminent Writers. 15s. 

aan Homes, and Je to Make them Healthy,’ contains a large amount of useful infor- 
matiun ion concerning oll the 4-43 - 5 and priv of a householder, as well as aoe the 


ue, comfortable, and, above ail, wholeso 
LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. By W. Rosertsoy. 
With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


INDIA: the LAND and the PEOPLE, By Sir Jawes Carrp, 
K.CB., F.RS. 7s, 6d. 


REVISED EDITION OF MR. FYFFE’S “ MODERN EUROPE.” 


MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. By ©. A. Fyrrn, M.A., 
Fellow of yang | College, Oxford. New and Revised Edition of Vol. L., 
embracing from 1792 to 1814. Just ready, 12s. (Vol. LI. in the pregs.) 


ENCY FOLOPEDIO DICTIONARY. Fifth Divisional Volume 
/EST—ESTRA). A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in 
the English Language. Extra crown 4to. 384 pp. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The first four Divisional Volumes can be had bound together into ‘wo 
volumes, half-morocco, each 21s, 


BIJOU EDITION of FARRAR’S “LIFE of CHRIST.” 
Complete in Five Volumes. Cloth (size, royal 32mo.), in cloth box, the set, 
10s. 6d. ; or, in French morocco, 21s, 

*,* This New Edition is an Edition for the cabinet. The handy little 
volumes, small in size, are set in beautifully clear type, easily readable, while 
the neat and charming appearance will render it in general request asa 
dainty and attractive gift. 


THE LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. By the Ven. 

Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. With about 300 Original Illustrations 

from original Drawings made by Mr. G. L. Seymour, and from authentic 
Photographs, cloth, 21s. 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Enric S. Ropertson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
“ The author has done his work admirably.”—Academy. 


ENERGY in NATURE. By Wa. Lant Oarrenter, B.A., 
nam by Fellow of the Chemical and Physical Societies, and of the Society of 
Industry ; Lecturer for the Gilchrist Educational Trust. With 80 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


VIGNETTES from INVISIBLE LIFE. By Joun Bancock. 
—m numerous Illustrations specially executed for the work. Crown 8vo, 


CY CASSELL’S CONOISE. Covering the whole 
Biographical, H istorical, Geographical, and —_— Knowledge. 


EE-PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. By W. H. J. 
Boor. With 18 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


IIINA-PAINTING. By Frorence Lewis. With 16 Original 
Coloured Plates. 5s. 


GREATER LONDON. Vol. I. R Epwarp Watrorp. With 
about 200 Original Illustrations from Contemporary Prints and other 
Authentic Sourees. 9s, 


DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP-BOOK. A Book of Picture Stories. 
om tees nearly 1,000 Entertaining Pictures. Royal 4to. 5s.; or cloth 


« collection of picture stories.” —Daily Telegraph. 
MYSELF and MY FRIENDS. By the Author of “A Parcel 
of Children-” &c. Illustrated. 5s. 
BRAVE LIVES and NOBLE. By C. L. Margavx. _Iilus- 
trated. 7s. 6d, 


LESLIE'S SONGS for LITTLE FOLKS. With 18 Pieces of 
Children’s Music, and Original Drawings by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1s. 6d. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Volume ie 3 1888. With Etching 
for Frontispiece and nearly 500 Ilustrations by the first Artists of the day. 


“The range is wide, the variety infinite, the letterpress i the etchinzs and 
engraving and the iguoraut may Be useoably cauceted ia at By the most agrecavic 


Edition 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE: the British Isles. P. 
Engravings, 


1 vol. with 26 exquisite Steel Plates, and about 400 
81s. 6d. ; or 2 vols. each 18s. 


“Ttis aos rit idea of the weal ith of beauty to be found in these pages...... 
Never. perhaps, in our time. aes a ee of beautiful illustrations, specially jm aud 
beau printed, been the reach of the ordinary purchaser.""— World. 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’S. Oom ~ oe in 
3 vols. with 600 Original Illustrations, each 9s. ; or in Library bin 
“It may certainly be said of this work that between Mr. Grant’s letterpress and the 
abundant and admirable illustrations, together with the vey of photography 
it is better and com than swe — of has preceded it. In ali exseut. al 
respects it is a model 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Complete in 6 vols. with about 
1,200 Original Illustrations, each 7s. €d.; or 3 vols. Library binding, 37s. 6.1. 

“ This beautiful work a coneaie to a very wide ci oy of To those who have visite & 
the places and scenes di bed and pictured, it must be a pleasure to turn over the leaves of 
this richly-iliustrated work, and by its aid revive old impressions hidden 7 in the corners 
the memory ; while those who are ignorant beauties = ve land, and 

m practical rsonal intance them, could better source 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. Complete in 
2 vols. with about 400 Illustrations, each 9s. 

“ Great taste has been shown in the ion, which includes some of the finest specimen: 
of modern literature, and there are a great many beautiful extracts from ny oot fam lac 
to the mass of The charm of adm tamirable le literary work is enhanced by the beau ‘ul 
illustrations to to be found upon every page. Some of these are exquisite works of art.""—A/u. 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 


THE FORGING of the ANCHOR. A Poem. By Sir Sawrvrr 
Fercuson, LL.D. With 20 Original executed for te 
Work by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, Ludlow, J. Nash, 
W. H. W. H. Wyllie, &c. 


CHOICE POEMS by H. W. Illustrated from 
Paintings by his Son, ErvesT W. LONGFELLOW. 


SUNLIGHT and SHADE. Original and Selected Poews. 
With exquisite Engravings by the best Artists of the day. 7s. 6d. 


W. Swaystanp, First Series. 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 
Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


with 40 Full-page exquisite 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. Third Series. By 
SHIRLEY HisBerD. With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates by ¥. E. Huiun, 
F.LS., 12s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. Fourth Series. By I. E. 
Hume, F.L.S, With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates, 12s, 6d. 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Oontaining 
Several Hundred Pictures. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE WORLD of WONDERS. New Series, with over 200 
Illustrations, 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. S. Ratsroy, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


are very and appropriate.’ 
author's fables may be pretty 


THE ADVENTURES and DISCOURSES of CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH. By Joun AsuTon. With Original Ilustrations. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Lovis Srevensoy. 5s. 
“ Any one who has read ‘ The New Arabian Nights’ yas 


skill! 
folly constructed, and related with untiring vivaci(y aw) 


SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE.—Now ready, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the YEAR, containing a Complete Narrative of the Events of 


the Immediate Past Year (October 1, 1882—September 30, 1883), Full, — and Accurate. 


“ A complete narrative of the chief events of 


the . Eminently readable.”—7i 
wo venture to think, supplied ty * «The History of the Year.’ "Graphic. 


An invaluable book of reference.” —John Bull. 


*,* The Edition for 1882 has been Reprinted, and can be had by order from all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND ALI. BOOKSELLERS. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Editio: sisti 1 d Maps, carefully 
drawn and beautifally on Steel and With a Copious 
Index. Imperial 4to. half morocco, gilt cdges, 30s. 

“* We have already commented on Ay which appear to have been taken to work up 
the maps to the latest dates ; we ma hat they are excellent specimens of enz craving and 
colouring, the great ditfculty of pote mountain ranges, &., without obscur/ng 

* Loudon Atlas’ d.serves hearty recum- 
Keview. 
BY THE LATE KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, large post 8vo. with 


Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s.; calf, 18s. 
while avelding the minute and often tedious details to be found in most 
hs with wh uced a work in some respects more complete than any 
other of tthe kind with which we are acquainted. He has aimed at giving the (renerai results 


of the t research in great departments of rraphy ; and, amid the ever- 

i his text-book deserves to take a hizh place. The work is 
copiously | illustrated with maps: Chew relating to historical ge graphy are gema, picturing as 
they do the gradual rolling back of the grey cloud of ignorance from nc, 459 ‘down to the 


latest Arctic expedition. Altoge’ the work is a clear, simpie, and accurate exposition of 
the main facts and principles in the various departments of i sraphy, not only ry asa 
text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or as @ handy reference ‘book, bui to a large 
extent very interesting reading." —7imes. 


BY SIR ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. Fifth Edition, greatly enlurged, post 8vo. 
with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous additional [lastra- 
tions of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 15s.; calf, 21s. 
“ No better introduction to the principles of geology could bousinly be recommended to the 
English reader. It is a work of the highest value, aud one wortay Ww take a joremost place 
among popular of science." —V ature. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEO- 


GRAPHY and TRAVEL for General Reading. A Series of Volumes descrip- 
tive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. Large post Svo. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. Haypry, late Chief 
of the United States Geological Survey; and Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, 
F.B.S., Director of the Geological a of Canada. With 16 Maps and 48 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. ; 3 calf, 28s. 2 


et, them, not only to 


to read this 
not too | mueh | to say that Mr. Stanford's 
Gazette. 


pity the 
fe seally 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Wattace, F.R.G.S. Third 
Edition. With 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations. 


AFRICA. By the late Kerra Jonunston, F.R.G.S. Second 
Edition. With 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. By H. W. Bates, F.R.S. Second Edition. With 13 Maps and 
73 Llustrations. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keayr, M,A.I. Edited by Sir Ricnarp 
TEMPLE, Bart.,G.C.S.1., D.C.L. With 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 


BY JOHN R. TUDOR (“ Old Wick” of the Field). 


THE ORKNEYS and SHETLAND; their 


Past and Present State. With on the Geology by Baxsamm N. 
Peach, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and Joun Horne, F.R.S.E., 8.; Notes on the 
Flora of the Orkneys, by WituiaM IRVINE FORTESCUE ; and Notes on the 
Flora of Shetland, by Perer Warrs, L.R.C.S.E. Large post 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


“ It would be difficult to fie wy section of the bry Telee to which greater justice has 

wor! 
development.”"— 


BY W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


A HISTORY of LONDON. Large post 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 

“ A book which cannot be neglected by any student of a 


“Acad B. Wheatley). 
Extensive erudition and sound judement are found in combination with 


style.  iilustrated London News (G. A. 8.) 
BY PROFESSOR JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE: a 


“ Dr. Geikie’s ine of what a) 
ternary 


wroug ht end which 
manner than has 


in amore s 
a climatic and geographical, which, taken h the nt of 


to think, has ever been done before." —Zimes. 
By the same Author. 
THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 
cathe Second Editon, revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and 
BY C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &c. 


THE WATER SUPPLY of ENGLAND and 


WALES: its Geology, Underground Circulation, 
Surface Distribution, and 


egecce The task has been 
uestion which it concerns. 
Engineer. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 

“ We have here an excellent book, and one yb ep 

eannot fail to 


has been successfu 


to be of eminent use 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


“ The secret of Miss Buckley's success as a popular expounder of the abstruse results of 
rentifie research is her own musiery of the proc: sses and results, She ix content 
no second-aand knowledge ; she has iu ail cases gune to the fountain-head,""— Times. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCI- 


ENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Time. Crown 8vo. with 77 Illnstrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price &s, Gd.; cloth plain, calf, 12s. 6d. 

The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of 
information, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid 
strides are being made, and tie final chapter has been in great part rewritten. 

“ The work, though mainly intended for children and young persons, may be most advan- 

tagsensly read by many persons of riper age, and may serve to implant int poe! minds a fuller 
clearer of * the the , and the claims of science 

Journal of Science. 
“We mow w men who could have written so 80 a pistery as 

this; it = all the best properties of a woman's style. we oaew sth? 

fewer women who could have hi handled matters so manifold and —~ cK. A, with so 

and so accurate a touch.”"—Journal of Education. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. Fourth Thonsand. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; calf extra, marbled edges, 14s. 
“ We can conceive no better gift-book the n this volume. Miss Buckley bee spared no pains 


to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. The illustrations in the 
book deserve the highest ; they are numerous, accurate, and striking."’—Spectator. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN ; Glimpses of 


Animal Life from the Ameba w the Insects. Eighth Thousand, post 8vo 
with apwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf, lls. 


“ None will read its introductor, chapter without advantage, and few will read the volume 
through without enjoyment...... hat constitutes the book's chief charm is the marvellously 
simple ze ra oust scientific, style which runs through it ; the food for thought and future = 
which it affords ; and the truly philosophic giow which lights up its ~~ page...... 
forms a ing introduction to the study, of 2 re science of living 
we trust, «ill find its way into many hauds,”"—Nature. 


THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Four- 
eh, Sheet. Post 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; 
«Deserves to take permanent place in the literature of youth.”= Times. 


BY REV. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. Third Edition, 


8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 4s, A few Copies, with the 
ustrations hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s, 
“ Just such i text-book of bo: 


BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 


ATLAS of ANATOMY; or, Pictures of the 


bay Body. In 24 Vs a Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate Figures, 
th Descriptive Letterpress. Fcp. folio, 12s. 6d, 


BY REV. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings in Neces- 


sary 7 os for Girls and Young Women. Third Kdition, crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 
do pot fas there would, be piven ven in these lessons 
mA a 6a temper, money, 
Folio, each 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: 


World, with Descriptive Letterpress. 
No. 1. 


LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 


LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the Authoress. 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition, with 31 Double-page Coloured 


No. 3. 
LESSONS on . GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 
ANIMALS, Fourth Edition, with 60 folio Coloured Plates, 
No. 4. 


PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL 

LANDS, Second Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates, 
No. 5. 

PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and 

NUMBER. Eighth Edition, with 36 folio Coloured Plates, 
Uniform in size, 12s. 6d. 

PHYSICS in PICTURES: the Principal Natural Phenomena 
and Appliances— Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, and Op:ios— 
EckagpDT, and Translated by A. H. Kranz, M.A.I. 

BY JOHN DENNIS. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“ An excellent book. It has the charm—qu' these days—of being 
of affectation, extravagance, or ingulari and it die 
Inent, both moral and esthetic, and ck ofan whic 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. Edited by C. Cotsecx, M.A. 


16 vols, fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume : 


Church’s Beginning of the Middle Ages. Johnson’s Normans in Europe. 

Cox’s Crusades. Longman’s Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. Ludlow’s War of American Independence, 1775-1783. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. McOarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850, 

Gardiner’s (S. R.) Thirty Years’ War. Morris’s Age of Anne. 

Gardiner’s (S. R.) First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution. | Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution. 

Gardiner's (Mrs.) French Revolution, 1789-1795. Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets. 

ao of the Stuarts, and Western Europe from 1678 to | Warburton’s Edward the Third, 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Sir 


G. W. COX, Bart. M.A, and by C. SANKEY, M.A. 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume :— 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. Cox’s Greeks and the Persians. 
Capes’s Early Roman Empire, from the Assassination of Julius | Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 
Ceesar to the Assassination of Domitian. Thne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. 
Capes’s Roman Empire of the Second Century, or the Age of the | Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates. 
Antonines. Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremacies. 
oan ogy Empire, from the Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of | Smith’s (Bosworth) Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Manne. 


CREIGHTON, M.A. Complete in One Volume, price 5s. To be had also in Eight Parts arranged as Epochs as follows :— 


Powell’s Early England to the Norman Conquest, 1s. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603 to 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental Power, from the Con- 1688. 9d. 
quest to the Great Charter, 1066-1216, 9d. Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, from 1689 to 1784. 9d. 


Rowley’s Rise of the People and the Growth of Parliament, from i 
the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215- | Tancock’s England arene. Fe American and European Wars, 
1485. 9d. ° from 1765 to 1820. 9d. 


Oreighton's (Rev. M.) Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. | Browning’s Modern England, from 1820 to 1874. 9d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS—STUDENTS’ EDITIONS :— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
'. WARREN HASTINGS. . With Introduction and Notes, by S. Hates. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
LORD CLIVE. With Notes by H. Courrsore Bowen, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA.  Fep. 8vo. Is. 


sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, designed for the 


Use of Students preparing for the eee let Examinations or for the London University Matriculation, and for the Higher Classes of 
Elementarv Schools. By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. Seventy-seventh Thousand, with Maps and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6:. 

Also to be had in Three Parts arranged as Reading Books. Boox I. 55 B.c.-1399 a.p. price 1s, 6d. ‘Boox IL. 1399 A.v.-1660 a.v. 
price 1s. 6d. Boox III. 1660 a.p.-1871 A.D. price 1s. 9d. 


The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By the Author of 


“ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ A First History of Greece,” by the same Author. Latest Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.” Uniform with “ The Child’s First History of Rome,” by the same Author. Latest Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period 


to the Death of ,Alexander the Great ; with a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. COX, Bart. M.A. 
With 11 Maps iad Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. i ” 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the Empire. By the Very 


Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D, Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post, £2 88. | 
GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 


B.c. 753-a.p. 476. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged from Dean Mertvate’s General History of Rome, 


with the sanction of the Author, by C. PULLER, M.A. With Thirteen Full-page Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, Latin and Greek; with English 


Vocabularies. Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS:— 


Z&SO0P (Fables) and PALASPHATUS (Myths). 1s. ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS, 2s. 64. each. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Tliad. 1s, ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN'S GOSPELS, Is. 6d. each, 
— 1s. ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, Is. 6d. 

Te The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 

& VE | ANABASIS, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English-Greek Lexicon, 5s. 
LATIN TEXTS :— 


CESAR, Gallic War, Books I. IT. V. & VI. 1s. each, NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Books III. & IV. 9d. each. OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
CESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s. 6d. OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d, 
CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. PHEDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 9d. 


PHADRUS, Fables, Books I. & II. 1s. 
GIGERO, 1s. Od. SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 


. IRGIL’S AZNEID, Books I. to VI. 1 
HORAOE, Odes, Books I. II. & IV. 1s. each. be & XI. 1s. 6d. each. val. 
HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s. 6d. CAESAR’S Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 34. 

HORACE'SS Epodes and Carmen Seculare, 1s. VIRGIL’S Mneid, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


LIVY, BOOKS XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with English Notes, &c. 2s, 6d. each Book, 


WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freunp, 


as last revised by the Author. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, DD. of C.C.C. Oxford, and the to J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, carefully revised and complete in One Volume, pp. 2,122, bound in cloth lettered. Quarto, price OnE GUINEA. 


WHITE’S CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for the Use of Advanced 


Scholars and University Students. The Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN-|WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COM- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of Schools from the larger PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY; being 
Dictionaries of Wutre and Rippre. New Edition, revised. Square 12mo. the T'wo School Dictionaries bound in One Volame. New Edition, revised. 
price 7s. 6d. Sqnare !2mo. 12s. 

WHITE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DIC-} WHITE’S LATIN-EN GLISH DICTIONARY 
TIONARY, for the Use of Schools,founded on Wurre and Rippie’s large adapted for the nse Ba Middle-Class Schoo! Abridged from the Junior 
Latin-English Dictionary. Square 12mo. price 5s. 6d. Student's Latin-English Dictionary. bc 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


Sanction of the Head-Masters of the Nine Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charterhouse. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; {CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 
Easy Companion- Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying outasteaie the Latin 

The Key to Parts I. and II. price 5s. price 7s. 6d, 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual 

0. price Is. EDY 


*,* The above five books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By the Rev. BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. 2 Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge, 
Canon of Ely. The Fifth Edition revised, with Additions, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a 


By the Rev. E. ST. J. PARRY, M.A. Latet Eaton, thoroughly revised, with 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the 


Greek Words used by Writers of Good Authority. Latest Edition. Quarto, 21s. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged from Yonez’s English- 


Greek Lexicon by the Author. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. Quarto, 36s. 


A SMALLER LEXICON, GREEK-ENGLISH, abridged from Lippert and Scorr’s 
Greek-English Lexicon. Twentieth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, re-edited with English Notes, &c. 


by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Key, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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LIST 


OF STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


Lord Macaulay’s Works and Life—Library Editions :— 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Right Hon. G. O. Trevgtyan, M.P. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 


COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREvELYAN. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy Svo. £5 5a. 


By James Anthony Froude. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2 2s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the first 


Forty Years of his Life. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


CAESAR, a Sketch. With Portrait and Map. 
8vo. 163. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


By W. E. Hartpole Lecky, M.A. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 4 vols. 8vo. 1700-1784, price £3 12s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE- 


LAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 


Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. Second Edition, with 65 Maps. 


8vo. Sls. 6d. 


2 vols. 


By the Rev. Canon Creighton, M.A. 
HISTORY of the PAPACY during the REFORMATION. Vols. I. & II. 1378-1464. 2 vols. 


By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Dean Howson. 
‘The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 


8vo. 32s. 


Coins, Maps, &c. 


Lisrary Eprrron, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, So, Sate 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EpiTIoN, with a 


ection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 


SrupEnNt’s Epiti0n, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Edited by Thomas Carlyle and James A. Froude. 
LETTERS and MEMORIALS of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. New Edition, reprinted, with Additional Matter, 


from the Twenty-third and Sixth Editions of the two volumes respectively ; with 2 Vignettes. 2 vols. fep, 8vo. 12s. 
By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D. F.L.S. 
JAPAN ; its Architecture, Art,and Art-Manufactures. With 202 Graphic Illustrations engraved 


on Wood for + twee part by Native Artists in Japan, the rest by G. Pearson, after Photographs 


crown 8vo. 31s. 


Drawings made on the spot. Square 


By O. K. 
SKOBELEFF and the SLAVONIC CAUSE. By O. K., Honorary Member of the Benevolent 


By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 
The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. Fourth Edition. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 


By the late P. M. Roget, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to 


Slavonic Society. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


facilitate the expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
price 10s. 6d. 


New Edition, re-edited by the Author’s Son, J. L. Ri 
By A. Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. 


[Vol. II. nearly ready. 


ET. Crown 8yvo. 


GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; 


a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


By J. R. M‘Culloch. 
A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Re-edited (1882), 


with a Supplement containing the most recent information, by A. J. WILSON. With 48 Maps, Charts, and Plans. Medium 8vo, £3 3s. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 


at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 8, 1883. 
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